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Te purpose of THe Pustic Opinion QuaRTERLY is to 
contribute to the study of the nature and working of public 
opinion in the contemporary world. Editorial policy has 
no other goal. The cooperation of the editors rests only 
upon a common desire to support this scholarly purpose. 
The editors believe that they can best achieve what they 
have in view by an open-minded hospitality to contribu- 
tions of many kinds—analyses by disinterested scholars of 
problems and situations, along with expositions and argu- 
ments, perhaps ex parte, by direct participants in problems 
and situations. In the case of each article attention is 
expressly called by an editorial foreword to the relation 
of the writer to the activity which he reports or evaluates. 
The editors hold varying opinions on public questions and 
they accept no responsibility for the views expressed by 
contributors. They do accept responsibility for selecting 
contributions which will in one way or another promote 
the study and understanding of public opinion and of 
adding these contributions to the store of data at the 
disposal of scholars and business and professional workers. 





GENERAL SEMANTICS 
AND PROPAGANDA 


By S. I. HAYAKAWA 


Dr. Hayakawa, who was born in Canada of Japanese parents, is a 
contributor to literary reviews and general magazines, co-author of a 
forthcoming book on Oliver Wendell Holmes, and a staff member of 
the Middle English Dictionary which is in process of compilation at 
the University of Michigan. He was graduated from the University 
of Manitoba in 1927 and received an M.A. degree from McGill Univer- 
sity the following year. An abstract of his article was delivered before 
the National Council of Teachers of English at their St. Louis Con- 
vention in November 1938. As instructor in English in the Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin, he is now working out, with 
an experimental freshman class at the university center in Manitowoc, 
Wis., techniques for the introduction of semantic principles into the 
teaching of Freshman English. 


Undertying the earnest deliberations of social scientists, ed- 
ucators, newspaper columnists, and other serious and zealous 
people is an assumption that the battle between good and evil is 
essentially a battle between “emotionalism” and “fact.” “Beware 
of emotionalism,” they warn us. “You will be led astray! Be calm! 
Examine the facts!” For, so the assumption proceeds, “science,” 
“reason,” and “thoughtfulness” are always on the side of the 
“facts,” which are of necessity “dispassionate.” “Emotion,” on the 
other hand, is that blind, irrational part of us to which the “prop- 
agandist” directs his appeal. “Swayed by emotion,” people do silly 
things—believe the tooth-paste advertisements, attack (or fail to 
attack) the TVA, or vote for “demagogues.” 

So common is this appeal to reason among editorial-writers, 
luncheon-club speakers, and leaders of discussion groups, that it 
has become one of the perennial bromides of contemporary de- 
bate. Moreover, a learned and responsible organization, the In- 
stitute for Propaganda Analysis, founded under distinguished 
auspices and directed by nationally prominent educators, histor- 
ians, psychologists, and social scientists, operates on the same 
assumptions, and gives us the same warnings: “Why are we fooled 
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by these devices [of propagandists]? Because they appeal to our 
emotions rather than to our reason. They make us believe and do 
something we would not believe or do if we thought about it 
calmly, dispassionately.” (Propaganda Analysis, “Monthly Letter,” 
November 1937.) 

To the puzzled citizen of a democracy crying, amid the 
confusion of opinions, “What shall I do to be saved ?” the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis is seeking to give guidance. In its publica- 
tions the Institute makes no claim to infallibility, of course, and 
readily admits that it does not “know all the answers.” However, it 
does claim that its method is trustworthy. This method is, presum- 
ably, the distillation of the wisdom of at least one school of modern 
social scientists and educators in matters relating to propaganda 
and the formation of public opinion. It is worth examining, there- 
fore, not only because the publications of the Institute have found 
considerable acceptance among readers throughout the country 
and have even been introduced into classrooms, but also because it 
is typical of “thinking people” generally. The method, briefly 
stated, is to avoid emotion, by which we are fooled; to get the facts; 
and, to quote the Institute’s authors, “to adopt scientific attitudes 
towards all questions of fact and to accept the conclusions to which 
they lead as a basis for action whether he [the student of propa- 
ganda] likes them or not.” (Propaganda, How to Recognize It and 
Deal with It, 1938. p. 33.) 

That a thousand contradictions and heartaches arise out of this 
method disturbs people not at all. We continue to grow angry at 
Fascist aggression, to rejoice in the victory of our favored candi- 
dates, to love our children, to listen with enjoyment to music, with- 
out worrying about the fact that we are being “emotional.” We 
witness the triumph of “demagogues,” and shake our heads sadly 
at the hopeless irrationality of the masses, who continue to be led by 
their emotions. Watching the misguided enthusiasms of those with 
whom we disagree and realizing that emotion will always prevail, 
we conclude that men will never reason, and despair for the human 
race. Those with whom we disagree watch our antics, and likewise 
despair for the human race. The end is cynicism. 
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THE VENTRILOQUISM OF “FACTS” 

Leaving out of the discussion the absurdity of hoping to get 
people to act “reasonably” against their own wishes without being 
coerced to do so (“whether he likes them or not”), let us examine 
the rest of the prescription: “to adopt scientific attitudes towards 
all questions of fact and to accept the conclusions to which they 
lead as a basis for action.” This prescription contains an assumption 
about science which no natural scientist would accept—or any 
social scientist either, in his capacity as scientist. Science provides no 
“conclusions” which form a “basis for action” unless the desirabil- 
ity of action has already been decided upon. The action finally 
chosen is an application of science—other applications always being 
possible, depending on what result is wanted. To illustrate, a statis- 
tician may point out that one-tenth of the Negro population of the 
United States gets educational opportunities. As science, the state- 
ment ends there. Only on the assumption that it is desirable for 
society or for Negroes to have more (or less) education—and the 
term “desirable” itself brings in the moralist and philosopher—can 
this statement be termed a “conclusion” which can form a “basis 
for action.” 

The notion that science or the scientific attitude “dictates” 
given courses of action is embarrassing enough to the scientist, but 
to the layman and non-scientist it can be the source of tragic error. 
He “respects the facts.” Once he has, then, what he regards as a set 
of “facts”’—once he believes that “reason,” “science,” and “right- 
mindedness” are on his side*he will undertake with complete 
self-righteousness courses of action which, as Aldous Huxley has 
pointed out in his essay “Writers and Readers” (The Olive Tree, 
1937), he could otherwise have contemplated only in the heat of 
passion. “The facts speak for themselves!” he cries, not knowing 
that facts never do anything of the kind, and that it is only because 
of an unconscious act of ventriloquism on his own part that they 
appear to do so. He acts no more sanely than the crazy ventriloquist 
of Ben Hecht’s story, The Great Gabbo, who “murdered” his 
dummy with an axe because it kept sassing him back and flirting 
with his girl. There is only one kind of fact that “speaks for itself,” 
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and that is when, for example, your hand is caught in a door-jamb 
—and that fact speaks only to you. To others it may be a source of 
distress, pity, amusement, or genuine gratification, depending on 
whether or not they like you. 

With the kind of training in linguistic matters that we ordi- 
narily have—the normative discipline of attaining “correctness” in 
English; exercises in deduction from principles according to simple 
rules of logic, regarded as the “laws of thought”—we have no 
means, readily and automatically applicable in everyday life, by 
which to distinguish between kinds of statements. “One-third of 
the nation is ill-fed.” To most people this is a “straightforward 
fact.” But it is actually a judgment, based on prior conceptions of 
adequate nourishment, which in turn are based on a prior assump- 
tion that people ought to be fed. 

Or, take a word like “relief.” Everybody “knows” what relief 
“is.” It is “something one gets for nothing” when unemployed. 
“Getting something for nothing,” of course, “destroys self-respect 
and character”—not only in the opinion of Republicans, but also in 
the opinion of the very needy, who have often been known to refuse 
“relief” from a desire to “maintain their self-respect.” On the other 
hand, everybody also “knows” what “unemployment insurance” 
“is.” It is something that is “paid for”’—even if the payments are 
purely nominal, or, as has happened in some places, even if the 
payments are merely considered to have been made by virtue of the 
worker’s previous taxes or “contribution to the life of the com- 
munity.” The receipt of “insurance checks” involves no loss of self- 
respect, no sense of personal failure. Although in the contrasting 
cases the operation may be the same (i.¢., the payment of specified 
amounts at regular intervals to people who are in need), a world of 
difference in the attitudes of society, the conduct of officials, and 
the happiness of the people, exists between “relief” and “unemploy- 
ment insurance.” 

In this case even Stuart Chase’s “semantic discipline” of “find- 
ing the referent” fails us completely, for the terms stand not only 
for the payments, but also for the entire doctrinal structure in 
which the payments are viewed. And what means has ordinary 
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conscientious thinking, which proceeds by “defining its terms” and 
following “rigid logical accuracy,” of taking into account doctrinal 
structures, with all their accompanying systems of moral evalua- 
tion? None at all. In fact, there is nothing that can be named, let 
alone described, without invoking the wraiths of an entire con- 
textual system. What is “money”? What is a “house of correction” ? 
What is a “professor” ? What is a “musician”? . . . a “tom-boy”? 
. a “mortgage”? ... a “cat”? 

In order to shake off inconvenient doctrinal systems that are 
a part of the words used in everyday language, the scientist evolves 
a special linguistic mechanism—scientific terminology—introduc- 
ing new doctrinal systems which are, for him, more convenient. To 
say, as we ordinarily do, that scientific terminology is one that 
. “excludes emotion” is to miss the point completely. It may “lack 
emotional appeal” to some; it abstracts out of experience different 
relations from those abstracted by poetry or the arts; but to distin- 
guish between scientific thought and all other thought on the basis 
of the relative amounts of “emotion” present is to talk nonsense. 
For the term “emotion” is itself a product of empirically untenable 
physiological and psychological assumptions. Try, for example, to 
find the difference between a “thought” and an “emotion” on the 
psychogalvanometer. Or, more simply, try to determine where the 
line between “emotion” and “thought” falls as you examine your 
state of mind while eating a lamb-chop, running for a street-car, 
delivering a lecture, or reading this paper. It is impossible. There is 
no “heart” as opposed to “head.” The organism works as a whole. 
Poets like D. H. Lawrence and physiologists like Dr. Alexis Carrel 
know this. We know this, too, but we continue to use the vocabu- 
lary (with all its structural and doctrinal implications) of a com- 
pletely outmoded psychology. No amount of logic, however care- 
fully applied, can improve our thinking so long as assumptions 
like these are allowed to lie, like an unseen magnet under a watch, 
undetected and undisturbed. No tinkering with the works will 
make it go. 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis is right in warning peo- 
ple to be wary of propaganda, to examine logic where logic seems 
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faulty—but such logical examination is not science, nor is it even 
“the scientific attitude.” There is enormous danger in encouraging 
the free use among laymen, students, and even teachers, totally 
unfamiliar with scientific discipline, of such terms as “the scientific 
attitude” to describe their well-meant and conscientious delibera- 
tions. Such a misuse of science creates bigotries that are impreg- 
nable, because the method does not itself possess the means by 
which it can perceive the purely philosophical assumptions upon 
which its operations are based. 


UNDERLYING ASSUMPTIONS 


Let us examine some of these philosophical assumptions that 
underlie our everyday thought. To refer back to the example of 
the contrast between “relief” and “unemployment insurance” upon 
which nominal or hypothetical “premiums” have been “paid” —the 
following conversation may illustrate the way we usually think 
about such matters: 


A.: I suppose that’s a very good scheme, disguising relief as insurance. 
I’m certainly in favor of such an innocent deception being practised on 
the public. Of course, intelligent people like us aren’t fooled. We know 
that relief is relief, no matter what one calls it! 


B.: Don’t talk nonsense! The contribution which the unemployed made 
to the life of our community when they were employed is genuine, and 
to regard it as the payment of premiums against future unemployment 
is not only simple justice, it is looking the facts in the face. What 
people like you don’t realize is that this process we call “relief” is 
actually a social insurance. Insurance is insurance, and to think of it as 
“relief” is to offer gratuitous insults to those working people who have 
built up our community with their hands and brains. 


From here on the argument can easily go on indefinitely—were 
those payments really “relief” or really “insurance”? Since both 
men believe they are being “realistic” and “objective,” there is no 
end to the discussion. 

“Being objective” means, of course, knowing “what things 
really are.” A thing is what it is—or, as the first law of Aristotelian 
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logic has it, an object is identical with itself. As universally accept- 
able as this “first principle” seems to be, it rests again on a prior 
assumption, that the universe consists of discrete, independent 
objects—the objects we normally speak of when we talk about “the 
thing in itself” . . . “what the thing really is” . . . “the essential 
nature of the object” . . . etc. We know today, however, as great 
men in the past have often surmised, that there is no such thing as 
“the thing in itself.” Although this knowledge at present is con- 
fined on the whole to mathematicians, mathematical physicists, 
poets, metaphysicians, and other highly specialized thinkers, its 
application to everyday life is easily made. 

Stated philosophically, the first justification for the denial of 
the reality of “objects” is this: that the “object” is the statement of a 
relation between an event and the observer. 

To put this proposition back into terms of the “relief” and 
“unemployment insurance,” the event referred to by these terms is 
a meaningless movement of money (or paper) from one person to 
another. The word “relief” is that event as set in the context of a 
particular set of doctrine, economic, social, or ethical. The word 
“insurance” is that event as set in another doctrinal context. Simi- 
larly, there is no such thing as “chair.” There is only the event—a 
haphazard clotting of “matter”—a “beknottedness of space-time.” 
The word “chair” stands merely for certain features of that event 
interpreted as something that can be sat in—which is to say, the 
event is placed into a context so that its relations to other events or 
possible events are made clear. 

Another reason for rejecting the “thing in itself” is the fact 
that space-time is a plenum of atomic and sub-atomic events (or, 
rather, eventfulness) whose nature we can know only inferentially. 

n “chair,” we have not only selected certain features of the event, 
but by that process of evaluation (which our nervous system auto- 
matically performs) we have isolated those features from their 
space-time context. We can know, that is, only the abstracted, static 
concept or image—but the universe is a dynamic. Our nervous sys- 
tems convert the dynamic of events into static comnagm, so that we 
can “see” and “interpret” them. 
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This may sound highly metaphysical. In more everyday terms, 
it amounts simply to this: that although thinking in terms of 
isolable, knowable “objects” (or, “objectification,” “hypostatiza- 
tion”) may be good enough for a number of day-to-day activities, 
such as selling toothbrushes, arranging the furniture, counting the 
silverware, etc., and also may be sufficient for the purposes of 
primitive and savage societies, the habit of mind that this kind of 
thinking induces is not applicable under all circumstances. For 
example, every student of society who is not merely a logician 
knows, when he talks about the “causes” of events, economic, 
social, psychological, historical, hygienic, climatic, etc., that none 
of these “causes” is independent and isolable from all other 
“causes,” even as he knows that the chain of causes is infinite and 
continuous, and that the mere act of isolating “causes” and “effects” 
is the superimposition of an order upon a dynamic continuum. 
Knowing these things, the historian or social scientist (who makes 
no fetish of “objectivity,” and is not, I repeat, a strict logician) 
never regards anything as completely explained. His terms, “the 
Renaissance,” “popular unrest,” “the effects of war,” “cultural lag,” 
“economic crisis,” “the impact of new social forces,” etc., are con- 
veniences which may (or may not) impose a significant order on 
the chaos of events. The scientist likewise works with conveniences 
of a similar nature—structural inferences, atomic, electronic, etc.— 
which may (or may not) give significant order to the events he is 
studying. 


CONCEPTS AS CONVENIENCES 


The habit of mind of thinking about “things in themselves,” 
therefore, has only a limited usefulness. But the habit of mind of 
regarding verbalizations (concepts) as conveniences which have 
structural implications, suitable for putting events in the order 
necessary to get work done, is useful in a far wider range of human 
activities—in fact, in all the sciences. The former habit of mind ends 
in dogma, which is the inevitable result of “knowing what things 
really are.” Its results are disastrous, as the history of the world 
amply shows, since the conflict of dogmas can be resolved only by 
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force. The latter habit of mind, which includes all the useful func- 
tions of the former but goes beyond them, leads to the possibility 
of progressive improvements in the structure of our “concepts” 
(and therefore of our language) according to the human needs that 
are to be served. Physical “laws,” as every scientist knows, are not 
absolutes, but statements of very high degrees of probability. Scien- 
tists, comparatively unhampered by dogmas as to the “real nature” 
of things, have been at liberty to discard hypothesis after hypothesis 
in order to find the conceptual structures suited to make statements 
of higher and higher degrees of probability, and therefore of pro- 
gressive usefulness in making things work and getting things 
done. A similar habit of mind, applicable in everyday life in social, 
moral, and political thought, must be developed if we are not to be 
hoist with our own technological petard. 

The foregoing paragraphs on epistemological matters are an 
inadequate summary of a small part of Alfred Korzybski’s Science 
and Sanity. The implications of his work are tremendous. Its 
importance lies not so much in original discovery as in original 
synthesis. Briefly, he has made explicit the underlying assumptions 
of modern science, and demonstrated the way in which people 


generally, from childhood on, can be brought up with non-primi- 
tive, non-savage habits of thought. 


“SIMPLY FACING THE FACTS” 


To restate the case as simply as possible, our primitive habits 
of objectification enable us to “know” what “chairs,” “pigs,” 
“banks,” “relief,” “insurance,” “Jews,” “Fascists,” “humanitarians,” 
“bureaucracies,” “real liberals,” “Trotzkyites,” etc., “really are.” 
“Knowing them for what they really are,” we act “not out of mere 
prejudice”; we are “simply facing the facts, which speak for them- 
selves.” This is merely another way of stating that we have achieved 
what the psychologist calls “complete conditioning” (or, as Kor- 
zybski calls it, “unconditionality of response”). Some of us get into 
a panic every time we see a snake, poisonous or harmless; some 
burst into cheers every time their national flag is displayed; some 
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believe that every Jew is an enemy; some vote for every Republican 
candidate “on principle”; 

And others, when the bagpipe sings i’ the nose, 

Cannot contain their urine: for affection, 

Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 

Of what it likes, or loathes. 


Such “unconditional responses” are not sane, and when only 
slightly exaggerated land us in insane asylums, where they are 
frequently described as “complexes.” So long as the objectifying 
habit of mind remains, so long will there be a fixed tendency to- 
ward these mechanical, automatic, and therefore un-sane, responses. 

In a short article I cannot, of course, give anything more 
than a glimpse of Korzybski’s system. By means of extended re- 
searches into mathematical foundations, psychiatry, colloidal chem- 
istry (the “borderline” between organic and inorganic chemistry), 
physiology, neurology, animal behavior, etc., he has formulated a 
“General Semantics,” by which the assumptions underlying all 
useful sciences (useful in the sense of enabling people to get work 
done) are laid bare, and made readily communicable even to those 
without scientific training. His principles we already know in part, 
or in their applications to particular branches of knowledge. But 
they have now been formulated so that they can be made a basis 
for a fundamental reorientation of the mind—that is, so that they 
can be used to cure, or to prevent from early childhood, those habits 
of mind which lead to pathological objectifications. Scientific for- 
mulation is that which enables the comparative nit-wit to perform 
quickly and easily tasks which formerly could be performed only 
by the wisest men: a high-school student now, for example, can do 
certain mathematical calculations which at one time were possible 
for only two or three of the greatest mathematicians in Europe. 
Similarly, the epistemological and educational theories of General 
Semantics may enable us to put into the hands of the average person 
instruments of thought and attitudes of mind such as are now 
employed (sometimes unconsciously and sometimes only by happy 
chance) only in a few spheres of activity, and are generally em- 
ployed only by the very wisest people. 
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The implications of Korzybski’s educational theories for the 
possibilities of intelligent public opinion in our literate civilizations 
are not merely cheerful, but almost dazzlingly optimistic. “Have 
abundant hope, all ye who enter here,” he says to his readers and 
students. He offers, of course, no short-cut to the millennium, but 
by pointing out and thoroughly demolishing the primitive episte- 
mology which lies undetected under all our well-meant “logic” 
and “fact-finding,” he at once reveals the psychological basis of our 
difficulties and points the way to a cure. 

There is nothing wrong with people being “swayed by their 
emotions,” and we couldn’t do anything about it if there were. It 
is only the fixed quality of their emotions that is dangerous. Zealots, 
fanatics, “confirmed Republicans,” “confirmed Democrats,” “un- 
compromising anti-Fascists,” “1oo per cent Americans,” Carrie 
Nations, as well as people who know that “pigs is pigs” and “relief 
is relief” and “criminals are yellow rats” are equally the victims of 
our primitive habits of mind—of objectifying their abstractions, 
“knowing” therefore what things “are,” ignoring the infinity of 
differences that exist between events. These are people forever 
given to stepping on the gas when the green light shows, even if 
another car is in their path. Most of our education, through the 
“inculcation of right principles,” unconsciously perpetuates these 
primitive habits of mind. Commercial advertising and “patriotism” 
deliberately foster these identifications of symbol with response. 

As things are now, social change and advance in knowledge 
are frequently opposed for purely doctrinal reasons by the very 
people who stand to gain by them. After the advance has been 
made, many are “disillusioned,” and “their ideals” are “shattered.” 
“What can we cling to?” they cry. “What can we believe ?” Practi- 
cally all this bitterness and heartbreak are avoidable if the nature of 
our knowledge is understood from the beginning to be conditional, 
and not final. With such psychological reorientation as a more 
scientific epistemology can give, these obstacles to progress, these 
stubborn oppositions to science in the name of “Truth,” will 
vanish. Unlearning, now the most painful feature of the learning 
process, becomes as painless as the discarding of a pair of shoes that 
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we have outgrown. Or, to change the figure, we move into our 
statelier mansions without feeling that we have lost our homes. 


SEMANTICS vs. PROPAGANDA 


Meanwhile the propagandist will have lost his most powerful 
weapon, his ability to create automatic, associational responses— 
“Jews—enemies,” “strike—violence,” “aspirin—Bayer’s,” “Russia 
—Red”—which are the most marked features of public stupidity. 
Without epistemological re-education, each such identification has 
to be separately refuted—and the ad-writer and propagandist can 
manufacture them much faster than a legion of teachers can refute 
them; whereas with epistemological re-education, refutation be- 
comes unnecessary. The process of re-education will be, of course, 
slow. Also difficulties or defects in Korzybski’s theories may reveal 
themselves as they are put into practice by more people in more 
places. But no one who ventures, through the press, the pulpit, the 
classroom, or the arts, to hope for the achievement of a more en- 
lightened public opinion, can do so without facing the scientific 
and epistemological issues raised by the approach offered by 
General Semantics. 
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SHORT WAVES AND PROPAGANDA 
By GEORGE F. CHURCH 


The author is Associate Professor of Journalism at the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. His experience includes 
academic investigation in journalism and sociology, professional news- 
paper work, and news broadcasting, as well as a “tinkerer’s” interest in 
the technology of radio. The present article was written at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, under the supervision of Professor Raymond A. 
Lawrence, while the author was on leave of absence to study the 
sociology of journalism. 


Radio communication is particularly susceptible to nationalistic 
control because, to a much greater extent than other communica- 
tion media, the radio requires some control if it is to serve any 
human purpose whatever. Two newspapers may publish without 
interfering with each other mechanically, provided that they have 
two sets of shop equipment. Two telephone or telegraph messages 
may be sent along the same route simultaneously, provided that 
two wire circuits are available. But two radio messages cannot be 
transmitted on the same frequency, even though two radio trans- 
mitters are available, without mutual interference; and the number 
of frequencies is limited. Therefore there must be some authority 
to say who shall use what frequency, and for what purpose. 

Radio, furthermore, presents an international as well as a 
national problem of control. A nation could ban telephone wires 
or the printing press and its products; but no nationalistic Joshua 
or King Canute can command the ether to cease carrying radio 
vibrations across a national frontier. Nations once found it possible, 
by censoring point-to-point communication, to keep foreign trans- 
missions from reaching the broadcasting media and so from 
reaching the citizens. But radio, as a broadcasting agency not 
easily stopped at a national frontier, has complicated the problem 
of censorship. 

In the following article I have attempted to point out some of 
the technical factors which are involved in short-wave radio broad- 
casting and which must be considered by anyone who. studies the 
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use of that instrument of communication as a medium of propa- 
ganda. In Table I are charted some of the controls affecting radio 
broadcasting in general. While such a chart represents an over- 
simplification (the economic factor affects all the others, for 
instance), nevertheless some such device is necessary as an aid in 
analysis; and, if one keeps in mind that there is a web of relation- 
ships among the various controls, such simplification need not be 
misleading. In the body of the article, I have considered only the 
technical factors, since these condition the others but are likely to 
be overlooked by the social scientist who is lacking in technical 
radio knowledge. 

The general technical foundation of the present war of inter- 
national words had been laid by 1920 in the development of the 
electron tube and its application in oscillatory circuits. In the fall 


TABLE I. Controls Affecting Radio Broadcasting 





Type Applied to Transmission Applied to Reception 





. Direction of radiation 
. Power radiated 

. Frequency used 

. Relaying and rebroad- 


casting 


. Time of transmission 


. Capability of receiver 


a. For distance 
b. In frequency range 


. Interference phenomena 
. Atmospherics 





II. Political 
(Source: 
a. National 
b. Interna- 
tional) 


. Licensing transmitters 
2. Diplomatic negotiation 


. Licensing receivers 
. Providing receivers 
. Legislation governing 


listening 





III. Economic 


. Cost of equipment 


. Cost of equipment 





IV. Socio-Psy- 
chological 





. Showmanship 

. Language ses 

. Time of transmission 

. Content of transmission 





. Group pressure 
2. Individual choice 
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of that year, KDKA at Pittsburgh put returns of the Harding-Cox 
election on the air and started the development of broadcasting (as 
distinguished from point-to-point communication). In 1921, 
American amateurs succeeded in making their short-wave tele- 
graphic signals heard by amateurs in England and Holland. Thus 
both telephone broadcasting and short-wave transmission were 
proved feasible, but the two had not yet been combined. In 1924, 
Marconi contracted to install for the British government a 20- 
kilowatt telegraph transmitter with an aerial designed to focus the 
waves in a beam having an angle of 20 degrees or less. Then tele- 
phone engineers, seeking a link between telephones in Europe and 
America, found in directional-beam, short-wave radio the solution 
of their problem; and thus the short-waves and voice communica- 
tion were combined. Meanwhile radio broadcasting on the standard 
broadcast band was becoming an important medium of mass 
communication, and receivers were becoming familiar objects in 
the home. By 1929 or 1930, the stage was set for the international 
war of words which is now going on across the world’s oceans.’ 

From the technical standpoint, control of radio can be accom- 
plished in two ways: by control of transmission and by control of 
reception. If transmission can be controlled, there is, of course, no 
need to control reception; but where nationalistic propaganda is 
involved and the transmitter lies outside of the territory of the 
nation wishing to exert control, the problem of control becomes 
more complex. 


CONTROL OF TRANSMISSION 
Direction oF RapraTion. To one with an elementary technical 
knowledge of radio broadcasting, based on the 545-1,500 kilocycle 
broadcast band, the short-wave bands present some peculiar phe- 
nomena,’ and it is precisely these peculiarities which make short- 
1 The history of high frequency (short-wave) transmission is compactly presented in an 
article by Albert Hoyt Taylor and Robert S. Kruse, “High-frequency Transmission and 
Reception,” in Keith Henney (ed.), Radio Engineering Handbook, pp. 527 ff. (New York 
and London: McGraw-Hill, 1935, second edition). 


2“Short-wave bands” in this connection refers to those frequencies above 3,000 kilo- 
cycles (i.e. below, roughly, 100 meters). cf. Keith Henney (ed.), op. cit., p. 528. 
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wave radio particularly adapted to use in international propaganda. 
The customary analogy for the distribution of radio waves from a 
transmitter is the ripple set up by a stone tossed into a quiet body of 
water. Short waves, however, travel only a relatively short distance 
in this fashion; i.e. what the technician calls the ground wave is 
soon absorbed and loses its energy. But other radiations travel sky- 
ward, there to encounter a reflecting surface called the Kennelley- 
Heaviside layer which reflects them again to earth, to be picked up 
by receivers often thousands of miles from the point of origin. 
Receivers in the intermediate area are unaffected. This so-called 
“skip-distance” varies with the season of the year, the hour of day 
or night, and other factors, so that its calculation involves intricate 
theoretical and empirical operations. Engineers, however, have 
accumulated a considerable body of data and theory, and are now 
able not only to predict the “skip-distance” under a given set of 
conditions but also to arrange an antenna system such that the 
sky-wave will return to earth at any desired distance from the 
transmitter.” 

Even more effective than the “skip-distance,” from the propa- 
gandist’s viewpoint, is the phenomenon known as beam transmis- 
sion. By a proper arrangement of the antenna, not only may the 
angle at which the sky-wave is reflected from the Kennelley- 
Heaviside layer be controlled, but also the compass point toward 
which the sky-wave travels from the transmitting point. By beam 
transmission, in other words, the older analogy of ripples proceed- 
ing outward from a point is replaced by one in which the ripples 
proceed outward in only one segment of the circle. This segment 
can be made to have a relatively narrow angle, comparable to the 


beam of a searchlight. 
The old concentric-circle analogy might be restated somewhat 
as follows for a short-wave, beam transmitter: When a stone is 


8 The “skip-distance’” phenomenon is discussed in The Radio Amateur’s Handbook, 
p. 287. (West Hartford, Conn.: American Radio Relay League, Inc., 1937, fifteenth edi- 
tion.) This phenomenon, as well as that of beam transmission as applied by the German 
short-wave station at Zeesen, was graphically described in Life, February 14, 1938, pp. 32-4. 
For a good description of the technical difficulties in beam transmission see the New 
York Times, July 3, 1938, Section X, p. 8: 3. 
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tossed into a placid pool a relatively small circle is disturbed at the 
point where the stone strikes the water, but there will appear at 
some distance from this point a disturbance radiating outward in 
the segment of a circle. This means both longer distance with less 
power, and an ability to aim the transmitted energy at any desired 
national area. Thus, for instance, the proper directional (beam) 
antenna fed by five kilowatts of energy puts a strong signal into 
England from the eastern coast of the United States, while 130 
kilowatts would be required to get the same signal strength there 
with a non-directional antenna. In short, “broadcasting has ceased 
to be broadcasting and is now a scientific distribution of radio 
energy." 

By use of a beam antenna, England directs her broadcasts from 
the “Empire stations” at Daventry to six zones: (1) Antipodes; 
(2) Malaya, Far East, and Western Australia; (3) India, Burma, 
Ceylon, Mediterranean, Near East, and the American continent; 
(4) Early: South and East Africa, and the Mediterranean; /ater: 
West Africa, South Atlantic, and South America; (5) and (6) 
Canada, West Indies, Western Canada, and North and South 
America.” The German broadcasts from Zeesen are also aimed at 


six zones, but somewhat different ones: (1) North America; (2) 
Central America; (3) South America; (4) Africa; (5) Eastern 
Asia; (6) South Asia and Australia.° 

The relationship between beam transmission and the language 
factor is to be noted, since this division of the world into zones 
permits the broadcasting of propaganda in the language most 
commonly used in the zone being reached. The value of beam 


# Alexander Maxwell, “Tailored Radio Waves.” Scientific American, 156: 141 (Septem- 
ber 1937). The 15-degree beam of PCJ, Huizen, Holland, gives an effective increase in 
power of 24 times. D. J. Fruin, “Rotatable Antenna at PCJ.” Electronics, 11: 30 (February 
1938). (PCJ, instead of using a number of fixed beam aerials, has one directional aerial 
mounted on a turntable.) 

5 Anonymous, “British Empire Broadcasting.” Round Table, 25: 742-3 (Septemver 
1935). 

6 Herbert Schroeder, “Deutschland klingt durch die welt; aufbau und arbeit des 
deutschen kurtzwellensenders.”” Westermanns Monatshefte, 160: 489. cf. Selkirk Panton, 
“Tuning in on the Nazis.” Living Age, 352: 317 (June 1937), and also the issue of Life 
cited above (note 3). 
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transmission in fitting programs to the national attitudes of the 
audience is almost too obvious to require mention. 

Power Rapiatep. Transmission on short waves is limited as 
yet to use of power somewhat lower than that which can be used 
on the more familiar broadcast band," but this is offset so far as 
distance-getting is concerned by the reflection of the sky-wave and 
the ease of beam transmission. Therefore the technical control 
exerted by power limitations is no greater in the short-wave band 
than elsewhere. 

The advantage given by high power, which is in turn depen- 
dent upon the economic ability of the nation to pay for expensive 
high-power equipment, is illustrated negatively by the position of 
France, the weakness of whose Poste Colonial at Pontoise has been 
a constant subject of complaint for patriotic Frenchmen. For 
example, La Nature on December 1, 1936, reported that “we con- 
stantly receive letters from colonial readers deploring this inca- 
pacity [imsufficance |, which obliges them to listen solely to foreign 
transmissions.”* Apparently up to the latter part of 1938 this “:nsuf- 
ficance” had not been remedied,’ and it would seem probable that 
the chaotic condition of French governmental finance was in some 
part responsible. 

Frequency Usep. The problem of frequency allocation is of 
necessity an international one, as was noted in the introduction to 
this article. The principle which at present governs control of this 
factor was adopted at the Washington conference of 1927, when 
the nations agreed to assign particular frequencies to particular 
uses."® A complete solution for all time, however, appears to be an 
impossibility because the increasingly varied uses to which radio is 
being put creates a constant demand for new frequencies. So far, 


7 Say 500 kilowatts as an upper limit on the broadcast band and 100 kilowatts on short 


waves. 

8 P. Hemardinquer, “Les émissions radiophoniques pour les colonies.” La Nature, 64 
(pt. 2): 522 (December 1, 1936). 

®See A. Niessel, “La propagande par radio.” Revue des Deux Mondes, s8 47: 841 
(October 15, 1938). 

10 Leslie Bennett Tribolet, International Aspects of Electrical Communications in the 
Pacific Area, pp. 38-9. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1929.) 
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technical achievement in opening up the ultra-high-frequency 
region has postponed the day of reckoning, but this process cannot 
go on forever." 

What the result would be if anyone were allowed to use 
any frequency he chose can be appreciated by those who recall the 
early days of broadcasting in the United States, when scores of 
stations were trying to use the one frequency which had been 
allotted to broadcasting by the Department of Commerce. It is 
illustrated today by the condition of the 49-meter band in the 
western hemisphere; for certain technical reasons fifty-five Latin- 
American transmitters are crowded on a part of the spectrum 
having channels for only sixteen. As a result, programs on this 
band are always badly heterodyned (i.e. “jammed”).” 

RELAYING AND REBRoaDCcASTING. From an engineering stand- 
point there is little distinction between relaying and rebroadcast- 
ing. Both operations imply the picking up of a signal and passing 
it out again with renewed force. But from the standpoint of con- 
trolling the transmission of ideas the two operate in somewhat 
different fashion. Relaying implies that the signal is sent onward 
to a particular point of reception; that is, it is involved in point-to- 
point communication. Rebroadcasting implies that the signal is 
distributed with renewed power, and perhaps on a more suitable 
frequency, to a mass audience. 

Where the relay point and the points of either origin or 
broadcasting lie in different national territories, relaying may 
sometimes be a factor in the use of radio as a propaganda instru- 
ment. A much publicized instance occurred in October 1935, when 
the English station at Rugby” relayed to the United States, for 

11 For a revealing list of the uses to which radio is now being put, see the anonymous 
article, “FCC Plans Future of UHF Region,” Electronics, July 1936, pp. 7-10. An interest- 
ing problem which has developed recently is interference between television and heat- 
therapy devices, both of which use the same frequency. 

12 P. L. Barbour, “Short-Wave Broadcasting and Latin-America.” Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union, 71: 746 (October 1937). Barbour’s tabulation shows 43 Latin-American 
stations in this band, while in preparing Table II in April 1938, I found 55. The increase 
is probably characteristic of the rapid establishment of short-wave stations during the 
period covered. 


18 This is the station used for transatlantic telephone conversations. 
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rebroadcast on the Columbia network, an Ethiopian appeal for 
sanctions against Italy and then refused to relay the Italian reply 
which had been arranged by Columbia."* 

The director of Nazi radio activities has boasted that “a speech 
of the Leader before the German Parliament was rebroadcast by 
about 180 foreign stations, including about 150 American sta- 
tions.”"* The abdication speech of King Edward VIII probably 
represents the high spot in the use of relaying and rebroadcasting. 

The use which can be made of rebroadcasting is indicated by 
the retransmission in South America of programs originating in 
Europe. Programs relayed from Germany and rebroadcast in 
Argentina were reported to have increased from 8g in 1934 to 235 in 
the first nine months of 1937."* 

The control exerted through rebroadcasting is of special inter- 
est in the United States, because the Federal Communications 
Commission has banned the rebroadcasting of foreign programs 
without advance permission in writing.’’ This ruling apparently 
does not apply to rebroadcasts which use as relays the transoceanic 
transmitters used for ordinary point-to-point telephone conversa- 
tions, and it has been charged that this favors the big chains because 
they use the transoceanic telephone channels, while smaller, inde- 
pendent stations must pick up the foreign stations direct for re- 
broadcasting."* It could be argued, however, that the ruling is 
merely to protect program quality in the United States, 
since the high-powered, well controlled transoceanic telephone 
equipment would give considerably better reproduction than the 
direct pick-up of a foreign broadcasting station. 

The British Empire has a strategic advantage because of her 
control of possible station locations throughout the world. 
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14 Cesar Saerchinger, “Radio as a Political Instrument.” Foreign Affairs, 16: 248 (Jan- 
vary 1938). See also F. C. Hanighen, “Propaganda on the Air.” Current History, 44: 47-8 
(June 1936). 

18 Horst Dressler-Andress, “Broadcasting in Germany.” Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 177: 63 (1935). 

16 J. S. Wilson, “Short-Wave War in Latin-America.” Radio News, September 1938, 

. 10. 
. 17 Anonymous, “New HF Allocations.” Electronics, June 1936, p. 31. 

18 Editorial comment, Nation, 143: 5-6. 
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Time oF Transmission. In Table I, this factor has been listed 
as both technical and socio-psychological, because it involves both. 
On the technical side, radio waves in some parts of the spectrum 
travel better at night because of changes in the Kennelley-Heavi- 
side layer. On the socio-psychological side, potential radio listeners 
are customarily asleep during most of the hours of darkness. This 
tends to give an East-to-West advantage in transmission for prop- 
aganda purposes. European stations broadcasting to the Americas 
secure best transmission characteristics at just those early evening 
hours when the greatest number of radio receivers is in operation. 
Japan, on the other hand, to have an all-dark path for its transmis- 
sion to the Americas, must broadcast just after sunset (Japanese 
time) and thus at an hour when only a few early-rising Americans 
are astir. The complexity of the whole problem of short-wave 
broadcasting, however, is indicated by Japan’s use in recent months 
of the higher frequencies, which travel better in daylight and thus 
can be used to reach an American audience in the evening. 

European broadcasts to the Americas are put on the air during 
the early morning hours (European time). This is a disadvantage 
when the content of the broadcast is an event staged for the home- 
folk, such as a speech or a national féte or a sporting event. But 
here the phonograph comes to the propagandist’s aid. He merely 
records the broadcast as it goes on the air at home and then, at a 
later hour convenient for those in the area to be reached, the record- 
ing goes on the air. In that way, the Canadian rancher, for instance, 
hears the cricket match broadcast, with background of cheers and 
all, just as it was heard by the cockney in London and the cottager 
in the Midlands. 

The technique of adapting transmissions to the area to be 
reached brings to a focus not only the factors of beam transmission 
and time of transmission, but also that of language. Thus a speech 
by Herr Goebbels was rebroadcast by short-wave in five languages 
and repeated eight times.'* The first effort of this sort ever under- 
taken by the United States appears to have been the broadcasting 


19 Horst Dressler-Andress, op. cit., p. 63. 
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of President Roosevelt’s message to Congress on January 3, 1938. 
French, Italian, German, Portuguese and Spanish translations of 
the sections dealing with foreign policy, and a translated summary 
of the remainder, were broadcast by short-wave at appropriate 
times.” Other similar efforts have included broadcasts of the 
President’s Pan-American Day address and his Chicago “quaran- 
tine” speech. 

Language is, of course, an especially important control where 
the broadcasting of news is involved; and, from the standpoint of 
propaganda study, news broadcasts are. probably the most impor- 
tant part of the programs of the short-wave stations. One writer has 
tabulated 32 daily short-wave broadcasts of news in English from 
36 stations in 17 nations.” 


CONTROL OF RECEPTION 


The control of radio reception for purposes of nationalistic 
propaganda works in two ways: It is desirable that as many as 
possible of your own nationals have receivers to hear your own 
propaganda; it is undesirable that they be able to listen to trans- 
missions from beyond your national frontiers. What the listener 
can hear is governed ultimately by the technical capabilities of his 
receiver. But what he does hear or desires to hear is also governed 
by political, economic, and socio-psychological factors. Further- 
more, by operating through the latter controls, certain governments 
have been able to exert at least some control over the technical 
capabilities of the receivers used by their nationals. 

CapaBILITy OF Receiver. From the propaganda standpoint two 
qualities of a radio receiver are of significance: its ability to receive 
weak impulses (that is, distant transmitters), and the range of 
frequencies to which it may be tuned. These two factors control 
what transmitters may be received. The most notable application 
of these factors today is in the German Volksempfanger. This 
instrument is: (1) Not very sensitive and therefore does not receive 


20 New York Times, January 4, 1938, p. 16: 8. 
21 Larry Wolters, “The Menace of Short-Wave Propaganda.” Radio News, May 1935, 
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effectively the stations lying outside Germany; (2) Limited in 
frequency range, so that only the frequencies used by German 
broadcasting stations can be tuned in; (3) Cheap, so that nearly 
every family may own one. 

INTERFERENCE PHENOMENA. While one nation cannot control, 
except through threats or diplomacy, the broadcasts originating in 
another nation, there is available to offended nations one techno- 
logical means of controlling broadcast transmissions originating 
abroad, and consequently their reception at home. That is the 
procedure known as “jamming”—setting up on the frequency of 
the foreign station an oscillation powerful enough to distort the 
transmission. This, however, is a game which two can play; and 
it soon becomes tiresome enough to both parties so that they are 
apt to resort to some sort of gentlemen’s agreement. It was, for 
instance, reciprocal jamming between German and Polish stations 
which finally led to their mutual agreement to end attempts to 
influence each other’s public opinion. 

Incidental to both jamming and diplomacy is the technique 
of keeping a constant watch (rather, “listen”) on what other 
nations are transmitting. For instance, the British United Press in 


1937 reported that “At the receiving station at Tatsfield, Surrey, 
engineers are engaged night and day in picking up and recording 
foreign programs, the most provocative and outstanding of which 
are sent to Broadcasting House to be studied by high officials of 


9922 


the corporation and, if necessary, passed on to the Foreign Office. 

ATMosPHERICS. Static, like the rain, falls alike upon the just and 
the unjust; and therefore as a control of international propaganda 
by radio its effects are pretty much a matter of chance. 


SHORT-WAVE “ARMAMENTS” 

In 1930 there were, according to Saerchinger, only three short- 
wave broadcast transmitters in Europe.” In 1931 there were, accord- 
ing to a compilation by the United States Department of Commerce, 


22 Anonymous, “Europe's Wireless Tower of Babel.” Literary Digest, April 26, 1937, 
Pp. 24. 
23 Op. cit., p. 255. 
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TABLE II: Short-Wave Broadcast Transmitters 





April February April February 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
Cuba 7 
Dominican Republic 14 
Ecuador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Peru 
Venezuela 


Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
England 
France 
Germany 
Holland 
Iceland 

Italy 
Norway 
Poland 
Russia 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Portugal 
Yugoslavia 
Vatican City 
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Canada 
United States Torat, Far East 14 
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Tortat, Nortu Kenya I 
AMERICA Portuguese East Africa 1 
South Africa 





Argentina 

Brazil Tora, AFRIca 
Colombia 

Costa Rica GRAND TOTAL 172 


= 





* The increase is represented by a new station at Khabarovsk, on the Amur River. 

** EAQ, the Loyalist station at Madrid. Other stations are known to have been used by 
both sides in the Spanish civil war. 

+ Two are the League of Nations stations. 

+ These decreases probably result from exclusion of the less important stations. 

§ In 1938: Two at Hong Kong and one at Nanking. In 1939: One each at Hong Kong, 
Hankow, and Chungking. 
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30 such stations in Europe operating on 37 frequencies.”* While it 
seems unlikely that the increase was really this rapid,” it is clear 
that about this time short-wave broadcast transmitters began to 
multiply with great rapidity in Europe. In its 1931 compilation the 
Department of Commerce showed 155 short-wave broadcast trans- 
mitters in the world. The nations having the greatest number were 
Colombia with twelve and the Netherland East Indies with 
fifteen. In Europe, Germany had only Zeesen with one frequency 
and presumably with a non-directional antenna, and England had 
only one similar station, at Chelmsford. The following year the 
Italian station at Bari was established,” and the Empire broadcast- 
ing service went into operation in England on December 19." 

On April 1, 1933, Zeesen began operation of its North Amer- 
ican beam,” and the race was on. By 1937, the Zeesen broadcasting 
center was variously reported to be operating not less than eight” 
and up to twelve transmitters with ten in reserve.** Saerchinger, 
who reported three in Europe in 1930, counted forty “sizeable” 
ones (40 to 50 kilowatts) in operation in 1936, with some of up to 
100 kilowatts building. Italy had seven, including two of 100 kilo- 


watts; England’s Empire post at Daventry was using six; and 
France’s projected 100-kilowatt transmitter at Pontoise was still 
reported as “building.”** Radio News in its timetable of short- 
wave broadcast transmitters lists 172, which is some indication of 


24 Lawrence D. Batson, Radio Markets of the World, 1932, pp. 42-7. (Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1932.) (No. 136 of the Trade Promotion Series issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce.) 

Definition of a short-wave broadcasting station is complicated by the fact that some 
nations apparently designate by different call letters the same equipment operating on 
different frequencies or with different directional antennae, while others use a different 
call for each frequency or each antenna array. 

25 Saerchinger probably took account of only the more powerful transmitters. 

26 Kurt Wagenfuhr, “In the Troubled Mediterranean; War in the Air Waves.” Living 
Age, 353: 301 (December 1937). Translated from Berliner Tageblatt. 

27 Round Table, December 19, 1932, Pp. 735- 

28 Schroeder, op. cit., p. 489. 

29 Saerchinger, op. cit., p. 255. 

80 Selkirk Panton, “Tuning in the Nazis.” Living Age, 352: 317 (June 1937). 

31 Saerchinger, op. cit., pp. 255-7. 
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the number which can be received with some regularity in the 
United States.” (Table II.) 

A tabulation of transmitters thus: shows which nations are 
equipped with radio “armaments.” A similar tabulation of receiv- 
ers is needed to show which nations are “vulnerable” to attack. The 
figures given int Table III indicate something of the extent to 
which the residents of various countries may be reached by broad- 
casting which originates within the nation or nearby, but they 
should not be interpreted as giving more than a very rough approxi- 
mation of the extent to which long-distance, short-wave broadcasts 
can be received, since there is no way of determining what propor- 
tion of the receivers in any given country can be tuned to short- 
wave bands or are sensitive enough to pick up distant stations even 
if they can be so tuned. 

These tables are presented, not so much as an indication of the 
status of nationalistic radio “armaments” at present, as to suggest 
the direction which research needs to take.” 

82 With allowance, of course, for the geographic location of the listener and the sensi- 
tivity of his receiver, not to mention his skill and persistence in operating it. Source: 
Radio News, April 1938, pp. 48-9; February 1939, pp. 40-1. 

88 The reports of the International Broadcasting Union, Geneva, Switzerland, probably 
would give up-to-date information, but these reports are not immediately accessible in any 
library available to me. 

TABLE III: Receiving Sets in Operation 1931 and 1937 
(000 omitted ) 





1931 1937 1931 
Australia 330 . Italy 126 
Austria 438 579°! Japan ? 949 
Czechoslovakia 336 960 Norway 95 
Denmark 437 Russia 4 1,360* 
France 500 3,760 Sweden © 461 
Germany 3732 8,512 United States 
Great Britain 3,931 8,174 





*In 1933. t Rose Ziglin (Ann. Am. Acad., 177: 66-72) reported 2,500,000 receivers 
with 10,000,000 listeners for 1934. ** For 1936. ¢t About one-fourth will receive overseas 
broadcasts under favorable atmospheric conditions (Scientific American, 156: 139). The 
International Broadcasting Union reported 31,200,000 licensed receivers in Europe and 
87,500,000 in the world as of January 1, 1938. New York Times, October 2, 1938. Section 


X, p. 10: 4. 
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THE DIES COMMITTEE: 
FIRST PHASE 


By D. A. SAUNDERS 


The author is a graduate of Dartmouth College and holds the M.A. de- 
gree of Columbia University. He is Executive Secretary of the League 
for Fair Play, a non-profit lecture and program bureau in New York. 
As scholar and lecturer Mr. Saunders has been especially interested in 
the social-economic problems of the Deep South and in the impact of 
Nazi influence on the United States. The fundamental problem of pub- 
lic opinion, as Jeremy Bentham once said, is “to maximize the rectitude 
of the decisions by it.” Mr. Saunders’s critical analysis of the work of 
the Dies Committee raises but does not undertake to answer the ques- 
tion: How can the procedure of legislative investigating committees be 
improved so as to bring about a more informed and better enlightened 
state of public opinion on issues of public policy? 


The House Committee to Investigate Un-American Activities 
would well be worth careful study, even if it had not been the 
object of numerous newspaper headlines within the brief months 
of its existence. Indeed, any investigating committee of its type, 
whether set up by the Senate or the House of Representatives, 
or jointly by both, has results which far transcend the narrow 
legalistic conception of its duties and prerogatives. The publicity 
which such committees receive in the press, radio, and other 
media bring them definitely within the scope of the student of 
public opinion. 

If legislative investigating committees are worthy of study 
in general, the Committee to Investigate Un-American Activities 
(generally referred to as the Dies Committee because of its chair- 
man, Representative Martin Dies of Texas) should yield especially 
significant results. First, not only may the work of the Committee 
powerfully influence public opinion, but the hearings and con- 
clusions of that Committee may possibly provide the student with 
a valuable source of information regarding other propagandas. 
Again, the Committee has been bitterly attacked and staunchly 
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defended in the press of the nation, and President Roosevelt has 
called the Committee itself “un-American.” 

These considerations, however, are secondary. Even without 
them there would be ample warrant for reviewing the Dies Com- 
mittee’s work. For the Committee, whether by accident or design, 
has been an extremely successful propaganda group. It received 
more than five hundred column-inches of space in the New York 
Times alone during the months of August and September 1938, 
and many of the larger metropolitan dailies gave it even more 
space. Editorial comment on the work of the Committee has 
appeared in scores of newspapers, and its members have used the 
radio liberally in answering attacks, in popularizing the investiga- 
tion, and for allied purposes. 


ORIGIN OF THE COMMITTEE 


The immediate incentives for setting up the Dies Committee 
were two: first, the German spy trial, and, second, the riot which 
occurred at a meeting of the German-American Bund in New 
York during the month of April 1938. The indictments in the 
spy trial were the result of several months of investigation by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, in cooperation with state and 
local police forces; the story, after having broken prematurely 
in one New York newspaper in February,’ gradually assumed 
major importance as the spring wore on. The facts in regard to 
the April riot in New York between American Legionnaires and 
members of the German-American Bund are not clear, but the in- 
cident was given a very prominent place in the press.” 

One need only refer to the Congressional debate which pre- 
ceded passage of the authorizing resolution to discover the impact 
which these two incidents had upon the members of the House of 
Representatives. Representative Dies himself arose and declared 
with heated inaccuracy that the American Nazi movement had 
480,000 members, and that President Roosevelt was in danger of 

1 New York Daily News, February 19, 1938. Despite the apparent news value of the 


story, however, the New York press did not touch the story again for some months. 
2 See the New York press, April 21, 1938. 
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assassination.’ Leaving aside for a moment all considerations of 
the wording of the enabling resolution, there is little doubt that 
the Committee was set up to inquire into the ramifications of Nazi 
activities in America. 

The resolution which set up the Committee was by no means so 
explicitly worded, however. To paraphrase the resolution, the 
Committee was to investigate the extent, character, and objects of 
un-American propaganda in the United States, and to investigate 
the extent of subversive propaganda, whether domestic or foreign 
in origin, which attacks the principle or form of government con- 
stitutionally guaranteed in the United States. The resolution was 
passed on May 26, 1938, by viva voce vote, and $25,000 was appro- 
priated to the Committee for its work. 

The personnel of the Committee was: Martin Dies, Texas 
Democrat, Chairman; Arthur Healey, Massachusetts Democrat; 
Harold Mosier, Ohio Democrat; J. Parnell Thomas, New Jersey 
Republican; John J. Dempsey, New Mexico Democrat; Noah 
Mason, Illinois Republican; and Joseph Starnes, Alabama Demo- 
crat. The Committee members, with one or possibly two excep- 
tions, were of distinctly conservative leanings, a fact which perhaps 
foreshadowed their future course. Even more interesting was the 
selection of Representative Martin Dies as Committee chairman. 
Self-styled “President of the House Demagogues’ Club,” Repre- 
sentative Dies had been the author of several measures designed 
to restrict immigration drastically or deport aliens—a fact which 
had given him great popularity among some of the very groups 
which the Committee was designed to investigate. The “Order of 
76,” a New York anti-Semitic and semi-Nazi society, had distrib- 
uted several thousand copies of an alien-deportation bill intro- 
duced by Representative Dies and known as the Dies Bill.* Also, 
he was invited to speak before a large meeting in October 1936 
before one of the New York Nazi groups; his reply stated that 
official business prevented his appearance.* 

3 See New York Times, May 27, 1938, or Congressional Record of previous day. 


* See Public Hearings, Special Committee on Un-American Activities, No. 73-D.C.-6. 
5 Material in author's possession. 
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INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE METHODS 


Before proceeding further with the specific activities of the wi 
Dies Committee, it might be well to explain the general charac- ti 
teristics of such legislative investigating committees. They may be of 
set up by either national legislative body, or jointly by both; and TI 
often they are set up by state legislatures. They may investigate any ni 
subject on which the “parent” legislative body feels the need for tes 
information. The “parent” body votes such funds as it thinks ap 
necessary ; the committee may request additional funds if it wishes. in 

Such investigating committees have the power of subpena, fin 
which they use extensively. They have no power to punish, but mi 
merely to investigate, and therefore they follow in their hearings 
few of the rules of evidence and procedure which characterize pic 
the courts. They may hold secret sessions, hear witnesses 17 camera, tie: 
or receive evidence in any manner likely to expedite the gathering he: 
of information. They may hire investigators, assistants, or such per- the 
sonnel as they see fit. Those who violate the subpenas of the com edi 
mittee are held in contempt, and the case is heard before a judge. 

After the investigation and the hearings are completed, the res 
committee makes recommendations for legislation on the basis Du 
of its findings. These recommendations are generally printed tha 
along with large parts of the testimony heard by the committee. rec 
Although the fact is not generally known, such committees do dic 
not necessarily give their findings to the public unaltered. The ear 
committee may include in the public report some of the testimony pat 
which it took in closed session, but it seldom includes all. Thus con 
the student is often deprived of key information if the committee _ 


wishes to follow this course. Complete testimony is available only 
to a few legislators, in the shape of bound and numbered volumes. 


This was the case with the previous McCormack-Dickstein Con boil 
gressional Committee, also investigating un-American activities, i 


which omitted several hundred pages of the most important tes 
timony from the public reports.° 
6 Not only is some testimony excluded entirely, but what remains is usually “ed: 


thus causing frequent discrepancies between verbatim newspaper reports of testimon 
the final printed hearings. 
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These omissions are not the only difficulty in evaluating the 
work of investigating committees. There is also the political direc- 
tion of the committee, which may prevent even the investigation 
of matters against the will of some of the committee members.’ 
The committee may be unable or unwilling to dig out the sig- 
nificant facts; its desire for publicity may impair the worth of the 
testimony which it allows to be heard; its investigators may be 
appointed for political reasons only; its members may be unskilled 
in cross-examination. Only after these hurdles are cleared, can the 
findings of an inquiry committee be welcomed as new source 


material. 
The Dies Committee has certainly not been less open to sus- 
picion on these counts than its predecessors. But to these difficul- 


ties must be added new ones, peculiar to the Dies Committee. The 
hearings have been open to newspapermen alone, and therefore 
the only sources of information are the newspaper reports and the 
edited transcript of the official hearings. 
More than two months elapsed between the passage of the 
resolution by the House and the first move by the Committee. 
During this interval some criticism was voiced on the grounds 
that various Nazi agents were fleeing the country and important 
: records were being destroyed in the interim. One significant in- 
) dication did, however, appear during this period. A speaker in an 
early June meeting of the American Patriots, a New York super- 
patriotic society, remarked that “the Dies Committee is a good 
committee” and that those present need not fear its activities. 


GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 

The Dies Committee reached the headlines at a single bound 
early in August, when it subpenaed George Sylvester Viereck, just 
before he left for Europe.” After the immediate furore had died 
down, however, Viereck was allowed to depart on a “gentleman’s 
agreement” that he would return. There followed a single day of 


For example, the presence of Senator Arthur Vandenberg and other conservatives on 
recent Senate Munitions Inquiry Committee prevented a number of significant dis- 
ires, according to an investigator on that committee's stafl 


“See New York Times, August 4, 1938. 
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Nazi testimony, including alleged documentary evidence, given 


by John C. Metcalfe, Chicago reporter on the staff of the Commit- we 
tee, and Peter Gissibl, former Chicago functionary of the German- nc 
American Bund;" this testimony will be discussed and evaluated be 
later. The delay occasioned by this testimony was apparently irk- Fr 
some to Representative Thomas, one of the Committee members, A. 
who urged that the Committee immediately attend to the Federal ” 
Theater Project, which he characterized as “a patronage vehicle 
for Communists” needing a “thorough cleansing”'’—although 
official hearings on the subject had not yet begun. Mr. Thomas was “y 
to have his opportunity later. = 
JOHN P. FREY Fe 
Following this cursory examination of Nazi activities, th of 
Committee turned at once to Communism. The first and perhaps sat 
the most prominent witness in this direction was Colonel John P. mn 
Frey of the American Federation of Labor, who testified that the _ 
Committee for Industrial Organization was ruled by Commu ‘* 
nists, that the leaders of nearly every union afhliated to the C.L.O. ” 
were Moscow-dominated, and that all of the central leaders of th: — 
C.1.0. with the exception of John L. Lewis were likewise Com 
munistic.'' Colonel Frey named some 280 C.1.O. union officials, a, 
accompanying a small percentage of his statements with corrobo we 
rating material. Frey’s charges seem to have been accepted rather a 
uncritically by the Committee. At one point Representativ: ms 
Thomas is reported to have asked the source of a particular bit al 
of testimony, to which Frey replied “I cannot openly give th er 
source of my information.” “But you are convinced that that docu ace 
ment is authentic ?” Thomas asked; and upon receiving an affirm apy 
tive answer allowed the lengthy statement to remain in ¢! ie 
record.”* ” 
® See New York Times, August 13, 1938. See also Committee Hearings, Vol. 1, py ¢] 
75-90. ‘ 
19 See New York Times, August 10, 1938. 
11 See New York Times, August 14 and 16, 1938; also Committee Hearings, \ a 


pp. 91-278. 
12 See Committee Hearings, Vol. 1, pp. 194-5. 
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The denials forthcoming from many of the alleged Communists 
were, as is generally the rule, given limited space on inside pages; 
no case is known where a man so charged was allowed to appear 
before the Committee, either for denial or corroboration. Colonel 
Frey also failed to name some prominent officials within the 
A.F. of L. who make no secret of their Communist afhliation. 


EDWARD F. SULLIVAN 

The next page-1 story in regard to the Committee’s work con- 
cerned a report submitted to it by one of its chief investigators, 
Edward F. Sullivan, on Communistic activities on the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Sullivan charged that Harry Bridges, Pacific Maritime 
Federation president, was personally responsible for 60 per cent 
of the labor strife on the West Coast, including terrorism, crop 
sabotage, and murder; that Mr. Bridges was protected by “an out- 
standing official” of the Department of Labor; that Communism 
was rampant in the movie industry, and also among the schools. 
As for Nazi and Silvershirt activity, Mr. Sullivan reported that 
lewish organizations “were naturally concerned,” but that “this 
concern is not shared by any other agency.” 

Since Mr. Sullivan’s report does not appear to have contained 
any facts to substantiate his charges, then it must be considered 
from the standpoint of its general credibility. Edward Sullivan 
brought to the Committee a rather checkered history. According 
to testimony before the Senate Civil Liberties Committee, he was 
a labor spy of long experience, having worked both for individual 
firms and for the Railway Audit and Inspection Bureau, the latter 
being one of the largest labor espionage organizations in Amer- 
ica.'* Second, he interspersed these activities with encouraging 
anti-Semitism and anti-Catholicism in America for a number of 
years.'* Along this line, he took a prominent part in the first con- 


See New York Times, August 15, 1938. This report has not appeared in any portion 
the published hearings 
* See Hearings, Senate Civil Liberties Commuttee, Exhibit 118 et seq 

See afhdavits of Walter Gordon, Boston publisher, and S. E. Angoff, Boston attorne 
werning anti-Jewish, anti-Catholic, and strike-breaking activities of Sullivan. See also 
idgeport (Conn.) Herald of March 3 and 17, 1935. This material is in the hands of the 


Committee, but has not been included in the published hearings. 
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ference of anti-Semitic organizations in the United States, held in 
Asheville, N.C., in August 1936, and known as the Asheville Con- 
ference;"® he also shared the Washington offices of James True, 
perhaps the most prominent American anti-Semite."’ 


HARRY BRIDGES 

The Sullivan report apparently continued to be the basis for 
further Committee work, however, looking toward the deporta- 
tion of Harry Bridges. Representative Dies decided that the “out- 
standing official” of the Labor Department mentioned by Sullivan 
as protecting Bridges was Secretary Perkins herself, for he stated 
shortly after that it seemed “amazing that Mme. Perkins should 
assume the attitude she has in defense of the alien Bridges and 
refuse to enforce the law.” He added that people “are curious to 
know how many similar cases there are where the Labor Depart- 
ment has failed to enforce the law against radical and criminal 
aliens.” 

The facts involved in the controversy are by now common 
knowledge. The Circuit Court of Appeals (Fifth Circuit) had 
rendered a decision on an analogous case, known as the Strecker 
case, in which the defendant Strecker admitted to being a member 
of the Communist Party of America. The court ruled that Strecker, 
who was not a citizen, could not be deported on the ground that 
he was a member of the Communist Party. The case has been 
appealed, and the appeal is now pending before the Suprem 
Court. 

Secretary Perkins’s refusal to order the immediate deportation 
of Bridges, as requested by Dies, was based upon the following 
grounds: that in view of the decision of the Circuit Court ol 
Appeals, membership in the Communist Party was not ground 
for deportation of non-citizens; that only if this ruling wer 
reversed by the Supreme Court would such ground exist; and 
that while Strecker had admitted membership in the Communist 

16 See Asheville (N.C.) Citizen, August 14, 15, and 16, 1936. 
17 On April 12, 1932, a grand larceny case in which Mr. Sullivan was involved wa 


prossed by Middlesex Superior Court because “defendant (Sullivan) made arranger 


for restitution to plaintiff.” 
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Party, there was no proof that Bridges was a member. The above 
considerations were the subject of a sharp exchange between Rep- 
resentative Dies and Secretary Perkins.** 

As the investigation wore on, gradually a kind of “division of 
labor” began to develop among the Committee members. Repre- 
sentative Parnell Thomas of New Jersey concentrated on the 
WPA, with particular reference to the Federal Arts Projects. 
Representative Noah Mason of Illinois concerned himself chiefly 
with showing that certain organizations were Communistic, and 
that various governmental employees were therefore Communists 
because of afhliation to these groups. Representative Dies remained 
the guiding spirit of the Committee in a political sense, and its 
chief publicity-getter. 


EDWIN P. BANTA 

A sample of the witnesses heard in regard to the above- 
mentioned matters could be found in Edwin P. Banta, who testified 
before a subcommittee of the Dies Committee in New York. Mr. 
Banta had secured a job on the Federal Writers Project in New 
York, and while there employed had joined the Communist 
Party. He appears to have been a member for about two years, until 
a short time before his appearance as a witness. His testimony 
contained very unusual passages, which received full publicity, to 
the effect that young women were used to lure men into serving in 
the army of the Spanish Government, and that the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party (its governing body) had ordered 
one of the writers to proceed post-haste to Jersey City “to bring on 
a state of revolution.”*” 

Mr. Banta’s testimony is, however, open to question as much 
as that of Mr. Sullivan. He did not join the Communist Party in 
order to protect his position, as he testified, but rather as an 
informer. For a number of years he had been active in the work of 
various Nazi groups in New York, and had contributed numerous 

“See New York Times, September 7, 1938; also United Press dispatch from Wash 


ton dated August 31, 1938. 
See New York Times, September 16, 1938. 
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articles to their newspapers and other publications.” In fact, Banta 
was scheduled to address a large meeting of the German-American 
Bund in New York less than a week after he testified before the 
Committee. When it came time for the speech, however, the chair 
man of the meeting announced that Banta had been mistakenly 
scheduled to appear.” 


OTHER WITNESSES 


Too many of the witnesses seemed to have tendencies along 
the lines of Mr. Banta. In addition to him and Sullivan, the list of 
witnesses includes: Walter S. Steele, alleged Washington Silver 
shirt representative; Homer Chaillaux, Indianapolis “Americani 
zation” director of the American Legion, whose letter of com 
mendation to the Kansas anti-Semite, Gerald Winrod, was widely) 
used in the latter’s campaign; Margaret Kerr, director of th« 
Better America Federation of Los Angeles, a West Coast patriot 
group with an anti-labor reputation; Victor Ridder, publisher of 
the New York German-language newspaper Staats-Zeitung; an 
Alvin L. Halpern, who was able to testify before the Committe: 
only because he was on probation from a prison sentence handed 
down less than a month before.” 

Others were present at some of the Committee hearings, either 
advising the Committee or hoping to testify. William Shearer, 
munitions lobbyist, who claimed to have “wrecked” the 1927 
Geneva Disarmament Conference, was seen in frequent conference: 
with Committee members during the hearings; Lawrence Cam, 
bell, secretary of the Johnstown Citizens Committee, was presen! 

2° Chief among these was the Deutscher Beobachter, newspaper of the American N 
tional Socialist Party, a small “splinter” Nazi group whose membership has since 
largely taken over by the German-American Bund. 

21 According to material in the author's possession Representative Dies suggested 
would be imprudent to speak so soon after testifying. The official version of the inci 
is to be found in the Committee Hearings, Vol. Il, pp. 1016-17. 

22 Material in author's possession. Chaillaux’s letter to Winrod was dated April 14, 19 

“3 Halpern was arrested in Brookline, Mass., July 9, 1938 and brought back to Wa 
ington. Indicted for grand larceny July 18, 1938. He was arraigned on August 5, 193> 


and pleaded guilty. He was sentenced to from one to two years imprisonment on Au; 
19, 1938, but was released on probation. 
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at some hearings wishing to testify, as was Donald Shea, Chairman 
of the National Gentile League, prominent anti-Semite and dis- 
tributor of Nazi literature in America.” 

The Committee heard few witnesses in regard to American 
Nazi activities, but the nature of their testimony as well as the 
witnesses themselves indicate the need for critical scrutiny. The 
chief witness in this direction was John C. Metcalfe, former 
Chicago newspaperman attached to the Committee’s staff. Met- 
calfe’s testimony was accepted in practically every detail, no 
matter how startling, without corroboration through careful 
questioning.” The same applies to the testimony of Giralamo 
Valenti, of the Italian Anti-Fascist Committee, who testified con- 
cerning alleged Fascist activities of Italian consuls and others in 
America. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 

The previous controversy over the Committee’s work was as 
nothing, however, compared to that raised by the injection of the 
Dies Committee into close state and national elections during the 
last of October and the first few days of November 1938. Despite 
the political battle then raging in Michigan, the Committee called 
and heard a number of witnesses on alleged Communist activity 
within that state, control over labor unions, Communist connec- 
tions with Governor Frank Murphy, and Murphy's “treasonous” 
handling of the wave of Michigan sit-down strikes. The chief 
witnesses heard were Judge Paul V. Gadola;* John M. Barringer,” 
former city manager of Flint, Mich.; and several Detroit police 
officials. 

The attack upon Governor Murphy was apparently the reason 
for the issuance of a strongly-worded statement by President 
Roosevelt, who charged that the Committee “had permitted itself 
to be used in a flagrantly unfair and un-American attempt to 
influence an election.” He continued that “on the threshold of a 


* Material in author's possession. 

For several instances, see New York Times, November 6, 1938. 
* Commuttee Hearings, Vol. ll, pp. 1674-80. 
> Commuttee Hearings, Vol. Il, pp. 1682-91, 1694-5. 
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vitally important gubernatorial election they permitted a disgrun- 
tled Republican judge, a discharged Republican city manager, and 
a couple of officious police officers to make lurid charges against 
Governor Frank Murphy.” 

Dies replied that the Administration had sabotaged the inves- 
tigation from the beginning, and that “a well-planned campaign of 
misrepresentation, ridicule, and sarcasm was conducted by those 
who hoped to discredit the investigation, . . . aided by members 
of the Cabinet.”*’ Dies added that he referred to Secretary Perkins 
and Secretary Ickes. 

The controversy raised by this incursion into the Michigan 
political scene did not, however, prevent the Committee from 
undertaking similar activity in other states, notably Minnesota and 
California. The chief witness in regard to the latter state was one 
Harper Knowles, who stated that he represented the “radical 
research department” of the California American Legion, and 
testified that the Democratic candidate for lieutenant-governor 
and the state campaign manager were “members of the Com- 
munist Party,” and that the candidates for governor and senator 
were close Communist sympathizers.*° 

Knowles was, however, promptly repudiated by the state 
commander of the California American Legion as not representing 
the Legion,*’ and another Californian prominent in veterans 
circles stated that he was “heartsick to see a Congressional Com 
mittee so prostituted” and that he resented its “exploitation by 
partisan Republican interests.”** Later it was discovered that 
Knowles was on leave of absence from his job with Associated 
Farmers, Inc., a Pacific Coast vigilante group headed by th 
Republican candidate for senator.” 

These activities in political campaign areas brought to a head 


disagreements which had long existed within the Committee, and 


28 See New York Times, October 26, 1938. 

29 See New York Times, October 27, 1938; also November 1, 1938. 

30 See New York Times, October 27, 1938; also Committee Hearings, pp. 1715-204! 
31 See New York Times, November 8, 1938. 

32 See New York Times, October, 30, 1935. 

33 New York Times, November 6, 1938. 
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Representatives Healey of Massachusetts and Dempsey of New 
Mexico requested a postponement of investigation until after the 
election “in the interests of fairness.”** Dies, apparently with the 
support of the two Republican members and Mosier, lame-duck 
Ohio Democrat, refused to do so, pressed the Michigan and Cali- 
fornia investigations, and announced his intention of looking into 
“Ohio Communism.” This called forth a strong telegram from 
Representative Dempsey of New Mexico, who, threatening to 
resign, stated, “I know of nothing more cowardly than to permit 
wild and irrational statements, which have no basis in fact and 
have only for their end the assassination of characters of men who 
are outstanding and who both you and | know to be American 
citizens of the highest type.”*° 


VALUE OF THE FINDINGS 

A general survey of the testimony given before the Committee 
shows that the findings so far will be of little use to the student. 
First, there has been an almost complete lack of information 
regarding principals involved in any given “subversive” movement. 
Documents have not been discovered by the Committee’s investi- 
gators which aid in cross-examination; testimony has not been 
wrung from unwilling witnesses who have taken part, and are 
continuing to take part, in the activities under investigation. 
Instead, it has been freely given by persons bitterly opposed to the 
activities on which they testified. Moreover, many of them could 
have been testifying for any number of ulterior motives. 

Dies has stated on many occasions that opportunity for denial 
will be given. But of the hundreds or perhaps thousands of persons 
who were accused of being “Communists” or (infrequently) 
“Nazis,” a careful study of the available reports indicates that with 
a single possible exception not one of the accused has been called 
to the stand thus far either for cross-examination or to make a 
statement in his own defense. 


34 See New York Post, October 27, 1938; also New York Times, October 28, 1938 
®° See United Press dispatch from Lordsburg, N.M., dated October 29, 1933. 
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The witnesses themselves have not been of the type to inspire 
confidence in the investigation. As mentioned, all seem to have 
possessed the bitterest hostility toward the movements about which 
they testified. Moreover, and this applies particularly to the wit- 
nesses on Communistic activity, an unfortunately large number 
seem to have been professional patriots, vigilantes, political stool- 
pigeons, labor spies, anti-Semites, Nazi-sympathizers, and 
criminals. 

The methods used in the hearings were described by one 
reporter as follows: “The mixture of plausible testimony with 
fantastic, the practice of committee members of putting words in 
the witnesses’ mouths, their almost universal failure to seek devel- 
opment or proof of startling accusations or to develop the back- 
grounds and possible animus of the accusers, make covering the 
inquiry a headache of major proportions.”** Examples of leading 
questions are numerous. At one point Homer Chaillaux was asked 
if the Workers Alliance was controlled by Communists. “It is 
controlled by the Communist Party, although, in my opinion, the 
great majority of its 800,000 members do not know that this is the 
case,” he replied. “In other words,” Chairman Dies questioned, 
“public funds are being used to further Communism in this coun- 
try?”; and Chaillaux replied in the affirmative.’ Chaillaux was 
later asked, “Is it not true that the American League for Peace and 
Democracy is an arm of the so-called popular front of the Com- 
munist Party ?”; and again Chaillaux replied “That is true.”** 

On another occasion a witness stated that there were 145,000 
“working members” of the Communist Party in California, includ 
ing many able middle-class people, and a newspaperman asked 
Dies to find out what makes Communists out of so many abl 
people. “Most of these people are dupes of the Communists, aren't 
they?” Dies inquired; “They are good people who don’t know 
what it’s all about?” The witness blandly agreed, and the news- 

36 New York Times, November 6, 1938. 
37 New York Times, August 18, 1938; for official version see Commiuttee Hearings, \ 


l, Pp. 434 et seq. 
38 shid. 
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paperman tried again, writing out his question this time. Dies 
pushed the question aside, remarking, “It would call for a conclu- 


9939 


sion on his part. 

Again, Representative Thomas, New Jersey Republican, asked 
a witness: “Do you not think that the many steps taken by our 
government in recent years such as the reorganization bill and the 
Supreme Court bill constitute a prelude to dictatorship in this 
country?” This question, however, was not answered, as the 
Democratic members objected. 

Some ludicrous situations occurred, as when Chairman Dies 
asked a witness if John G. Reid, Michigan labor leader, was the 
founder of the “John Reed Clubs.” At another point Tom Mann, 
the British Laborite, was confused with the eminent German 
author, Thomas Mann, and the latter was put down as a Com- 
munist leader.*° 

Another unusual feature of the Dies Committee has been the 
habit of various Committee members of making public statements, 
speeches, and radio addresses before the hearings are completed. 
Representative Thomas made a radio address in which he linked 
“Bolshevism, Nazism, Fascism, and New Dealism” as the “four 
horsemen of autocracy.” Dies himself took time out from the 
inquiry to borrow an idea from “all-America” football selections 
and pick an international team of “hate purveyors”; he included 
Harry Hopkins, Secretary Ickes, John L. Lewis, NLRB economist 
David Saposs, and Paul Sifton of the Wages and Hours Adminis- 
tration, together with Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, and others."’ Dies 
also announced plans to form a “League for Peace and American- 
ism,” adding that he had received thousands of letters endorsing 
the idea**—although it is not clear how thousands of favorable 
letters could be received before the idea itself had been made public. 

A general measure of the competence and care of the investi- 


gation may be seen in the amount of testimony “read in”—that 


* See note 25. 
*°! sAid. 
+l See New Y rk Times, November 14, 1935. 
#2 See New . ork Times, September 21, 1938 
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is, included by the Committee in its printed record with little or 
no attempt to establish its authenticity. Such material was often 
not even read to the Committee, but furnished to the Printing 
Office for inclusion in the hearings. In the first volume of the 
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hearings alone, more than half of the testimony (more than 500 . 
pages) was thus “read in” to the record with little or no question- 
ing; this same testimony named as “Communist” 640 organiza- 

tions, 483 newspapers, and 280 labor organizers. 

In conclusion, the chief activities of the Dies Committee seem 

to have concentrated in two directions: to embarrass the Adminis- ( 

tration in a political campaign, and to get as much and as favorable . 

publicity as possible. Both attempts have been successful, the latter h 

in quantity if not in quality. It is and perhaps will remain a unique 0 

example of its type in legislative investigating committees. As a d 

study in political and publicity technique it might possibly be S 

useful, but he who expects anything more of value from its find- a 

ings must be sanguine indeed. S 
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SOCIAL DYNAMICS 
AND PUBLIC OPINION 


By PETER H. ODEGARD 


Dr. Odegard is now Professor of Political Science at Amherst College. 
He is the author of Pressure Politics, American Public Mind and co- 
author of American Politics: A Study in Political Dynamics. He is a 
graduate of the University of Washington and received the doctorate 
of Columbia University in 1928. 


en of public opinion are in final analysis students of 
human thought and behavior. Whether as political scientists, econ- 
omists, psychologists, sociologists or philosophers our universe of 
discourse is the same. We are in short, whether we realize it or not, 
students of the sociology of knowledge, belief and conduct. There 
are few, if any, areas of human experience toward which we can 
safely assume an attitude of unconcern. The “flower in the crannied 
wall” leads no less surely to every frontier of thought and feeling 
than does the form and function of social action and belief. I know 
of no field of inquiry where vision, imagination, and insight are so 
vitally necessary. The description of a philosopher as one who sees 
life steadily and sees it whole is equally applicable to the student of 
public opinion at his best. He must constantly ask not only how 
but why we behave like human beings. He must be concerned with 
human drives or motives no less than with the structure and mech- 
anism of social conduct, with social dynamics as well as social 
statics. Above all he must remember that the particular inquiry 
upon which he may be for the moment engaged is but a segment of 
a larger whole to which it must somehow be related. Otherwise he 
comes to resemble the blind man who undertook to describe an 
elephant by feeling its tail. 

What has been said assumes, of course, that students of public 
opinion are interested in the functional etiology of attitudes as well 
as in the description and measurement of opinion. (An opinion is 
at best merely a crude representation of an attitude.) Our position 
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today is not unlike that of the psychologists nearly fifty years ago. 
The so-called brass instrument school under the leadership of 
Weber, Fechner, and Wundt in Europe and the Titchenerian struc- 
turalists in America, in seeking to emancipate psychology from 
philosophy and metaphysics indentured it in its infancy to physiol- 
ogy and mechanics. The vague generalizations of arm-chair in- 
quiries concerning human understanding seemed naive and unsci- 
entific when contrasted with the precision of Weber’s law, reaction 
time studies and the careful measurement of neuro-muscular 
twitches. It required the vigorous protestations and research of 
instinctivists like James and McDougall, functionalists like Dewey 
and Angell, dynamists and psychoanalysts like Woodworth and 
Freud, and gestaltists like Koftka and Koehler to restore psycho! 
ogy as the science of human nature rather than as a branch of 
Newtonian physics. Even today a rereading of William James's 
Principles of Psychology is a healthy antidote to the nickel-in-the 
slot mechanistic psychology of the extreme behaviorists. 

The analogy is by no means exact—but a not altogether dis- 
similar situation prevails today among students of public opinion. 
Many of us in our revolt against the methods of Bagehot, Bryce, 
Bauer and Lowell have turned to the precise measurement of 
minutiae in a feverish search for instruments of understanding and 
control. The sphygmograph and the calculus have become standard 
equipment for the 1939 model of public opinion research. Nor 1s 
this altogether to be lamented. August Comte described the emer- 
gence of scientific method as the transition from imagination and 
fantasy to observation and experiment. Whatever makes for more 
precise and objective observation must be put down therefore as 
scientific advance. It is certainly true, too, that more accurate meth- 
ods of measurement help to increase the possibility of control. The 
studies of Thurstone, Pressey, Terman, and Murphy among psy- 
chologists and of Beyle, Gosnell, Gallup, Ogburn, Rice and others 
among political scientists and sociologists represent notable contri 
butions to the study of public opinion. Psycho-metrics and socio 
metrics are well on the way to becoming as rigorously scientific as 
physics and chemistry. 


‘ 
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NARROWED FIELD OF VISION 

The sad paradox of this development for students of public 
opinion is that refinements of method too often lead to a progres- 
sive narrowing of the field of vision and yield increasingly precise 
descriptions of what is superficial or fragmentary, or both. There 
is, moreover, real danger that, in carrying over to the social sciences 
the methods of the natural sciences, we will avoid qualitative analy- 
sis in Our preoccupation with quantitative analysis. We are likely to 
ask only How? How many? or How much? and to fight shy of 
asking Why? and To what purpose? As Karl Mannheim observes, 
we tend “to be content to attribute importance to what is measur- 
able merely because it happens to be measurable.” It may be true 
that quality is spread on quantity like butter on bread, but this is 
not always discernible in most of the quantitative studies that have 
thus far appeared. 

There is an unfortunate tendency also to assume that verbal 
opinions bear a 1-to-1 relation to attitudes and that what a man says 
at any given time is an accurate representation of what he feels or 
what he will do at some future time. It is of course important and 
valuable to know that a given percentage of a scientifically selected 
sample of voters in October 1938 expressed a continuing loyalty to 
the New Deal or to the Wagner Act or to Martin Dies. It is at least 
equally important and valuable to know why, and yet on this 
question most current surveys throw precious little light. Unless we 
know why certain preferences or antipathies are expressed, we are 
almost as much in the dark as to what should be done to accelerate 
or retard a tendency, after the survey as before. It may be that by 
progressive particularization we can achieve results that will give 
us the answers we seek. But to follow this course will inevitably 
involve not only an elaboration of apparatus indescribably complex 
and costly, but may land us in such a wilderness of detail, in such an 
impenetrable forest of particulars, as to defy classification or gen- 
eralization. 

Nor is our position much improved if we turn from the statis- 
ticians who count and classify verbalisms to the physiological psy- 
chologists who measure neuro-muscular or cardiac reactions. It is 
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no doubt true that alternations in blood pressure, psychogalvanic 
reflexes, and pulse rates, accompany, if they do not cause, emotional 
disturbances and psychophysical tensions which we describe as 
attitudes. The Lange-James theory which prefers to believe that we 
are afraid because we run, rather than that we run because we are 
afraid, has never been scientifically established. Indeed the studies 
of C. G. Sherrington, The Integrative Action of the Nervous 
System, and W. B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear 
and Rage, cast considerable doubt upon its validity. Professor Lass- 
well and others have demonstrated that significant physiological 
changes do occur in the psychoanalytical interview, without indi- 
cating whether this is cause or effect, and the Marston Lie Detector 
Test has made its way from the laboratory into the law courts. But 
the bearing of all this on the opinion and behavior of publics is by 
no means clear. The question remains whether, except by a process 
of dubious extrapolation, such refined analyses have any very sig- 
nificant relation to the dynamic factors involved in the current 
contest between labor and management or the innumerable other 
conflicts that arrest the attention of scientist and layman alike. 

It may be true that psychophysical tensions in the individual 
personality are ultimately reflected in an accumulation of social 
tensions out of which mutual antagonisms grow, and _ that 
these may or may not be accurately represented by the verbal 
symbols of social intercourse. But in final analysis these social 
tensions arise out of impulses and drives which not even the 
most delicate instruments can detect, but which may nevertheless 
be common knowledge to every normal adult. The mechanisms 
and structures through which these drives operate are provided by 
the biological and social heritage which may be well or poorly 
adapted to their satisfaction. 

When the customs and institutions of mankind stand inesca 
pably in the way of primordial strivings for prestige, security, new 
experience, and the recreational satisfactions of procreation, the 
result will be either immorality or psychosis on the one hand, or 
social readjustment or revolution on the other. The resistance may 
be great or small, the threshold of social inhibition high or low, 
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social customs and institutions flexible or rigidly inflexible. The 
degree of inflexibility and the extent of the resistance marks the 
difference between orderly progress and revolution. What I am 
saying is that the dynamics of social change are to be found in the 
continuous conflict between visceral hungers and the mores or 
between the libido and the law, using both terms in their widest 
sense. It is essentially what Freud means when he speaks of the 
ambivalent character of human behavior manifested in the struggle 
between the id and the superego. The resulting tensions form the 
basis for any real analysis of the etiology of attitudes. Where tension 
is great we speak of what Doob calls dominant attitudes or of what 
Wilhelm Bauer calls dynamic opinion; where tension approaches 
a minimum we speak of /atent attitudes or static opinion. Com- 
pared to the task of understanding what is involved in the transi- 
tion from latent or static to dominant or dynamic attitudes, the 
counting and classification of verbalisms or the recording of neuro- 
muscular reactions is child’s play. 

If the student of opinion management is to assist in the release 
or resolution of those tensions which make for antagonism and 
conflict he will have to develop a broader view and a deeper insight 
than is displayed in a preoccupation with precise description of 
cultural superficialities. Once he realizes this he will see why such 
studies as Sumner’s Folkways, Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism, Troeltsch’s Die Soziallehren der Christlichen Kirchen 
und Gruppen, Veblen’s Theory of the Leisure Class, Laski's Rise of 
Liberalism, Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia, Freud’s Totem and 
Taboo, and Civilization and Its Discontents, Lasswell’s World Pol- 
itics and Personal Insecurity, the Lynds’ Middletown, and even 
Arnold’s Folklore of Capitalism are among the very best textbooks 
on public opinion. 


AMBIVALENT BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 

Whether we take the intellectualistic, naturalistic, or what 
Robert Binkley called the phenomenological view of opinion, we 
are compelled to consider the relation between verbal responses 
and overt behavior. The hiatus between the world of will and idea 
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which troubled Arthur Schopenhauer is of no less concern to con- 
temporary students of social control. It is a matter of common 
observation that what men say they believe is not always an accu- 
rate representation of what they really believe when measured in 
terms of behavior. Not infrequently an avowal of belief in the 
Christian beatitudes, or in Jeffersonian democracy, or state rights, 
or any one of a hundred other social myths bears little or no rela- 
tion to actual behavior patterns. So great is this gap in the case of 
the Christian public that one wag was led to observe that Christians 
are people who believe in the Way of the Cross on Sunday and the 
Way of the Double-Cross on the other six days of the week. Who 
has not known the business or professional man who, having loudly 
declared his belief in free enterprise and rugged individualism 
proceeds to demand, almost in the same breath, legal restrictions, 
discriminating taxation, strict regulation, or outright suppression 
of his competitors? How many unfortunate Negroes have been 
lynched by lawless mobs in the name of law and order? 

Such ambivalent behavior cannot be understood or predicted 
by elaborate compilations of verbal responses. Nor can it be smug] 
condemned or dismissed as the conduct of hypocrites and ignorant 
untermensch. Nor do we throw much light on the processes in 
volved by asserting that the symbols used are meaningless or th: 
conduct logically indefensible. What we are confronted with her: 
is the ancient conflict between the worlds of will and idea. Or, to 
put the matter more bluntly, we are faced with a conflict between 
standards of conduct rationalized in social myths and the viscera! 
hungers or drives which are the dynamic and impelling forces in 
human conduct. 

There is a tendency to forget that words are instruments not 
only of reason but of will. When used logically according to the 
laws of identity, contradiction, excluded middle, and sufhcient 
reason they are, as Thomas Hobbes said, wise men’s counters. But 
they are equally and more commonly serviceable, without regard 
for logic and indeed in flagrant violation of the so-called laws oi 
thought, as symbols to rationalize, i.e. give meaning to, impulsiv: 
demands. Used logicaily, words are among the major tools o! 
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science. Used non-logically they are the propagandists’ stock in 
trade. They become fool’s gold only when they cease to be of use 
to both science and sentiment, or when they are taken at face value 
without regard for the life situation of those who use them. It is 
then that we can realistically speak of the tyranny of words—i.e. 
when symbols become the masters rather than the servants of intel- 
ligence and will. 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘glory,’ ” said Alice. 

Humpty Dumpty smiled contemptuously. “Of course you 
don’t—tll I tell you. I meant ‘there’s a nice knock-down argument 
for you.’ ” 

“But,” Alice objected, “ ‘glory’ doesn’t mean a ‘nice knock- 
down argument.’ ” 

“When J use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, “it means just 
what I choose it to mean—neither more or less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make words 
mean so many different things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is to be 
master—that’s all.” 

Most words in common non-scientific usage are veritable boxes 
of Pandora—or, as Humpty Dumpty insisted, they are like capa- 
cious portmanteaux, out of which any number of meanings can be 
extracted to serve the person and his wishes. Symbols of identifica- 
tion, demand, and expectation, which comprise a large part of the 
language of social intercourse, are necessarily abstract. But, unlike 
the abstractions of science, they are universals under which many 
different, conflicting, and even contradictory particulars may be 
subsumed. The larger and more varied the public which they serve, 
the greater will be the variety of meanings to which they must 
give sanctuary and the more abstract and universal must they be. 
Their usefulness as propaganda is destroyed by particularization, 
since the more precise they become the smaller will be the public 
to which they afford suitable rationalizations of psychic tensions 
arising from the stress of social adjustment. For the function of 
social beliefs is to enable the individual or group to utilize the 
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familiar psychopathological mechanisms of projection, introjection, 
transfer, etc., under the aegis of culturally commendable myths. 
It follows, therefore, that any inquiry into the etiology of 
attitudes must take account of the function they fulfill for various 
publics and the individuals of which they are composed. Such an 
inquiry, as Franz Alexander says, “must always be a historical one, 
cultural, political and economic history, corresponding to the 
individual life history in psychoanalysis.” We cannot exercise the 
demons of race prejudice, class hatred, religious bigotry, and polit- 
ical paranoia, unless we first know how such attitudes and beliefs 
function to make tolerable and meaningful the lives of those who 
hold them. We need to know more about the dynamic factors in- 
volved in the will to believe. This is particularly important for those 
of us who are interested in the rdle of propaganda in society. 
Those symbol specialists whom we call propagandists merely 
offer symbolic representations, rationalizations if you will, of per- 
sonal wishes and insecurities. Their programs win support in so 
far as they offer opportunity for the resolution of psychic tensions 
and an outlet for private aggressions. This is merely another way 
of saying with Harold Laski (The State in Theory and Practice) 
that the propagandist “does not influence the multitude unless th« 
grievances for which he demands redress are grievances they pro- 
foundly feel.” Essentially the same view was expressed by Aldous 
Huxley when he wrote, “Men accept the propagandists’ theology 
or political theory because it apparently justifies and explains th« 
sentiments and desires evoked in them by circumstances.” 


THE FUNCTION OF SYMBOLS 

The validity of any ideology, symbol, slogan, or program cc 
pends not upon its logical form but upon its psychological function 
in any given culture. It is well to remember that although techno! 
ogy rests on logic and science, civilization, as a complex of routines, 
habits, institutions and loyalties, rests on sentiment. In a very rea! 
sense propagandists may be regarded as the architects of civiliza 
tion since it is they who provide the symbols in terms of which men 
can unite with common loyalties in pursuit of common programs 
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of action. The battle among rival political propagandas is at bottom 
a conflict between those who seek to perpetuate existing institutions 
and customs and those who seek to change them. Those who enjoy 
security, prestige, power and wealth (income, defense, and safety) 
under the prevailing system stand opposed to those who feel them- 
selves thwarted and victimized by it. The outcome, barring perhaps 
the forcible suppression of opposition, will depend upon the extent 
and intensity of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with things as they 
are and the skill of myth makers, propagandists, in rationalizing 
existing loyalties or current discontents. Extensive and intensive 
preoccupation with competing ideologies is a crude measure of 
social instability just as the gap between science and technology on 
the one hand and social custom and usage on the other is a measure 
of social lag. The first indicates the predominance of dynamic 
attitudes generated by widespread discontent and the impoverish- 
ment of traditional myths. The second, social lag, indicates the 
predominance of static opinion or attitudes, characteristic of a 
culture which is unenlightened, perhaps, but contented and satis- 
hed with its traditional mythology. 

What I wish to make clear is that social beliefs or myths, 
abstract and meaningless as they may appear to the logician, have 
a vital function in the lives of human beings. That function is to 
give communicable meaning to actual experience and behavior or 
to serve as a compensatory device for the satisfaction of elementary 
human hungers. Our visceral itches and the habits growing out of 
them become meaningful when symbolized as love, or liberty, or 
justice, or democracy. Our individual wishes are glorified when 
translated into symbols claiming universal validity. Flight into the 
fantasy of racial or national grandeur is a soul-satisfying experience 
for anyone oppressed by a sense of personal fear or ineptitude. 

There is more truth than poetry in George Schuyler’s assertion 
that the Negro’s greatest gift to America is flattery. “Look,” he says, 
“for example, at Isadore Shankersoff. . . . In Russia he was a 
nobody—hoofed by everybody—the Mudsill of society. Quite natu- 
rally his inferiority complex was Brobdingnagian. Arriving under 
the shadow of the Statue of Liberty, he is still Isadore Shankersoff, 
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the prey of sharpers and cheap grafters, but now he has moved 
considerably higher in the social scale. Though remaining mentally 
adolescent, he is no longer at the bottom; he is a white man! Over 
night he has become a member of the superior race. . . . For the 
first time in his life he is better than somebody.” The same applies 
to Cyrus Dumbell, Anglo-Saxon textile slave from the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Ignorant, propertyless, poor, exploited, “Cy has never 
had cause to think himself of any particular importance in the 
scheme of things, but his fellow workers tell him differently. He is 
a white man, they say, and therefore divinely appointed to “keep 


the nigger down.’ . . . Like the ancient Greeks and Romans, he 
now believes himself superior. . . . Whatever his troubles may be, 
he has learned . . . to blame it all on the dark folks, who are, he is 


now positive, without exception his inferiors.” The lavish praise 
which we bestow upon the group with which we are identified 
affords satisfaction for narcissistic tendencies not otherwise realiz- 
able. Worship of the group becomes an oblique form of personal 
adoration. 

It is comforting to believe that our successful offspring are 
merely chips off the old block or, contrariwise, that our problem 
children are product: of an unfortunate environment and bad asso 
ciates, outside their own home. There is abundant evidence to show 
that belief in heredity, as distinguished from knowledge of genet 
ics, is correlated with social prestige, security, and income. Nor is it 
wholly unrelated to the desire for survival. 

How joyful for the poor and disadvantaged to believe that 
heaven is their destination and that on the day of final judgment 
they will be first while their oppressors, real or fancied, roast in hell 
within full view of the elect as they sit in paradise! Or that $200 a 
month or $30 Every Thursday awaits them once their dear leade: 
has routed the forces of darkness. To understand the full signif 
cance of these beliefs it is necessary to look beyond the symbols 
themselves to the dynamic factors, material or otherwise, affecting 
the lives of those who proclaim their devotion to them. The elab 
oration of symbols without regard for the social milieu in which 
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they are to function is like building castles in the air. This, I take it, 
is what Marx meant when he said that “Man makes his own history 
but he does so only out of the materials at hand.” 

To discover what these materials are requires more careful 
research than the description and analysis of isolated S-R (stimu- 
lus-response ) relationships. Our task is the study of the entire form 
and content of society—an inquiry into the nature and significance 
of social gestalten. For such is the character of social life that to 
shatter a myth is to shake to their roots the individuals concerned 
in it. It is to assail not only the pillars of society but the structure of 
the soul. 

The Constitution of the United States, for example, is more 
than a brooding omnipresence in the sky. The parchment upon 
which the sacred words are inscribed is no more the Constitution 
than the New Testament is Christianity. The words, it is true, are 
there for everyone to read, but their significance—literal, analogi- 
cal, or anagogical—does not depend upon the exigetical pronounce- 
ments of students skilled in the law. It depends upon acts of will 
and considerations of interest by those whose conduct it is sought 
to circumscribe within the ambit of the script as set forth. Demand 
for constitutional change is likely to represent not merely discon- 
tent with a particular clause or construction but revolt against an 
entire social order of which the Constitution as construed is the 
symbol. Similarly the cry “Preserve the Constitution” may be more 
than a liturgical mask for resistance to a particular amendment, 
although of course it may be that too, It may arise from a profound 
fear that the society in which those who raise the cry have pros- 
pered is in danger and the Constitution stands as the ark and cove- 
nant of what they know as civilization. It is not without signifi- 
cance, to cite one other example, that Professor Ferrero called his 
book on the fall of Rome The Ruin of Ancient Civilization and 
the Triumph of Christianity. 

And so I return to my original proposition, namely, that 
students of public opinion must concern themselves with weightier 
matters than the precise description of trivialities, if they are to 
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understand the etiology of attitudes and the function of belief in 
society. They must inquire into the foundations, both material and 
psychological, of civilization and the dynamic forces which give it 
life. Such an inquiry will need not only the specialized competence 
of the scientist but something of the philosopher's vision to see life 
steadily and see it whole. Only if we do that can we hope to throw 
much light into the darkness that lies ahead. 
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MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 
AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By EDGAR DALE 


Edgar Dale, an Associate Professor of Education at Ohio State Uni 
versity since 1929, has been concerned for some years with investiga 
tions in the field of motion pictures. His studies have dealt with 
children’s attendance at the movies, the content of motion pictures, and 
techniques for developing better tastes in the ficld of mot 
He is the author of How to Appreciate Motion Pictures and The Content 


of Motion Pictures; co-author of Teaching with Motion Pictures and 


tion picture 


Motion Pictures in Education. He is national chairman of the Com 
mittee on Motion Pictures and Visua ducation for the National 


Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


The problem of the motion picture industry and public opinion 
can be discussed under three clear-cut categories: First, what does 
the motion picture industry want? Second, how does it go about 
getting it? And third, how successful is it? 

The major interest of the motion picture industry is to run its 
business as a profitable enterprise. But, it should also be pointed out 
that these profits must be secured from motion pictures which are 
within an ideological framework not differing greatly from the 
philosophy of the major banking interests which supply funds for 
the production of feature motion pictures. Profitable business opera- 
tions depend significantly upon a favorable public opinion, as Will 
Hays quite accurately pointed out in his annual report dated March 
28, 1938. He said: “No industry is more dependent upon favorable 
public relations than the motion picture industry.” 

Profits, we must remember, can be jeopardized in a number of 
ways. First of all, and basically, motion picture attendance 1s de- 
pendent upon the current opinion of the public concerning the 
quality of motion pictures—both in general and with reference to 
specific motion pictures. The industry tries to develop the movie 
habit—the uncritical dropping in to the movie house one or more 
times a week no matter what is on. Anything that interferes with 
this habit is bad for public relations. 
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Second, profits are endangered through interference in what 
the industry can or cannot film, especially interference that comes 
after pictures are made, e.g. through censorship. There are six 
states which have censorship legislation, namely, Pennsylvania 
(1911), Ohio (1913), Kansas (1913), Maryland (1917), New York 
(1921), Virginia (1922). Furthermore, there are, according to the 
Film Daily Yearbook for 1938, local censor boards in the following 
key cities: Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, Milwaukee, Okla 
homa City, Portland, San Francisco, and Seattle. Indeed, the major 
markets for motion picture films are pretty effectively blanketed by 
censorship regulation. 


COST OF CENSORSHIP 

Regulations doubtless affect the industry adversely in the 
following ways: 

1. Actual banning of a picture. This happens only rarely, and 
then with films not made by a member of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors Association. Several films have been 
banned in Ohio. Obviously, in a populous state like Ohio such a 
ban means a tremendous loss of income. 

2. The actual costs of censorship are great, too. For example, 
the Ohio State Censor Bureau receives $3.00 per reel and last year 
it censored 67,000 reels, making a total cost of $201,000 to th: 
motion picture industry in one state alone. | am not so certain, 
however, that censorship is completely a loss to the motion picture 
industry. Where censorship has been lax, at least in terms of what 
the public has demanded, the censors have been used as a kind of 
scapegoat by the motion picture industry. There is little doubt, for 
example, that in 1934 the censor boards were far more lax in passing 
films than at least the vocal minority of the public demanded. 
Furthermore, relationships between censor boards and motion 
picture producers are sometimes quite harmonious. 

3. It is difficult to make changes in sound films, hence censor 
ship is very complicated. With silent films one could merely snip 
out a portion and put in a title. 
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The trade magazine Variety had this to say on March 7, 1928, 
about censorship and its cost: “Six States and 130 Cities Protect 
Themselves By Censorship Against Hollywood. Up to and includ- 
ing last year, producers have been losing around $3,500,000 an- 


nually in sequences which have been eliminated in the six states 
and 130 municipalities (in the United States) where censorship 1s 
enforced.” 

From 8o per cent to 85 per cent of our population see censored 
films, according to a statement made by C. C. Pettijohn in a hear- 
ing on bills relating to compulsory block-booking and _blind- 
selling.’ 

The area in which public opinion is most significant is not 
censorship but in legislation regarding trade practices. As a matter 
of fact, an astute observer of the motion pictures, Mr. P. S. Harri- 
son, editor of Harrison's Reports, reviewing service for independent 
exhibitors, says flatly that Hays was appointed in 1922 not so much 
for the moral issues in motion pictures as he was to carry on work 
in the field of trade practices. The specific legislative threats to the 
motion picture industry are as follows: 

1. Legislation to divorce production from exhibition. 

2. Legislation to prevent compulsory block-booking and 
blind-selling. 

3. Legislation regulating trade practices regarding right to 
buy product, establishment of new movie houses, clearance zones, 
and the like. 

4. Federal legislation against alleged monopolistic practices. 

Here, then, is what the motion picture industry wants to 
avoid. How has it influenced public opinion in order to secure 
favorable public relations? One can best get perspective on this 
problem by viewing the problem historically. I shall confine this 
discussion primarily to the incumbency of Will Hays as President 
of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Inc. 


! Motion Picture Films. Hearing betore a subcommittee of the Committee on Interstat: 


nd Foreign Commerce, House of Representatives, 74th Congress, March 1936, p. 453 
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ADVENT OF WILL HAYS 


In 1919, according to a report of Mrs. Robbins Gilman, twenty- 
three states and many cities attempted to secure legislation dealing 
with censorship. In 1920, according to Wid’s Motion Picture Year- 
book, censorship battles in at least thirty-six states were fought 
during the winter of 1921 by the Censorship Committee of the 
National Association. This indicates more legislative battles than 
have been handled at any one time. Unfavorable public opinion 
had been further aroused by the Pickford divorce, the Fatty 
Arbuckle scandal, the William Dean Taylor murder, and other 
events. What did Will Hays do when he took office ? 

First of all, there was confession of guilt on the part of th: 
industry by Mr. Hays—who was, of course, at that time a symbol 
of purity and respectability. 

Second, there was developed a public relations campaign. In 
the words of Terry Ramsaye in his Million and One Nights, a 
history of the motion picture industry, “The motion picture began 
to scream with outraged innocence.” 

Ramsaye goes on to say that: “Writers, better known for their 
fictional contributions to the scenario departments than for their 
abilities as reporters, were brought in as a defensive army. They 
reached Hollywood in the morning, and by night completed 
profound articles stating they had been unable to verify reports of 
wickedness. These had the same importance as interviews on 
America with European celebrities who have just had their first 
look at the Woolworth Building. But big names helped. 

“The second Sunday after the Taylor murder several Holl; 
wood churches played to standing room only with many of the 
surprised regular attendants crowded into the back seats. An atmos 
phere of sweet piety pervaded the shade of the palms and pepper 
trees of Vine Street. 

“Also, those visiting newspaper correspondents became marked 
and observed men. They were run down, roped, hog-tied and taken 
to lunch (without cocktails) and regaled with filtered facts. 
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“Frank Woods, scenario chief at the Lasky studios, made daily 
reports in writing to Jesse Lasky on the movements of the corre- 
spondents. . . 

“Meanwhile, in New York, the Hays office was organizing, 
and teaching the motion picture industry not to be so self-conscious, 
so obvious and clumsy. 

“The right and left bowers of Hays developed to be Courtland 
Smith, formerly head of the American Press Association, inciden- 
tally a brother-in-law of Arthur Brisbane, and Charles C. Petti- 
john, of Indiana and Fifth Avenue.” 


THE WOMEN’S CLUBS 

The second group for Will Hays to appease was the women’s 
clubs. The general plan here is found in an address given by Will 
Hays at the sixteenth biennial convention of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, at Chautauqua, New York, June 28, 1922. 
He says: “Exactly how can this General Federation help? Every 
individual can assist by her own words and actions, by helping to 
see that pictures of superior excellence do receive the public en- 
dorsement they merit. You can have your afhliated clubs do the 
same thing. As a great organization you can, and I earnestly hope 
you do, maintain a vigorous active Department for Better Films, 
and that you, Mrs. Winter, and you others, interest yourselves in it, 
ascertaining everything that is going on and all we are trying to do. 

“Get close to the situation; constructively criticize and ear- 
nestly help in everything. Mobilize all the good women of the 
country for better films; get better film committees under the 
auspices of your division of films, in every community where there 
is any kind of organization affliated with the General Federation.” 

The extent to which Mrs. Winter, the President, cooperated 
with the Hays organization is well indicated by the fact that she has 
had now for a number of years an important position in Hollywood 
working for the Hays office. 

Mr. Hays also organized a Public Relations Committee which 
consisted of numerous national organizations, representing social, 
educational, commercial, and religious groups. In the course of 
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three years, however, a number of these groups withdrew from 
cooperation which they felt was ineffective, and then Mr. Hays 
organized what was called the “open door policy,” e.g. an avenue 
by which suggestions might flow from the public at large to the 
producers, Criticism by women’s clubs in regard to the poor quality 
of motion pictures for children was met by an announced Saturday 
morning movie hour in which it was stated that fifty-two complete 
programs had been developed, each one made up of eight reels—a 
five-reel feature, a two-reel comedy, and a one-reel scenic—that is, 
one program a week for the year. But children’s matinee programs 
have never proved satisiactory. Nevertheless, when complaints 
arose about the quality of films for children, the Hays office could 
always point to this effort which was allegedly unsuccessful. 

Problems relating to trade practices have offered many snags to 
the motion picture industry. Favorable public opinion is of value 
here only where adverse state or national legislation is concerned. 
The major legislative threats regarding trade practices are bills 
divorcing the production and exhibition of films, and second, abol- 
ishing the practices of compulsory block-booking and blind-selling. 

These significant legal actions began as far back as 1923 when 
the Federal Trade Commission took action against the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation on the ground that it was seeking to 
restrain competition. After extensive investigation the Federal 
Trade Commission issued an order to the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation to cease and desist from certain practices. But we find 
in a report of the Federal Trade Commission made public in 
December 1932 that no further effort would be made to enforce 
its block-booking order against this corporation.” 

Furthermore, Senator Brookhart unsuccessfully introduced an 
anti-block-booking bill in 1928. It will be remembered that Brook- 
hart was not returned to the Senate, and there has been a belief in 
the past in Congress that opposing the motion picture industry was 
not a healthy thing to do. 

2 Howard T. Lewis, The Motion Picture Industry. New York: D. Van Nostrand ¢ 


1933, Pp. 180. 
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CURRENT LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS 


At the present time the motion picture industry is faced with 
two basic problems as far as legislation is concerned. First, the 
Neely Bill which deals with compulsory block-booking and blind- 
selling will be reintroduced this session of Congress. It passed the 
Senate last year and probably would have passed the House if it 
could have been got out of committee. The magazine Variety pre- 
dicts that it will pass in the present session of Congress. 

A bill divorcing production and exhibition of films was passed 
in the North Dakota state legislature and to the great surprise of 
the motion picture industry was upheld unanimously in the Court 
of Appeals. In this connection it should be noted that this proposed 
divorce has been approved by both Samuel Goldwyn and Carl 
Laemmle—of considerable significance in developing public opin- 
ion since it indicates that the producers are not unanimous in dis- 
approving the bill. 

Significant, also, is the fact that the first monopoly investiga- 
tion to be undertaken was one against the motion picture industry. 
The major purposes were to divorce exhibition from production 
and to end block sales. 

As the situation has developed, one would be led to conclude 
that somehow or other vocal public opinion in favor of the motion 
picture industry is at a low ebb. If this is true, how can it be 
explained ? 

At this point, I must retrace my story and break in again to 
conditions after Mr. Hays became President of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America. He did quite effectively 
prevent further extension of censorship laws. But this is, indeed, a 
hollow victory because, according to Mr. Pettijohn’s statement, 
about 80 per cent of our population sees censored films. He did, for 
a period of several years, effectively neutralize public opinion to- 
ward the motion picture industry. But certainly, beginning with 
1925, a trend of increasingly unfavorable public opinion has set in. 
Why did this occur? 

First of all, Mr. Hays was never able to affect vitally the kind of 
motion pictures produced. Here it is difficult to speak with accuracy 
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since no valid description of film content exists. But criticisms of 
Hollywood began to increase. In 1927 a committee headed by Mr. 
William Short secured money from the Payne Fund to make a 
study of motion pictures. Mr. W. W. Charters of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, headed the study, and 
by the close of 1933 eleven different studies had appeared. The 
findings of these studies were widely distributed. The Hays office 
evidently decided not to make any widespread attacks upon these 
findings but concentrated some minor attacks upon Mr. Short, the 
person responsible for their initiation. But four years after the 
studies were completed, we find the Hays office sponsoring a vol- 
ume written by Mortimer Adler of the University of Chicago 
bearing in its introduction the revealing statement that it was 
written “at the suggestion of representatives of the motion picture 
industry.” The lack of propaganda value of such a volume is indi- 
cated by the fact that the Motion Picture Herald, \eading trade 
journal of the industry and its constant spokesman, did not even 
review the book. Its editor, Terry Ramsaye, ruefully confessed that: 
“This reviewer, not unfamiliar with the art of reading and the 
dialectics of the stratosphere of academic expression, went into 
retreat with the volume for a fortnight of black coffee and the 
silences of a valley in Connecticut. He emerged with a decision that 
it would be discreet to say nothing about it. A number of other 
reviewers had a look and wrote a paragraph about the book being 
rather large.” 

Since this book did not hit the mark, and since it was expensive 
for the Hays office to distribute (the retail price is $5.00), the 
industry induced Raymond Moley to do an “English translation” 
of the Adler volume. After reading this volume and attempting to 
read the Adler volume, Ramsaye makes this significant statement: 
“The public relations job is a showman’s job. Lawyers and acade 
micians win no arguments with the great commonalty.” 


THE “QUIZ CONTEST” 
A more recent attempt to influence public opinion has been 
the “Movie Quiz” contest financed not only by the producers but 
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by many exhibitors as well. It is popularly referred to as a million- 
dollar campaign. Of this million dollars $600,000 allegedly went 
for advertising in newspapers. The ostensible purpose of the cam- 
paign was to revive movie attendance, which had slumped alarm- 
ingly. None of the advertising funds went to advertising over the 
radio. Why? Let Mr. Pete Harrison, editor of Harrison's Reports, 
give us an answer. In the November 5 issue of Harrison’s Reports 
he says: “But before placing ourselves into a position where we may 
render a correct judgment, it is necessary that we ask ourselves 
whether the primary object of the campaign, that is, to stop radio 
commentators from maligning the industry and recapture the 
public’s good will, has or has not been accomplished. Let us exam- 
ine the facts.” He goes on to say that “radio commentators no 
longer treat the industry and motion pictures with a disrespect, not 
to say the malice with which they treated it before the campaign— 
if anything, they are now treating them with respect. Exhibitor 
organizations no longer buy space in trade papers to tell the 
industry how ‘poisonous’ to the box office are some stars. Producers 
no longer give out interviews telling the American public that the 
quality of the pictures produced today is poor. Hundreds of news- 
papers have told, and are still telling, the public, through their 
editorial columns, that the motion picture industry is sound, and 
that the producers in Hollywood are making highly entertaining 
pictures; they are congratulating the industry for its effort to serve 
the public. So changed has been the sentiment of the newspaper 
editors toward the industry, in fact, that a recent check-up showed 
that out of 500 editorials that appeared in the newspapers of the 
nation, more than g5 per cent were highly favorable.” 

I have read several hundred comments by newspapers dealing 
with the Quiz contest. They have been the usual “puff” about the 
vigor of the industry, its astute judgment in using the newspaper 
as a medium of advertising, the value of movies as entertainment 
and the like. The Detroit News for July 21, 1938, did, however, 
carry this statement: 
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. 
‘ 


With Charlie Chaplin one of the defendants, the government's efforts 
to show existence of a monopoly in motion pictures suffers a heavy 
handicap from the start. It is hard for us, and for the public too, we 
imagine, to dissociate this proceeding from a mental picture of Chaplin 
as the wistful little fellow so often bullied, though not always success 
fully, by hulking and brutal minions of the law. 


However, Chaplin is not the only defendant in this suit, which seems, 
as set out in the complaint, a pretty serious matter. A closeknit trade 
association is charged with exercising over a major share of the picture 
industry a control that extends right from the original selection of 
scripts, down through the pooling of featured players to the actual 
exhibition of the finished product. 


It should be noted that the Attorney-General himself is not sure that th« 
arrangements complained of constitute a violation of the anti-trust laws 
as they stand. The case is more or less an experimental one and, even so, 
appears to have little or nothing to do with the cost of entertainment to 
consumers. Theater ticket prices are arrived at competitively enough. 
The public interest in dissolution of this “monopoly,” if it exists, would 
seem concerned rather with the quality of the pictures produced. 
Theoretically, at least, the keenest competition should produce the best 
pictures and the suppression of competition should be a damper on 
artistic initiative. There again, however, one must recall that, even if 
65 per cent dominated by a single association, motion pictures still look 
to be a highly competitive industry, in which lack of initiative, however 
entrenched, soon would receive its comeuppance presumably. It is our 
impression, indeed, that the quality of pictures of late years has been 
consistently better, not worse. 


On the whole, this matter is one on which to withhold judgment and 


await developments. The wistful little man with the big shoes and off 
size hat is in trouble again, sure enough! But let us sit back, trusting that 
justice once again will triumph before the last frame is run. 


At any rate, I have not seen a single newspaper statement 
commending the government for its anti-monopoly suit against the 
motion picture industry. Perhaps there are such statements but 
certainly they are hard to find. 

What Washington, D.C., movie patrons think about the con 
test is indicated in the following statement: “House managers in 
Washington, D.C., are reporting that in the last few weeks ther: 
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has been hissing from the customers when an announcement of the 
‘M.P.A.Y.B.E.’ contest is flashed on the screen. The development is 
reported from theaters throughout the city and at practically every 
performance. 

“Patrons supply varied answers. Some say they are ‘sick of all 
that advertising stuff—we get too much of it on the radio.’ Others 
express resentment that they are forced to sit through the same 
announcement week after week.” 

Martin Quigley, publisher of the Motion Picture Herald, writes 
the contest down as a failure in these words: “The industry-wide 
promotion campaign, inaugurated at the commencement of the 
current theatrical season, might have done much toward counter- 
acting the doldrums of the preceding months. But unfortunately it 
did not. There are many opinions and explanations to account for 
this result. One fact that cannot be ignored is that there was too 
much attention to abstractions and too little emphasis on pictures. 
Some motion pictures, but not all of them, are the public’s best 
entertainment—a fact which the public understands clearly and is 
noi likely to forget. Motion pictures in the abstract are not success- 
fully advertizable, no more than groups of pictures under brand 
names. This 1s a lesson which was learned many years ago at no 
little cost. . . . Abstract assurances were found unconvincing by 
both the exhibitor and the public.” 

Finally, it should be written down that the rapport between 
the public and the motion picture industry is at a low ebb. Vast 
changes apparently are coming in the industry itself—changes 
which will be initially distasteful to these producers. This means 
essentially that there is no basic supporting public opinion for cur- 
rent practices in the motion picture industry. 

A prediction for the future may best be given by Martin 
Quigley, previously referred to. He says: “The coming year, for 
reasons referred to and others, is likely to become a turning point 
iN motion picture industry affairs. The present procedure if kept 
prosaically intact promises only a postponement of a serious day of 


Motion Picture Herald, October 29, 1938, p. 34 


' Motion Picture Herald, December 17, 1938, p. 8 
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reckoning. There are now, and have been for some time, danger 
signals all along the right of way. The great question which 1939 
proposes is whether out of the vast store of accumulated knowledge 
and experience the industry in its several component parts will 
determinedly set itself to the task of recapturing that spirit of enter- 


prise and progress out of which its greatness was born.” 


CONCLUSIONS 

Summing up the achievements of the motion picture industry 
in the field of public opinion, and here I am doing it almost entirely 
during the period of time in which Will Hays has been President 
of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors Association, | 
would cite them as follows: 

1. Success up to the present in preventing changes in trade 
practices demanded by independent exhibitors. 

2. Preventing the passage of further censorship legislation. 
This is a hollow victory if Mr. Pettijohn’s statements previously 
quoted about the extent of censorship already are accepted as sound. 

3. Indifferent success for a while in winning the leaders of 
national groups, but antagonism or mere tolerance at the present 
time are the rule. 

4. Skilful handling of bad public relationships developed at 
the time of the Legion of Decency. 

5. The industry at the present time is facing a very critical 
condition in which we find public opinion either indifferent or 
antagonistic. 

To sum up, the motion picture industry has achieved some 
victories as far as public opinion is concerned, and has merely 
postponed certain numerous and seemingly inevitable defeats. 


5 Motion Picture Herald, December 17, 1935, p. 9. 
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THE OFFICIAL PROPAGANDA 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


By H. SCHUYLER FOSTER, JR. 


Mr. Foster is Assistant Professor of Political Science, Ohio State Uni 
versity, and spent 1937-38 in London as a Fellow of the Social Science 
Research Council. The major portion of this article was presented 
before the Round Table on Public Opinion at the December meeting 


of the American Political Science Association 


Any discussion’ of the official propaganda of Great Britain today 
must have as its points of reference the propagandas of the totali- 
tarian states on the one hand and of the democratic states, such as 
the United States, on the other. The volume of official British 
propaganda is surely less than that of Germany or Russia; and it 
is directed toward fewer objectives. The propaganda issued by the 
British government is possibly less comprehensive than that of the 
American national government; at least British newspapermen 
complain about their difficulties in Whitehall in securing informa- 
tion for publication, while American correspondents are snowed 
under by a deluge of Washington handouts. The interest of 
American observers in British governmental publicity was height- 
ened by the spectacular use of paid advertising for telegraph and 
telephone services, and by development of the documentary film, 
during the régime of Sir Stephen Tallents under Postmaster Gen- 
eral Sir Kingsley Wood. Today the British government is propa- 
gandizing for certain objectives, such as increased milk consump- 
tion, more physical exercise, and precautionary measures against 
air raids, which are not sought by American official propaganda. 
The five campaigns which have been selected to illustrate 
current British propaganda have their origins well in the past, yet 
each has taken on added meaning during this critical period in 
British history. The British people today expect their government 


1See also Thomas Baird, “Films and the Public Services in Great Britain.” Pusan 


OPINION QuaRTERLY, January 1938, p. 96; L. Hill, “Advertising Loca 
England,” Pusiic Opinion Quarrercy, April 1937, p. 62. 
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to do something spectacular to bolster their confidence in the face 
of the present menacing activities of the expansive dictatorships. 
In some instances this means the adoption by Great Britain of poli- 
cies which have contributed to the strength of the dictatorships. 

The Nazi emphasis upon improving the national physique has 
been approved by the British people, who have long attached 
prestige to excellence in sport, and particularly by those sections 
of the population desirous of building up a reservoir of military 
strength. To improve national efficiency, both nutrition and 
physical training are regarded as important. The current attention 
to the problems of nutrition by the Government has appeared 
simultaneously with the demand of agriculture that the state 
should intervene in its behalf. In the case of milk, for example, the 
campaign for increased consumption is incidental to the effort 
to save the milk market from a ruinous price competition. 


THE MILK CAMPAIGN 

This milk campaign illustrates a characteristic feature of 
British propaganda: official propaganda tends to be merely 
semi-ofhcial propaganda. The Exchequer contributes half of 
the cost of the advertising program of the Milk Marketing 
Board, which represents chiefly the milk producers. The pres- 
ent annual share of the Government amounts to £ 30,000, which 
is spent chiefly for newspaper, poster, and railway-car adver- 
tising. The appeals have ranged from simple reminders of 
the existence of milk to arguments drawn from the League 
of Nations nutrition survey. To make it easy to satisfy the 
newly-created attitudes, the distributors have opened numerous 
milk bars in London and elsewhere. Despite the vigorous publicity 
campaign of the British Medical Association against the dangers 
of drinking impure milk, it seems that milk is coming to take its 
place alongside tea and beer as a beverage which can be consumed 
by self-respecting Britons. So considerable is this trade that the 
brewers are said to be contemplating, as a defensive measure, the 
sale of milk in their public houses. Nevertheless, before any na 
tionally significant increase in milk consumption can take plac« 
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there must be either an increase in the average income or a decrease 
in the price of milk.* 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 

When the campaign for Physical Fitness was inaugurated in 
1937, the King went to the Guildhall to give a radio address in 
its support. Undoubtedly this royal participation in the campaign 
guaranteed the maximum degree of popular attention for the 
program of physical training and recreation. We may observe that 
the availability of the royal family, the titled aristocracy, and 
certain historic landmarks, ensures an unusual measure of atten- 
tion for British official propaganda. It is a frequent complaint of 
Labor leaders that the so-called “National Government” has itself 
reaped the benefits of such great moments of national emotion as 
are produced by a coronation or a royal jubilee. 

Much of the Physical Fitness propaganda is being carried on by 
such voluntary organizations as the National Playing Fields Asso- 
ciation, the Youth Hostels Association, the Church Lads’ Brigade, 
and by local social service groups.’ The Government deliberately 
turned down the demands of the most patriotic Tories for a pro- 
gram to be compulsory for boys above school-leaving age. It is 
clear that propaganda for improving physique lends itself naturally 
to photography for newspapers and newsreels; and all of the mass 
agencies of communication are giving loyal cooperation. Special 
interests incorporate the Physical Fitness slogans into their adver- 
tising for bicycles, sports clothing, and prescriptions guaranteed to 
reduce weight. More remarkable, perhaps, is the attribution of the 
increased sales of candy to the success of the milk chocolate manu- 
facturers in presenting their products as aids to health and energy. 
The additional progress being made in the provision of facilities 
for physical recreation should leave only human laziness as an 
obstacle to the success of this campaign. 


2 Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Fconomic Series No. 44, “Milk. Report of 
Reorganisation Commission for Great Britain,” London, His Majesty's Stationery Office, 
1936, pp. 115-19. 

3 “National Fitness. The First Steps."’ London, His Majesty's Stationery Ofhice, 1937. 
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AIR RAIDS PRECAUTIONS 


The propaganda for the Air Raids Precautions program has 
made special use of the radio. The Home Secretary, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, and the leader of the London County Council, Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, are only two of the many leaders who have brought 
to the people the need for 1,000,000 volunteers to serve as air raid 
wardens, auxiliary firemen and gas decontaminators, and in other 
capacities. A further objective has been to increase the awareness 
of what would happen to England in the event of war. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation’s monopoly of radio news makes it pos- 
sible to present appeals to a very large proportion of the population 
at frequent intervals during any official campaign. This Air Raids 
Precautions campaign, furthermore, has involved house-to-house 
canvassing for the enrollment of air wardens and for the taking 
of measurements for gas masks; but the effort remains on a non- 
compulsory basis. Despite the continuous appeals through demon- 
strations, the press, cinema, posters, pamphlets, and radio, only 
half of the million volunteers had been enrolled by the summer of 
1938. It required the September crisis to move the British people 
into this particular form of action. 

The average American stereotype of “British Official Propa- 
ganda” probably refers to foreign propaganda and might be 
epitomized by: “England Expects Every American to Do His 
Duty.” While it is true that the British Foreign Service has 
endeavored to present the British point of view to the “best 
people” in all countries, it is obvious that the British have not 
engaged in the type of political propaganda associated with Nazi 
Germany and Soviet Russia, nor until recently in the cultural 
propaganda long practised by France. 

Sir Arthur Willert has said,‘ “We used to try to do a little 
cultural propaganda in my days at the Foreign Office, but only 
on a very limited scale, for the good reason that we were never 
allowed to spend [more than]. . . a few thousand pounds.” In 


# “Publicity and Propaganda in International Affairs,” International Affairs, Nov.-Dec., 
1938, pp. 816-17. 
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November 1934 The British Council was founded “to make the 
life and thought of the British peoples more widely known 
abroad” and to cooperate with the Dominions and Crown Colonies 
“in strengthening the common cultural traditions of the British 
Commonwealth.” At the inaugural meeting® at St. James’s Palace 
on July 2, 1935, the Prince of Wales said: “Of all the Great Powers, 
this country is the last in the field in setting up a proper organiza- 
tion to spread knowledge and appreciation of its language, litera- 
ture, art, science, and education.” 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 
The British Council is typical in that it is semi-official rather 
than official. Its chief promoters were the younger men in the 
Foreign Office, and its first chairman and present president, Lord 
Tyrrell of Avon, is a former permanent secretary of that office. 
The present chairman, Lord Lloyd, is also the head of the Navy 
League; and the two vice-chairmen, Lords Derby and Riverdale, 
are on the Council to represent the Travel and Industrial Develop- 
ment Association, which seeks to stimulate the tourist trade and 
attendance at the annual British Industries Fair. Seven govern- 
mental departments have their representatives on the Council: the 
Foreign, Dominions, and Colonial Offices, the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Scottish Department of Education, the Board of 
Trade and the Department of Overseas Trade. The Executive 
Committee includes, in addition to two members of the Labor 
Opposition, representatives of music and motors, books and boats, 
sculpture and steel. The Government has been giving £60,000 
annually, which is larger than the $27,000 of the American Division 
of Cultural Relations, but almost insignificant compared to the 
million pounds sterling of Italy and France and the “probably 
between two and three millions of Germany.” Individuals and 
firms have contributed to the Council sums comparable to those 
advanced by the Government. 
5“Report by the Right Honorable Lord Eustace Percy, M.P., of Activities from 1st 
April, 1936, to 15th July, 1937,” The British Council, 32 Chesham Place, Belgrave 


Square, London, S.W.1. 
® Willert, loc. cit. 
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The Council has thus far established or strengthened British 
Institutes and cultural societies abroad, has founded professor- 
ships at foreign universities, made grants to British schools 
abroad, has added to foreign libraries of English books and 
periodicals, granted scholarships to foreign students for study in 
Great Britain, has sent John Masefield, Myra Hess, Bruce Lockhart, 
and others on foreign lecture and concert tours, has organized 
exhibits of British art in foreign countries, and has entertained 
groups of Scandinavian journalists in England. In conjunction 
with the Travel Association, joint committees have been set up for 
Radio Broadcasting and for Films. As contrasted with the Amer- 
ican Division of Cultural Relations, there would seem to be much 
less emphasis upon the reciprocal character of these cultural con- 
tacts,’ although such a mutual interchange stands second in the 
list of aims of the British Council. 

Almost every country seems to have been reached by the Coun- 
cil except China, Japan, and the United States. Special emphasis, 
according to Professor Ivor Jennings,” is now being given to the 
Mediterranean countries in view of the vital importance of keeping 
friends in that part of the globe. The selection of Lord Lloyd to 
succeed Lord Eustace Percy as chairman of the Council suggests 
that the particular interest in Egypt, which was mentioned by the 
Prince of Wales, continues to be a dominant concern. The Near 
East and Ibero-American Committees are the only specifically 
geographical subdivisions of the Council’s organization. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE BROADCASTS 

During 1937 the virulence of the anu-British broadcasts of Italy 
for the eastern Mediterranean and of Germany for Latin America, 
forcibly recalled the attention of the Government to a recommen- 
dation, first made by the Ullswater Broadcasting Committee, that 
the B.B.C. consider the broadcasting of news in foreign languages. 
Sir Kingsley Wood was appointed chairman of a Cabinet commit- 

7 Compare “The Projection of Britain. Intellectual Cooperation” in 35 London Mercury 
610 (April, 1937) by Lord Eustace Percy shortly before his retirement. 


8 “British Organization for Rearmament,” Political Science Quarterly, December, 1938 
p. 486. 
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tee to study the problem; and in the autumn of 1937 the Palestine 
broadcasting station undertook regular broadcasts in Arabic. While 
the Parliamentary Opposition called for programs in German and 
Italian as well, the Government decided to begin short-wave 
programs from London in Arabic, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

A son of the King of the Yemen was among the several repre- 
sentatives of Arabic-speaking countries who participated in the 
inauguration of the service on January 3, 1938. The fifteen-minute 
daily news broadcast is compiled, not by any government depart- 
ment, but by the B.B.C. from the sources serving as the basis of the 
regular Empire News, with now a natural emphasis upon news of 
the Arabic world. The news is preceded by forty-five minutes of 
music announced in Arabic as well as English. Critics have com- 
plained that, at least in the beginning, the orchestral and vocal 
selections broadcast from London were more European in charac- 
ter and contained less sex-appeal than those emanating from Bari. 
It is difficult to say how extensively the London programs have been 
received; but it is reported that there are “60,000 receiving sets in 
Egypt, 24,000 in Palestine, and many in Syria, Morocco, and 
Arabia, where the sheikhs all have sets.”” The Italians, according 
toa London Times report (January 6, 1938), have been very much 
surprised and relieved that the London programs have not been 
anti-Italian in tone. The Spanish and Portuguese programs, inaugu- 
rated on March 14, 1938, have followed the pattern of the broad- 
casts to the Near East. 

In February 1938, the Government's direct concern with the 
program to combat anti-British propaganda abroad was further 
evidenced in the appointment by the Prime Minister of Sir Robert 
Vansittart, Chief Diplomatic Adviser, to be chairman of a commit- 
tee to coordinate and assist these efforts, and to prevent overlap- 
ping. Representatives of various government departments, the 
Travel Association, and the British Council participated in the first 
meeting of this committee. The Federation of British Industries 
apparently regarded the work of the British Council and Travel 


9H. R. Callender, in New York Times, January 2, 1938, IV, p. 5:6 
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Association as only incidentally beneficial to British industry and 
commerce, for last May an F.B.I. delegation called upon Sir 
Robert in the hope that funds would be provided by the Govern- 
ment expressly to promote industrial propaganda of a national 
character. 

In the meanwhile the B.B.C. had announced plans for erecting 
at Daventry two 50,000-watt transmitters calculated to make the 
British short-wave facilities in 1939 the most powerful in the world. 
Government financial assistance for the new programs has taken 
the form of a relinquishment by the Exchequer of £310,000 (re- 
ceived from listeners’ license fees) which hitherto had been treated 
as revenue and was now to be devoted to the expansion of the 
B.B.C.’s television and foreign-language services. 


FOR GERMANS AND ITALIANS 

Broadcasting in German and Italian commenced immediately 
following Prime Minister Chamberlain’s broadcast of September 
27, 1938, and has continued intermittently to the present time. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s three flights to Germany, and the broadcasts which 
he made to the German people on those occasions, must themselves 
be regarded as British propaganda of the most official nature. The 
fact that the London broadcasts for Europe are made over the 
normal medium-wave transmitters at the expense of the usual 
home programs has also had the effect of heartening the British 
public by this inescapable evidence of the activity of their Govern- 
ment in combating the anti-British effects of the totalitarian 
censorships. For some time the B.B.C. had been relaying speeches 
(or recorded extracts) by President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
to British listeners. (As a result, the British public has probably 
come to rely to an unwarranted extent upon material American 
assistance in time of need.) Likewise, the first broadcast in German 
was a translation of President Roosevelt's message, and was fol- 
lowed by a translation of the Prime Minister’s speech. Again, on 
January 4, 1939, portions of President Roosevelt’s address to Con- 
gress were promptly translated and put on the air by the B.B.C. 
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With respect to program content, it may be noted that prior to 
undertaking its foreign-language programs, the B.B.C. had re- 
ported to the International Broadcasting Union at Geneva that it 
had ceased its few efforts at peace propaganda since it felt that the 
effects would be detrimental if the listeners grew suspicious. The 
present continuation of news broadcasts in five foreign languages, 
even at some inconvenience to domestic listeners, suggests that 
“straight news” is developing the same sort of confidence in the 
B.B.C. news in foreign countries that it has long enjoyed among 
supporters of both the Government and the Opposition at home. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that British official propaganda 
differs from the totalitarian propagandas in its emphasis upon 
voluntary action at home, in the character of its radio programs 
and in the paltry sums which are made available for cultural prop- 
aganda abroad. It differs from American official propaganda in its 
present objectives of wide-scale popular participation in activities 
related to defense, in its tradition of semi-official collaboration with 
outside groups, in the advantages of monopolistic control of the 
radio, and in the prestige of such ancient institutions as the mon- 
archy. Some success has been met in the five campaigns here 
considered; but such considerations as the price of milk, physical 
laziness, and the general belief that Britain will somehow muddle 
through as it always has before, continue to present serious difficul- 
ties to the progress of official propaganda. 
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PROGRESS IN RADIO FAN-MAIL ANALYSIS 


By JEANETTE SAYRE 


The author is Research Assis- 
tant to the Princeton Radio Research 
Project and the Town Meeting of 
the Arr. 


Fan mail in itself has been one 
of the curious facts concerning the 
radio industry. It has been consid- 
ered important to date both as an 
index of size of audience and as an 
index of audience like or dislike of 
the program. As to size of audience, 
estimates have varied from one fan- 
letter writer to 500 listeners to one 
fan-letter writer to 4,000 listeners. No 
accurate work has been done in this 
field to determine at what point the 
figure should rest. More recently fan 
mail has been watched to see whether 
it “panned” or praised a program, 
in which case it went down or up in 
the estimate of the broadcaster. 

In recent years fan-letter writers 
have been thought to be the neurot- 
ics, the deviates, the abnormal among 


the listeners, and so it has been cau 
tioned that fan mail should be dis 
regarded as an index of anything. As 
an answer to this, the theory has 
been proposed that fan-letter writers 
were not neurotic in what they 
thought, but in the fact that they 
wrote at all. They merely expressed 
attitudes held by other listeners, but 
differed from them in their ability 
to transgress the barrier between 
themselves and the impersonal 
broadcasting company. In an effort 
to discover what use, if any, can be 
made of fan mail, a study was con 
ducted of the fan mail to “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air” for the 
1937-38 season. 

The study thus far indicates that 
there are many basic facts to lx 
learned about the “pull” of one pro 
gram as compared to another. As yet, 
little work has been done in com 
paring fan mail with other indices 
However, we find that fan mai! 
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differs from one program to another 
very markedly in such all-over char- 
acteristics as location of writers, sex 
of writers, type of letters, etc. If the 
theory is that fan-letter 
writers differ from normal people 
only in the fact that they write, and 


correct 


not in their reaction to the program, 
we can infer from fan mail certain 
audience characteristics tor various 


programs. 


Distribution by States 

In an effort to discover what sec- 
tions of the country best take to fan- 
letter writing, the following tabula- 
tion of fan-mail writers to “Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air” was 
made. There were 26,008 names on 
the list of writers, including almost 
all of those who had written during 
the last season. The distribution of 
writers is very uneven. It varies from 
222 writers per 100,000 radio fami- 
lies in Washington, D.C., to six 
writers per 100,000 radio families in 
Oklahoma. Table I gives the number 
of fan-letter writers per 100,000 radio 
families by states. In this case it is 
permissible to fan-letter 


with 


compare 


writers radio homes because 
when two members of one family 
vrote in from one address, they were 
taken together as one writer. 

There is no one answer for this 
listribution of writers. It is not ex- 
plained by the coverage of the pro 
gram. California and New England 


have both the best coverage and the 





highest amount of letter writing, 


but there are certain striking dis- 
crepancies in this correlation. For 
instance, Indiana has excellent cov- 
erage but it has one of the smallest 
proportions of fan-letter writers. 
Texas is in the same position. Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin have very poor 
coverage, but they have a higher pro- 
portion of fan-letter writers. The rea- 


sons for this should be studied 
further. 
Size of City 

Fan-letter writers to this pro 


gram are big-city people. Table II 
gives the percentage of fan-letter 
TABLE I 


Fan-Mail Writers per 100,000 
Radio Families 


Alabama 29 Missouri 18 
Arizona 36 Montana 71 
Arkansas 9 Nebraska i. 
Califorma 191 Nevada 52 
Colorado 4k New Hampshire 8&3 
Connecticut 99 New Jersey 142 
Delaware 74 New Mexico 38 
Flonda 36 New York 1f4 
Georgia 32 North Carolina 22 
Idaho 73 North Dakota SI 
Ilinots 181 Ohio 64 
Indiana 36 Oklahoma 6 
lowa 21 Oregon 19 
Kansas 47 Pennsylvania 27 
Kentucky 13 Rhode Island 11 
Louisiana 9 South Carolina 18 
Maine 61 South Dakota 63 
Marvland 105 Tennessec 27 
Massachusetts 168 Texas i! 
Michigan 66 Utah 8 
Minnesota =3 Vermont 63 
Mississippi 18 Virginia 45 
West Virginia 31 Washington 208 
Wisconsin 128 Wash'ton, D.C. 222 
Wyoming 50 
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writers from cities of various sizes 
compared with the percentage of 
the United States population living 
in cities of those sizes according to 
the 1930 census. 


TABLE II 
Fan-Letter Writers and Size of City 
(Percentages) 
Census Fan-Letter 

Size of City 1930 Writers 
Less than 2,500 44 II 
2,500-99,999 26 36 
100,000 and over 30 49 
Unknown 4 

TOTAL 100 100 


It is evident from Table II that 
the proportion of writers living in 
cities of over 100,000 population is 
significantly high. This is especially 
curious in view of the fact that com- 
mentators on fan mail feel that in 
most cases fan-letter writers are in 
small towns.? 


Distribution by Topic 

It seems likely that a compar- 
ison of the amount of fan mail for 
different programs 
something about the extent of in- 


would show 
terest in various topics. Accordingly, 
the highest and lowest programs of 
each year were tabulated in order to 
discover if there were any charac- 
teristics that these programs held in 
common (Table III). 


1 Lumley, Measurement in Radio, Ohio 
State University Press, 1934, p. 49: “Most 
judgments on the general quality of fan 


Date 1935-36 
1. Feb. 27 


2. Jan. 23 
3. May 7 
4. Feb. 20 
5. Mar. 5 


Date 19 36-37 
1. Feb. 11 
2. Feb. 18 
3. Jan. 26 
4. Apr. 29 
5. Jan. 21 


Date 1937-38 


1. Jan. 6 
2. Feb. 10 
3. Mar. 24 
4. Nov. 11 
5. Jan. 27 


Date 1935-36 
1. Oct. 31 


2. Nov. 21 


Date 19 36-37 
1. Nov. 12 
2. Dec. § 
3. Dec. 19 


TABLE III 
Relation of Fan Mail to Topics 


HIGHEST 
Number of 
Subject Letters 
Youth 1,952 
Townsend 1,850 
Relief 1,848 
Taxes 1,630 
Health 1,546 
Supreme Court 11,673 
Dictatorship 4,144 
Labor-Industry 2,687 
Worry 1,624 
Cooperatives 1,460 
Gov't, Business 5,257 
Armaments 3,351 
Europe 2,924 
Europe 2,086 
Mediterranean 2,03 
LOWEST 
Number 
Subject Letters 
Peace 397 
Youth 566 
New Deal 597 
Peace 667 
Agriculture 67 
Divorce 324 
Tariff 385 


Business and 


Unemployment 402 


writing are to the effect that it is heavily 4. Mar. 18 Relief . 
weighted by responses from semi-rural : 

areas.” 5. Jan. 7 Presidency 52 
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Date 1937-38 


1. Mar. 31 Crime 570 
2. Mar. 17 Education 578 
3. Dec. 23 Socialized Med. 581 
4. Apr. 21 Agriculture 629 
5. Dec. 16 Wagesand Hours 684 

Hunches of similarity or dissim- 
larity between the highest and 


lowest programs may be tentatively 
summarized as follows: 

1. Some programs are in the 
highest group according to response 
not only because of the topic but 
also because of requests for bulletins 
and because of general comments on 
the program which pile up as the 
program is about to go off the air. 

2. It would seem that interest 
n foreign affairs is growing. Foreign 

lairs topics have received more and 
more mail relative to other programs 
nce the first of the series. 

3. It seems likely that subjects 
vhich are not political or economic 


likely to receive less fan mail 





on the whole than do political and 


economic topics. Such programs as 
those on divorce, music, education, 
science, medicine, and crime have 
received very little fan mail. 

Our fan mail does give us a 
good index of varying interest in 
topics among varying groups. For 
example, interest differs quite 
widely in different sections of the 
country in topics discussed. Table IV 
presents this information. 


The Middle West 


more interested in agricultural pro 


is clearly 


grams. The Southeast is more in- 
terested in business and government. 
The Northeast is more interested in 
business, government, and foreign 
affairs. California is first of all in- 
terested in theoretical problems, such 
as “What Does Democracy Mean?,” 


but its interest is high in all topics. 


Sex Differences 
Men and women are interested 
kinds ot 


in different 


(Table V). 


programs 


TABLE IV: Section of Country and Topics 


(Percentages) 


Topic Southeast 
Business and Government 26 
Foreign Affairs 18 
heoretical 16 
\griculture 22 
Other 18 
Total 100 


Vo. of Cases 
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Middle West Northeast 


California 


- 2 ~ 
15 24 1 
I4 22 20 
2! 20 2! 
31 I4 2!I 
19 20 2!I 

100 100 100 

573 2,259 3,909 


Jt 


el 
- 
/ 





It will be seen from Table V that 
men are more interested in business 
and government. Women are more 
interested in foreign affairs; men 
are more interested in theoretical 
affairs, but interest in agriculture 
shows no sex differences. 

Most striking of all are the fig- 
ures for interest in programs on 
which women appeared. The pro- 
portion of women responding to 
these four programs is higher than 
that of any other grouping of pro- 
grams, while the proportion of men 
is very low. One good clue, then, to 
the interest of women in a program 
is the inclusion of women speakers. 

Women’s letters are different 
from men’s. In an analysis of the 
April 28 program, it was found that 
the women who wrote were much 
more likely than the men to add 
gratuitous comment: The men 
merely requested the bulletin; the 


women added some word of praise 


This program also shows a star 


tling reversal of the usual sex ratios 
among writers. Goode, in a recent 
book on fan mail, says women’s 
letters run as high as five to one, 
almost always three to one, as com 
pared with men.*? Taking into ac 
count the fact that many of the “un 
known” writers signed themselves 
with the last name and one inital, 
a shortcut gesture usually attributed 
to men, the proportion is likely to 
be higher than this in actuality. I! 
we can infer from this that mor 
men listen than women, we have an 
interesting and useful commentary 


on the program. 


Content of Fan Mail 

There are certain problems in- 
herent in trying to find out the popu 
larity of a program in size of fan 


mail. The majority of the mail ot 


2Kenneth M. Goode, What Abou 
or blame. Radio? New York: Harpers, 1937, p. 1 
TABLE V: Sex and Topic 
(Percentages) 
Male and 
Topic Male Female Female Unknown Total Total N 
Business and Government 56 24 I 19 100 1,782 
Foreign Affairs 43 40 2 15 100 2,450 
Theoretical 5! 35 I 13 100 1,516 
Agriculture 47 34 2 17 100 283 
Other 48 31 21 100 696 
Total 49 33 I 17 100 6,733 
Women’s Programs 43 41 I 15 100 1,236 
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“America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air” consists of requests for bul- 
letins. For example, an intensive 
analysis was made of the fan mail 
for one program, April 28, on “What 
Is the American Way?” This showed 
the following distribution of | let- 


ters: 


Requests for Bulletins 


With comment 381 
Without comment 816 
Total 1,197 
Free comments without 
request 42 
Letters to Speakers 151 
Tora 1,390 


It is evident that the majority 
of the fan letters were merely re 
quests for bulletins. In a small study 

the use of these bulletins, it was 
ound that they were being used for 
nany purposes. In some cases, they 
were passed around with the argu 
ents on one side of the case crossed 
ut, and those the owner wished to 
have propagated underlined. In other 
cases, they were used as sources tor 
women’s club speeches, high school 
themes, and the like. It might be, 
that 
would not vary with interest in the 


then, requests for bulletins 


subject-matter as such, but would 
iry with the program's usetulness. 
Significantly, since exact figures for 
listening to each program are not 
vailable, it is difficult to tell whether 
large amount of fan mail means 


that many people listen, or whether 
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it means that those who do listen are 


more interested in the topic. It may 
be, of course, that more listening in 
itself may mean more interest in the 
topic. On the other hand, little pub- 
licity is given by newspapers to the 
topics to be discussed, so that it is 
difficult to tell whether the audience 
knows what it is going to hear. 
These influences on the size of the 


audience should be studied further. 


Social Status of Writers 

In an effort to divide the re- 
mainder of the fan mail according 
which 


fairly objective and fairly reliable 


to some criteria would be 
when used by other analysts, the 
following criteria were used to clas- 
sify letters according to the social 
class or sophistication of the writer: 
(1) Paper: quality—cleanliness—let 
terhead; (2) Forms: spacing of writ- 
ing—punctuation—form of salutation 
—signature—spelling; (3) Content: 
words and phrases used. If a letter 
fell down on two of the three counts, 
it was put into the “low” social 
grouping; if on only one, it went in 


the “high” 
such things 


class. Under “paper,” 
as kitchen memos and 
ruled paper were considered “low” 
while engraved letterheads and per 
sonalized stationery were considered 
“high.” Under “torm,” poor spacing, 
as when the entire letter was written 
in the top inch of the page, or when 
the salutation was inches away from 


the letter, was considered “poor.” 


Flagrantly incorrect punctuation was 
considered “low.” Such salutations as 
“Gents” and such signatures as 
“always your friend, Jim H.” were 
also in the lower class. Content in the 
letters varied from the jovial “Gee! 
Did I get a thrill out of your last 
meeting” to “Permit me to compli- 
ment you on your extremely judi- 
cious handling of a difficult subject.” 
Two analysts graded the letters 
independently. Their marking of the 
letters agreed in 92 per cent of the 
cases. It will be interesting to attempt 
to apply these criteria to other pro- 
grams to test their usefulness. 
Studies of fan mail, such as that 
reported here, should further our 
knowledge of what different pro- 
grams mean to different people, par- 
ticularly if the studies can be directed 
to programs of varying types. 


Although we do not know how the 


fan-mail writers compare with the 
total audience for a given program, 
if we can compare certain of their 
characteristics from one program to 
another we can infer details concern 
ing the potential effect of the two 
programs. At the present time there 
is a study in progress dealing with 
motivation in fan-letter writing. Ex 
tensive interviews are being con 
ducted with fan-letter writers of 
various types to discover what char 
acteristics, if any, they have in com 
mon. However, until such motiva 
tional studies are completed, and 
until much more work has been done 
comparing fan mail with other in 
dices of popularity of programs, fan 
mail can best be used for such inter 


and intra-program comparisons. 


RECORDS OF THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION: 
NEW FIELD FOR RESEARCH 


By ALMON R. WRIGHT 


The author is a member of the 
Division of Classification of the Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, D.C. 


Establishment of the National 
Archives has attracted the attention 
of many people to the housecleaning 
of various government agencies 
which the removal of their non- 
current records permits. The White 


House garage has proved to be a 
veritable horn of plenty. From th 
second and third floors of this build 
ing—only the first floor is reserved 
for automobiles—was removed som« 
three and a half years ago the co! 
lection of documents produced by 
the wartime Food Administration 
and by its related agencies, the Gra 


Corporation, the Wheat Director 
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and the Sugar Equalization Board. 
The volume of these records is esti- 
mated roughly at 22,000 linear feet, 
an amount sufficient to fill a barri- 
cade of four-drawer file cases from 
the Archives Building to the Capi- 
tol, or, to put it another way, an 
amount about equal to the justly 
famed Archive of the Indies. The 
classification of this collection, now 
virtually complete, reveals that these 
war-time agencies produced nearly 
8.000 series of documents, each series 
having a special purpose and charac- 
ter and created in one or more offices. 

To some scholars a document to 
have value must bear the brown and 
soiled aspect of age, possess a brittle 
For 


students 


texture, and be handwritten. 


the satisfaction of these 
the Food Administration collection 
fers a considerable quantity of 
locuments which, exposed to the 
aging effect of steam some years ago, 
have just this appearance. For others 
there are rat-eaten scraps and water- 
tained pieces, and mouse nibbled 
fragments. But only a relatively few 
have been damaged by over fifteen 
years of neglect. 
For the student of public opinion 
ese papers present extensive sources 
for two sides of a subject. On the 
one hand, he may concentrate on the 
policies and methods used by the 
Food Administration to influence the 
ttitude of the public. On the other 
hand, he may center attention upon 
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the response of the public to the 
efforts of that agency. 
Since the newspaper constituted 


the most important agency of propa- 
ganda, the student would find inter- 
esting a study of the relations be- 
tween the Food Administration and 
the press. In the files one may trace 
the process of producing a press re- 
lease: the order, statement, or letter 
from which it came, the different 
drafts, with alterations and deletions 
indicated, and finally the mimeo- 
graphed release itself. 


Questions to Be Answered 
What does this 
show as to censorship? Was the pub- 


immense file 


lic allowed to know just how alarm- 
ing the food shortage in England 
was, or was that shortage exaggerated 
in order to further the campaign of 
conservation? What attitude did the 
Food Administration authorities take 
in requesting space in newspapers? 
Was it sufficient to issue a mere no- 
tice that food conservation material 
was available? Or did the authorities 
exert pressure to obtain the coopera- 
tion of newspapers? Much light is 
thrown on subjects such as these 
by the series of correspondence clas- 
sified in the Education Division of 
the Food Administration. Among 
these files are series of correspon- 
dence with newspaper and magazine 
editors on the plate and cut service 


offered. Similarly, there are series 
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concerning the photographs and car- 
toons made available to newspapers. 

The Food Administration adapted 
its press material for different types 
of publications. Lists were compiled 
of trade and technical journals. In 
fact a section was organized to care 
for the relations with the editors ot 
this type of publication. Similarly a 
Farm Journals Section was organ- 
ized. In what way did the appeal to 
farmers differ from that to trades- 
men? Was the emphasis upon pro- 
duction or conservation? Special at- 
tention was directed also to religious 
journals and to the Negro press. The 
student has available a considerable 
amount of correspondence and sev- 
eral lists which reveal the attempt 
to influence the public through these 
channels. The Food Administration 
took pains to spread the doctrine of 
“Food Will Win the War” to the 
foreign elements throughout the 
United States. The number and va- 
riety of foreign-languages newspapers 
in the period of the war is surpris- 
ing to the layman. 

Even before the Armistice, nu- 
merous attempts were begun by his- 
torical societies, individuals, and va- 
rious government agencies to make 
collections of war posters. Among 
the most attractive groups of the 
Food Administration papers are the 
various series of these graphic appeals 
to the human emotions. The poster 
hles are supplemented by blueprints 


and photographs of posters. Then 


there are numerous related records 


concerning this form of advertising. 
One series is composed of designs 
and sketches of posters, with accom 
panying correspondence, submitted 
for the consideration of the Food 
Administration. Other series dea! 
with the negotiations undertaken 
with railway companies and hotels 
for advertising space, and still others 
with mayors and chambers of com 
merce. Here we may find the evi 
dence of the ability and tact of the 
Food authorities in adapting their 
program to different localities and 
types of people. Did they employ the 
same type of appeal for the colleg: 
community as for the mining town? 
What variations were made in the 
appeal to the French-speaking popu 
lace of Lewiston, Me., and to th« 


German population of Milwaukee? 


Campaigns 

Not only was the need for sacri 
fice depicted on the billboards o! 
the nation’s roadsides but in the win 
dows of countless homes. Placards 
appeared as evidence of cooperatio 
and patriotism. The distribution « 
window cards was largely the result 
of militant campaigns conducted | 
a vast organization in every stat 
and county and town. These can 
paigns, in which the housewi: 
pledged her cooperation, form ¢! 
subject of much correspondence an 
of many records in the Food Admi: 
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istration collection. Every device to 
influence the opinion of the masses 
was employed, but one of the most 
conspicuous methods was the lecture 
platform. The records indicate that 
, strong effort was made to obtain 
the participation of many prominent 
men and women, about whom the 
tiles hold valuable biographical data. 
The correspondence series deal with 
nrospective speakers, with negoti- 
ations for their meetings, and with 
a great variety of subjects arising 
trom the program. Other types of 
records concern requests for speak 
ers, advance notices, and engage- 
ments. The student may find pleas- 
ure in drawing a word picture of a 
world undisturbed by the radio and 
loudspeaker. 

Among those who appeared on 
the plattorm in behalf of the cause 
ot food conservation were the minis- 
ters of almost every sect and creed. 
Contact was established with denomi- 
the 


national leaders 


United States. The Food Adminis- 


throughout 


tration requested messages to be read 


to the congregations and urged 
hurch social groups to promote the 
cause. Nor were the foreign-language 
church congregations forgotten. 

In many towns, church and col- 
ege combined their capacity for 
propagandizing. Some students may 

interested in the various ways by 
which colleges participated, such as 


the courses on conservation, and 





in the textbooks used. Even high 


schools were induced to introduce 
such studies. These measures aroused 
a public sympathy which, in the 
present day, is expressed, perhaps, in 
the greater support for home eco- 
nomics as a subject of study in both 
college and high school, the organ- 
ization of clubs such as the 4-H 
clubs, and the expansion of agricul- 
tural colleges. 

The Food Administration collec- 
tion contains series of photographs 


kinds: 


rolls, cakes, jams, all having a mini- 


of foods of various bread, 
mum amount of the essential wheat 
and sugar. To what extent was the 
public taste in foods permanently al- 
tered by the efforts of the Food 
Administration to direct consump 
tion along unaccustomed channels? 
The series of menus and recipes, as 
sembled from all parts of the nation, 
indicate the close attention which the 
authorities gave to public eating 
places. The cooperation of managers 
of dining cars and hotels was en 
listed, and they were expected to 
serve meals which would be exam- 
ples in the use of substitutes. The 
food authorities turned to commer 
cial travellers whose qualities of 
salesmanship were thus recognized 
and used. A considerable file of cor- 
respondence and another of reports 
were accumulated as a result. Whole 
sale and retail grocers were appealed 


to, and state merchant representa- 
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tives were appointed to coordinate 
the work in the states. 


Pressure on Slackers 

For the most part the methods of 
the Food Administration were those 
of persuasion. But what of the re- 
calcitrant? Surely there were indi- 
viduals who did not subscribe to 
the program of the Food Administra- 
tion, some who would sabotage its 
efforts. Certainly there were some to 
whom the opportunity of profiting 
in the war emergency was too at- 
tractive to resist. Congress gave the 
Food Administrator authority to li- 
cense food dealers of all types, to 
issue rules and regulatiors, and to 
enforce them, if need be, through 
police powers. An Enforcement Di- 
vision was established, and a great 
file numbering some 11,000 cases 
was accumulated. Some student 
should make an analysis of this series 
to discover the intricacies of proce- 
dure and the effectiveness of the 
methods employed. One generaliza- 
tion may, perhaps, be made—that 
the majority of violators of regula- 
tions were handled by permitting 
the great force of public opinion to 
act. The guilty party was very fre- 
quently required to close his store 
for several days and place promi- 
nently in his window a placard bear- 
ing words such as the following: 


We Violated the Regulations of 
the Food Administration 


But Have Pledged Full Obed: 
ence in the Future. 


The newspapers were supplied regu 
larly with releases indicating th 
amount of money which the culprit 
donated to the Red Cross. By this 
means the violator, for whom thre 
days loss of business and a $5v0 fin 
might mean little, was made to bear 
the opprobrium of being a slacker 
He undoubtedly felt the public’s di 
dain for months and perhaps years 
The student is interested not 
only in the means employed and tl 
agencies used by the Food Ad 
tration in the promotion of its ob 
jectives but also in the effectivenes 
of these methods, and the response o! 
the public. The attitude of the pres 
was carefully watched by the Food 
Administration authorities, for suc 
cess or failure in this field would 
profoundly affect not merely the pro 
gram of food conservation but th 
outcome of the war itself. The m 
merous correspondence files revea 
the response of newspapers and per 
odicals. Perhaps here better than any 
other place the student might seck 
the evidence of sectionalism in the 
support of the war. Was the caus: 
for which we took sides as popula: 
in California as in Pennsylvania, 
Alabama as in Ohio? Did the nea: 
ness to Europe affect the views o! 
the Atlantic Coast papers? Did t! 
presence of war industries in certa 


areas and the absence of them in ot! 
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ers bring about a difference in the 
response of the newspapers and peri- 
odicals? In these files one may note 
the attitude of those journals which 
represented foreign elements of the 
population. Were the many German, 
\ustrian, and Bulgarian papers en- 
thusiastic in their support or was 
heir attitude one of lip service only? 
Some student might well under- 
take a study of the religious journals 
of the period, particularly their ef- 
forts to reconcile their creeds with 
var. Were some sects notably more 
pacifistic than others? While the cor- 
espondence series furnish the basic 
iformation on these questions, there 
re supplementary records. Several 
questionnaires issued by the Food 
\dministration were treated by their 
cipients with more circumspection 
han is customary now. The replies 
licate the acceptability of the press 
clease service and of the material for 
ublication in magazines and peri- 
xlicals. The requests from the press 
tor news stories, of which there are 
veral series, indicate not only the 
legree of support but also the vari- 
tions in the type of material desired 
r different communities. The ex- 
tensive files of press clippings afford 
he student easy access to the printed 
evidence of a newspaper's attitude, 
r here may be compared the prom- 
ence with which different papers 
ated the same releases from the 


food Administration. 
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The effectiveness of the use of 
posters and window cards is, of 
course, difficult to measure. Presum- 
ably they reached some people who 
were not newspaper readers. But in 


teresting sidelights appear from a 
reading of the files on advertising. 
To a good many people the colorful 
posters were distasteful and estheti- 
cally offensive. To others the posters, 
by occupying billboard space, seemed 
to threaten the sales of a product 
ordinarily advertised there. The win- 
dow cards represented a pledge of 
cooperation on the part of the house- 
wife. The records of these pledges 
show enthusiasm for the war on the 
part of some, on the part of others 
suspicion and fear that the govern- 
ment was intervening too far into 
private affairs. 

The correspondence and reports 
of speakers and prospective speakers 
are instructive of the war spirit. By 
no means did all volunteer to give 
their services without compensation. 
The student may find interesting de- 
tails concerning the value which 
some prominent and not so promi- 
nent persons placed upon their ser- 
vices. Their reports, together with 
newspaper clippings, give first-hand 
information on the results of the 
campaigns. On the one hand, the 
speakers themselves indicate their 
own appraisal of their efforts, and 
on the other hand, the clippings in- 


dicate what the reporters thought. 
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Reports to Washington 

In order to obtain information 
as to the quantity of food products 
which were on hand or were antici- 
pated, the Food Administration em- 
ployed a system of reports. From 
manufacturers, millers, distributors, 
importers, brokers, buyers, shippers, 
and dealers were required reports on 
the nature and extent of their busi- 
ness. These concerned all sorts of 
commodities: corn, oats, barley, but- 
ter, milk, cheese, fruits, vegetables, 
fish, poultry, eggs, and a great va- 
riety of other foods. Some of the re- 
ports were weekly, some were month- 
ly or quarterly. Normally they con- 
tain merely statistical matter, but oc- 
casionally one may find the expres- 
sion of irritation and disgust on the 
part of some farmer or miller who 
found the great volume of reporting 
burdensome. The correspondence 
with those delinquent in fulfilling 
such a task shows even more the 
views of the small producer or manu- 
facturer who was unable to turn such 
matters over to a secretary. 

The Food Administration col- 
lection constitutes a source for a 
study of public questions not wholly 
concerned with food production or 
conservation. The rise of public sen- 
timent for Prohibition is oftentimes 
credited in part to the war. The 
Food Administration papers contain 
much information concerning brew- 


eries, to be found in their reports on 


the extent of business, in their com 
plaints about restrictions imposed 
and in other records. Could on 
maintain the thesis that the hostility 
of the public for everything German, 
including German breweries, was 
the decisive factor in bringing about 
Prohibition ? 

The records of the Food Admi: 
istration throw much light upon the 
attitude and the activities of women 
toward the war. To what extent was 
their food conservation work respoi 
sible for making the public ready t 
accept the Nineteenth Amendment’ 
Perhaps a close study of these re: 
ords would lead a student to con 
clude that the war measures accus 
tomed the public mind to a vast ce! 
tralization of powers of governme 
and prepared it for the enlarged au 
thority of the Federal government 
in the decade of the ‘thirties. 

Several months ago a poll was 
taken by a well known institution o1 
the question of whether the Unit 
States could remain neutral in an 
other world conflict. The majority « 
votes was cast in the negative. Th 
significant indication of public op: 
ion makes more pertinent the study « 
the factors which affected that opi 
ion in the last war. For this purpo 
the National Archives invites the 
tention of scholars to the mao 
sources available and provides eve: 


reasonable facility for their use. 
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VARIETY IN THE GROWTH OF 


FEDERAL PUBLICITY 
3y JAMES L. McCAMY 
The author is Professor of Gov- 


ernment at Bennington College, hav- 
ing held this position since 1934. In 


1938 he received his Ph.D. degree 


from the University of Chicago. Be- 
ginning February 1, 1939, he as- 
sumed the duties of Assistant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


The recent growth of publicity 
Federal 


shown by the variety of publicity 


effort in administration is 
practices used by the newer agencies. 

In the spring of 1937, publicity 
officials of forty-four Federal admin- 
strative agencies answered a ques- 
tionnaire on several aspects of their 
organization and work. A letter ex- 
plained that the questioner was in- 
terested in publicity rather than in 
nstructional releases. The questions 

particular relevance here con- 
cerned the types of program adopted 


ind the extent of use of various 
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media. Among types of program, 
three were suggested in the ques- 
tionnaire: (1) campaigns on single 
topics; (2) stress on a central theme 
for a period without specific cam- 
paigns; (3) taking the news breaks 
as they come, without plotting a se- 
quential program. The Federal ofh- 
cials designated one or more of these 
program types as they were followed. 

Among the uses of media, wide 
variety of release is possible, and the 
officials were asked to designate the 
types of release which their offices 
prepared for the newspaper, radio, 
and the miscellaneous media (film 
strips, exhibits, and posters). Thus 
newspaper releases might include one 
or more of the following: spot-news 
releases, feature stories, spot-news 
pictures, feature or documentary pic 
tures, cartoons, cartoon mats, maps, 
or map mats. Radio releases might 
be: script for addresses, script for 








studio dramas, script for studio inter- 
views, script for news broadcasts 


or electrical transcriptions (discs) of 
drama. Film strips, exhibits, and 
posters may be grouped as miscel- 
laneous media for economy of space 
and the extent of their use may be 
indicated by whether an office pre- 
pares one or more of these three 
types of release. Information was 
also gathered concerning types of 
release in government motion pic- 
tures, magazines, and publicity pam- 
phlets, but the variety of practice was 
not sufficient to justify comparison. 

It may be said that an office en- 
gages in publicity to a greater ex- 
tent if it follows two or more of the 
three possible types of program than 
if it confines itself to one type, say 
the releasing of news only as it 
breaks. Similarly, an office is using 
publicity techniques more if it pre- 
pares three or more of the eight pos- 
sible types of release to newspapers; 
three or more of the five possible 
types of release for the radio; or if it 
uses two or more of the three mis- 
cellaneous media, film strips, exhibits 
and posters. The proportion of use 
required here for a rating of variety 
is determined by the average use re- 
vealed in the replies to the ques- 
tions. 

If space allowed, we might lay 
out charts to show the practice of 
each Federal publicity office in the 
type of program followed and in the 
variety of releases to newspaper, to 


radio, and to miscellaneous media 
Placed side by side the charts would 
show the average practice in each 
category and also those offices which 
engage in more than average varicty 
of practice. This procedure was fo! 
lowed in the present instance, though 
the charts, or work-sheets, are not 
published in evidence. As an exam 
ple of more-than-average variety, R« 
settlement Administration (as the 
present Farm Security Administra 
tion was named when the informa 
tion was gathered) appears in the 
work-sheet charts as following al! 
three types of program, as preparing 
six out of eight possible types of re 
lease to newspapers, as preparing 
four out of five possible types o 
release to the radio, and as using a! 
three of the miscellaneous media 

film strips, exhibits, and posters. At 
the other extreme, the Federal Trac: 
Commission, for example, uses only 
one of the three possible types (i 
the release only of news as it breaks); 
prepares only one of the eight pos 
sible types of release to newspapers 
prepares none of the five possibl 
types of release to radio; and us 

none of the three miscellaneou 
media. The four fields of activity 

(1) types of programs, (2) types o! 
release to newspaper, (3) types o! 
release to radio, and (4) use of film 
strips, exhibits, and posters—may be 
called “categories of practice.” Then 
when each agency is found in a su: 

of its practice to be above or below 
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average in extent of publicity effort, 
it may be classified accordingly. The 
most prominent agencies in the class 
of those most extensively engaged in 
campaigns and preparation of varied 
types of releases to newspaper, radio, 


and miscellaneous media are: 


Agricultural Adjustment Ad 
ministration 

Department of Agriculture, 
General Office 

Farm Credit Administration 

Federal Housing Administration 

Radio Project, Office of Educa 
tion 

Resettlement Administration' 

Rural Electrification Adminis 

tration 


Works Progress Administration 


These are found in three or more of 
the four categories of practice as en- 
gaging in variety of publicity effort 
above the average. 

Next to this group are those 
agencies which are found above 
\verage Variety in two or more of the 


tour categories of practice. They are: 


3ureau of Public Roads 

Emergency Conservation Work 

Forest Service 

National Bituminous Coal Com 
mission 

Department of the Interior, Gen- 
eral Office 

Public Works Administration 

Soil Conservation Service 

Social Security Board 
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In the middle area are a few 
offices which are found only once in 


four possible categories above av- 
erage for one type of practice but 
which could hardly be called out- 
standing. They are: 


3ureau of Mines 

Bureau of Standards 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Food and Drug Administration 
National Park Service 

National Youth Administration 
Public Works 


Housing Division 


Administration, 


U.S. Maritime Commission 


U.S. Public Health Service 


More revealing is the list of 
ofices that are not found in any 
category of practice for outstanding 


scope of campaign or use of media: 


Department of Commerce 

Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration 

Federal Power Commission 

Federal Reserve Board 

Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation 

Federal Trade Commission 

Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion 

Department of Justice 

1 When 


agency 


gathered, this 
Adminis- 


le 


data 
Resettlement 
tration. Later the publicity office was mac 


the 


called 


were 
was 


a unit in the informational structure ot the 
Department of Agriculture, and the agency 
name was changed to Farm Security Ad- 


ministration, 





National Labor Relations Board 

Navy Department 

Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion 

Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission 

Smithsonian institution 

State Department 

Treasury Department 

U.S. Civil Service Commission 

U.S. Tariff Commission 


War Department 


The significance of these lists 
lies in the fact that of the first, ie. 
those agencies appearing as above 
average in three or more of the four 
possible categories, only one, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, was estab- 
lished prior to the depression. The 
other seven are new agencies. In the 
next list, those found in two or more 
categories, five of the eight agencies 
are new since the depression. In the 
middle area list, of those appearing 
in one category out of four, four out 


of nine are new since the depression 


began. As a contrast to this preva 


lence of the newer agencies among 
those making extensive use of pub 
licity is the preponderance of pre 
depression agencies in the list ot 
those which were not found in any 
practice as above average in the scop« 
of program and use of media. Ot the 
eighteen average or below-average 
agencies, thirteen (72 per cent) are 
pre-depression and five are new. 
This grouping indicates only 
the extent of varied publicity acti\ 
ity and not the quantitative amount 
of publicity issued or received 
Some of the pre-depression agen 
cies are very prominent for spac 
received in the newspaper and maga 
zine. The Department of Commerc: 
Federal Reserve Board, Interstat: 
Commerce Commission, and Treas 
ury Department, all pre-depression 
agencies, are among the most pro! 


inent for receiving newspaper spac 


TABLE I 


Relation of Old and New Agencies in Outstanding Extent of Program 
and Use of Media 


or More 
Campaign 
Plans 
Pre-DepREssiON AGENCIES 2 
Recovery Agencies 2 


New-Permanent Agencies 4 
Tota, New AGENcIEs 6 


Follow Two Three or More Three or More Use Two out 


Types of Types of of Three 
Releases to Releasesto — Miscellane 
Newspapers Radio Media 
7 2 4 
6 2 6 
4 5 7 
10 7 13 








Pre-depression and New Agencies are equally represented, twenty-two to twenty-tw 
the total number of agencies from which information was received. 
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as shown by an analysis of 1,281 
items of Federal administrative news 
in the New York Times in the 
spring and summer of 1937; while 
among agencies prominent for num- 
ber of magazine references as shown 
by an analysis of titles concerning 
administrative agencies in Readers 
Guide for eleven months, the pre- 
depression agencies slightly outnum- 
ber the new.? Not the amount of 
publicity but the variety of effort to 
get publicity is involved here. 
Although in the total of all agen- 
cies for which information was gath- 
ered, the old and new agencies are 
equally represented, twenty-two old 
and twenty-two new, the new agen- 
cies appear twice as often for using 
the most varied publicity methods. 
lhe relationship is shown in Table I, 
n which the agencies have been sep- 
arated into categories of Pre-Depres- 
sion, Recovery, and New-Permanent. 
The Recovery agencies are those 
established as emergency instruments 
to administer relief and to stimulate 
recovery. New-Permanent agencies 
re those established under legisla- 
tion adopted during the depression 
but not considered temporary. The 
latter two constitute new agencies. 
Figures on the size of pub- 
city staff employed in 1936 when 
the Brookings study was made also 
verify this conclusion that the new 
igencies are the ones practising pub- 
licity efforts most widely.’ Of the ten 


thees employing five or more spe- 
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cialists full-time, six are new agen- 
cies. In terms of the total number of 


full-time specialists employed, the 
new far outweigh the older agencies. 
The four older agencies employ a 
total of twenty full-time specialists, 
or an average of five, while the six 
new agencies employ a total of 
eighty-four, or an average of four- 
teen each. 


2 The complete report of the analysis of 
newspaper and magazine reference to Fed- 
eral administration will be presented in the 
writer's Government Publicity: Its Practice 
in Federal Administration, to be published 
by the University of Chicago Press in its 
Public Administration The present 
article is taken from this full-length study. 

8 USS. 
Investigate the Executive Agencies of Gov- 
ernment, Report on Government Activities 


Series. 


Congress, Senate, Committee to 


on Library Information, and Statistical Ser- 
vices, prepared by the Brookings Institution, 
7sth Cong., Senate 
Print. (Washington: Government Printing 


Office, 1937.) 


1st Sess.. Committee 
The writer in using this re- 
port has deleted the figures on clerks, ste- 
nographers, and messengers, leaving only 
publicity specialists such as directors, writ- 
ers and editors in the computation. A figure 
for Works Progress Administration, which 
did not comply wiih the Brookings request 
for information in 1936, was made public 
after the Brookings report was completed, 
and has been included in the averages. 
Twenty-eight specialists were employed in 
1937 in the information section of 
WPA to handle everything except press re- 
(See U.S. First 
Appropriation Bill for 1937 


early 


lations. Congress, House, 
Deficiency 
Hearings before the Sub-Committee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, in charge ot 
deficiency appropriations, 75th Cong., Wash- 
ington Governmet Printing Office, 1937 
p. 150.) This still does not include the num- 
ber of specialists employed in WPA’s press 
which was distinct from the infor 


WPA organization. 


service, 


mation section in the 


Need for New Techniques 

The mere increase in the num- 
ber of agencies after the depression 
would produce an increased volume 
of publicity output from Washing- 
ton in recent years. What is involved 
here in an analysis of practice, rather 
than of volume, is a more extensive 
publicity effort in recent years, caused 
no doubt by the novelty of the post- 
depression enterprises undertaken by 
government.* 

A near-collapse of the economic 
system, the near-panic attending 
widespread bank failures, an enor- 
mous and precipitous increase in the 
number of unemployed, the adoption 
by the successful Democratic Party 
in 1933 of a general policy of setting 
up protective barriers against a repe- 
tition of the drastic decline in prices, 
production, and security of savings— 
all these and other events added to 
the work of government. 

The novelty of the enterprise 
was linked in administration with 
the novelty of the response desired 
from the public. For one thing, gov- 
ernment needed acceptance by the 
public of the expanded réle of gov- 
ernment, especially in the new fields 
entered by the Federal government. 
In earlier days, relief of the destitute, 
to take an example, had been the 
concern of private charity or local 
government. 

Another significant new response 
made desirable by the new enter- 


prises was the shift of loyalty from 


private to public authority and deci- 
sion. This shift had been gradually 


occurring for some time in the slow 


process of history, but it was acceler 
ated and made more prominent by 
the depression and the “New Deal.” 
Bankers were prominent among th 
scapegoats of the Recovery era.° Sym 
bols like “money-changers,” “en 
trenched greed,” “economic royal 
ists,” or “the forgotten man” becam« 
common in the addresses of th 
President and other Federal officials. 
Private authority was suspected ot! 
having failed to spread the benefit 


New Consumer Response 


A third response needed by gov 
ernment was consumer response. It 
was one thing to adopt legislation t 
provide services and another thing to 
establish connection with the individ 
ual consumers who needed the ser 
vices. Federal publicity offices in 
many cases had to reach consumers 
with information on the services 
made available. Farmers now learned, 


through government publicity, that 


4 Cf. Harold D. Lasswell, “The Scop 
Research on Propaganda and Dictatorshi 
in Harwood Lawrence Childs (ed.) Pr 
ganda and Dictatorship (Princeton Unis 
sity Press, 1936). The volume of pr 
ganda, says Lasswell, increases as a re 
of factors which include the number 
novelty of acts performed in the « 
munity. The findings presented in 
article may be said to verify this hypothe 
for the area which they cover. 

5 Gurden Edwards, “Banking and Pul 
Opinion,” Pusiic Opinion QuARTERLY 
2 (April 1937), pp. 5-26. 
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the Federal funds available to farm- 
ers were enlarged and under new 
rules. In cases of destitution, those 
who were eligible could gain at least 
temporary release by getting rehabili- 
tation loans from government. Did 
farmers want electricity for their 
farms? They should form an associa- 
tion and borrow money from govern- 
ment. 

The connection between the new 
emphasis on government enterprises 
during the Recovery period and the 
extensive practice of publicity can be 
demonstrated in Table II. For this 
table, the agencies represented in the 
same four categories of practice that 
were used for the preceding table 


] 


were classihed according to. their 


major function. This is a loose way 


classifying Federal agencies, since 





many perform varied and unrelated 


functions, but it is sufficiently precise 


to illustrate the difference in the 


promotion of publicity. The predomi- 
nant function of the agency is taken 
as the significant one in assigning it 
to a category. 

Functions performed by the 
agencies which appeared as indulg- 
ing most extensively in publicity are, 
in descending order of frequency of 
more-than-average use of the cate 
gories of practice: (1) making loans 
or subsidies, or administration of in- 


surance schemes; (2) research and 
reporting of factual information; (3) 
conservation and recreation; (4) dis 
pensation of relief; (5) building pub 


— 
reguiation, as 


lic works: (6) per- 
formed by the independent commis 


eye 
sions; (7) “old-line” administration 


TABLE II 


Types of Function Represented in Outstanding Extent of Publicity 
Program and Use of Media 
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es 
Loans, Subsidies and Insurance 2 
Research and Reporting I 
Conservation and Recreation I 
Relief 2 

Public Works 

Regulation I 


Old-Line Function 
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by long-established agencies. Among 
these, all save the old-line functions 
have been given new emphasis dur- 


ing the depression years, as indicated 


by their expansion of function or 


creation of new agencies. 


MUNICIPAL REPORTS OR MUSEUM PIECES? 


By W.C. CLARK 


Mr. Clark is in the Department 
of Political Science at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He is a former 
newspaper reporter and from time 
to time has served as editorial con- 
sultant for the Institute of Local and 
State Government at the University 


of Pennsylvania. 


In recent years, there has been 
much emphasis directed toward im- 
proving the appearance and con- 
tents of municipal reports. The pur- 
pose of such emphasis was stated 
eleven years ago by Clarence EF. 
Ridley when he attempted to draw 
up the specifications of a model mu- 
nicipal report which would be “read 
or at least attract the attention” of 
the general public.' This purpose 
was to educate the citizen about his 
local government and to interpret its 
activities for him—a purpose re- 
stated by Ridley and Herbert A. 
Simon as late as the July 1938 issue 
of this QuarTerty.” 

Anyone acquainted with those 
dreadful compendiums of the unin- 


telligible, the uninterpreted, and the 


useless fact—the municipal reports 
of fifteen or twenty years ago—can 
well appreciate the need for empha 
sis on appearance and content, and 
can discern the remarkable improv: 


ment made in this direction. 


Who Sees the Reports? 

Does this emphasis on appear 
ance and content result in municipal 
reports which are “read or at least 
attract the attention” of the general 
public? Ordinarily, it would, pro 
vided—and the proviso seems impor 
tant—that the general public had an 
opportunity to see these new stream 
lined reports. 

Ridley was not unmindful o! 
this point. In his article setting up 
twenty criteria for ranking reports, 
he stated, “Every home in the cit) 
should receive a copy.” He did not 
however, include complete citywic 
distribution of these municipal re 
ports as one of his criteria. To deter- 

1 Clarence R. Ridley, “Municipal Reports,’ 
National Municipal Review, 16: 243 (Apt 
1927). 

2“Trends in Municipal Reporting,” P 


Lic OPINION QUARTERLY, 2: 465 ff. 
1938). 
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mine whether the general public did 
have an opportunity to see these re- 
ports, the author attempted a survey 
of cities listed in the Municipal Year 
Book, 1938, as publishing annual 
reports.® 

The method used was the ques- 
tionnaire. Information was sought 
about the practices of these cities in 
publishing their 1937 reports. While 
in many cases the data secured were 
not precise, still it was felt to be of 
significance as a rough approxima 
tion of certain trends and practices. 

Sent to 77 cities and county 
manager counties, the questionnaire 
elicited 44 replies which proved use 
ful in whole or in part. These com- 
munities, scattered over the nation 
from Maine to Oregon, from Min 
nesota to Texas, ranged in popula 
tion from Cincinnati’s 473,000 to 
720 for Topsham, Vermont, the 
median* being 16,000. Several arrest- 
ng facts were brought to light in 
the data made available by these 


returns. 


Results of Survey 
First, only two cities published 
00 or more copies of their annual 
reports. These were Memphis and 
Norfolk. And Rhinelander, Wiscon- 
sin, published but 30 copies. The 
median number of copies published 
vas 1,000, a figure made popular by 
lallahassee, Mason City, Iowa, and 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 
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More significant, perhaps, was 
that for all these cities the median 


number of copies of annual reports 
published in proportion to the pop- 
ulation was: one copy to 28.2 per- 
sons, while the median number of 
copies published in proportion to the 
voting population was: one copy to 
S.5 voters. 

These were the medians, the ex- 
tremes were furnished by Dayton, 
Ohio, and Topsham, Vermont. Day- 
ton published a copy of its report 
for every 333.5 persons and for every 
147.4 voters within the city. Tops- 
ham’s record was one copy to 1.2 
persons, and one copy to 0.6 voters. 

Obviously, by any reasonable 
standards of size for home and 
family, these median figures indi 
cated that not “every home” was re- 
ceiving a copy of these municipal 
reports. But if the 44 cities are 
broken up into what could be loosely 
called “big” cities and “small” cities, 
respectively (those over 25,000 and 
those under 25,000 population) the 
revelations become even more star- 
tling. 

There were twenty-seven “small” 
cities in 17 states and ranging from 
720 to 25,000 in population, the me- 

3 Herbert A. Simon, “Municipal Report- 
ing,” National Municipal Year Book, Chi- 
cago, 1938, pp 47 ff. 

* Throughout the computations in_ this 
article the median instead of the arithmetic 
mean has been used, because its indepen- 


dence of unusual values makes it less sus- 
ceptible to distortion. 
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TABLE I 


Distribution of Municipal Reports in “Small” Cities 


Place 


Population 


1. Albert Lea, Minn. 12,000 
2. Alliance, Neb. 6,660 
3. Bedford, Ohio 7,500 
4. Bridgeport, Conn. 24,000 
5. Bronxville, N.Y. 7,500 
6. Bryan, Tex. 12,500 
7. Carlisle, Pa. 12,596 
8. Cavendish, Ver. 1,500 
g. Fillmore, Calif. 3,000 
10. Fredericksburg, Va. 8,241 
11. Grand Junction, Colo. 16,000 
12. Ironton, Ohio 17,000 
13. Larchmont, N.Y. 6,200 
14. Mason City, Iowa 25,000 
15. Norwood, Mass. 15,500 
16. Oregon City, Ore. 7,500 
17. Plymouth, Mich. 5,500 
18. Rhinelander, Wis. 9,500 


1g. Staunton, Va. 
20. Stratford, Conn. 
21. Tallahassee, Fla. 
22. Topsham, Ver. 

3. Two Rivers, Wis. 
24. Ventura, Calif. 
25. Waynesboro, Pa. 
26. West Bend, Wis. 


27. West Reading, Pa. 


Average 
Median 
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12,000 
24,000 
16,000 
720 
12,000 
19,247 
10,160 
5,500 


5,000 


11,198 
10,1600 


Number of Voters 


4,901 
837 


/ 


2, 
2,500 
6,132 
3,150 
oo 
‘ 
6,610 
600 
I,150 
1,502 
2,000 


6,000 


2,100 


6.900 
, =I 
2,717 
2,603 


4,000 


10,000 


+ 
=~. 


25 


ws] 


“I 
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tN 


20 


7,094 
3,600 


3,000 


Copies of Reports 
Printed 


2,700 
I,500 
125 
1,500 
1,200 
1,500 
400 
goo 
105 
300 
100 
500 
2,000 
1,000 
1,500 


600 


1,500 
1,000 

600 
3,500 

500 
1,500 
1,600 


200 


1,023 


959 


Number of Persons 


for Each Copy 


4-4 


60.4 


16.0 
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dian being 10,160. The voters num- 
bered from 350 to 10,000, the median 
being 2,782 (see Table 1). In this 
group Two Rivers, Wisconsin, pub- 
lished the largest number of copies 
of its annual report, 3,500, and 
Rhinelander the smallest. The me 
lian was 950. 

The median number of copies 
in proportion to the population in 
the “small” cities was: one copy to 16 
The 


copies in proportion to the number 


persons. median number Ol 


[ voters Was: one copy to 4.5 voters, 
though Bryan, Texas, published two 
copies for every voter. 

Thus, even in these so-called 
“small” cities it would seem doubt 
ul from the median figures whether 

1 copy of the annual report was go 
ng into every home. Nevertheless, 
hese “small” cities were taking far 
nore pains to give their citizens an 

pportunity to know their local gov 


rnment than the larger cities. 


The “Big” Cities 
The seventeen “big” communi 
ties, ranging in population from 
28,000 for Fond du Lac to 473,42 
Cincinnati, were dispersed over 
ven states from Massachusetts to 
Calitornia (see Table I1). The me 
an Was 125,000. 
As noted before, Memphis and 
Norfolk published the most copies of 
er annual reports. Lynchburg 
population 40,661), Kenosha (50,- 


262), and Pasadena (82,532) vied 
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for the honor of publishing the least 


number of copies in this group—5o0o 
each. The median number of copies 
published 


(population 75,127). 


was 1,200—in Topeka 

The median number of copies 
published in proportion to the popu 
lation was: one copy to 81.3 persons. 
The median number in proportion to 
the number of voters was: one copy 
to 17.4 voters. Even this picture was 
distorted, for the Memphis annual 
report was hardly comparable in 
scope, format, and attractiveness with 
those of the other cities. With the 
exception of two years, Memphis 
confined itself to an annual report 
which was nothing more than a 
four-page newspaper, while the other 
cities put out elaborate reports of 
the booklet or magazine type. 

If Memphis should be elim 
inated, the median number of reports 
in proportion to the population was: 
one copy to 85.1 persons: and the 
median in proportion to the number 
of voters was: one copy to 15.2 
voters. By no stretch of the imagina 
tion—or home!—could one copy to 
85 persons or 18 voters be considered 
to be placing a copy in “every home.” 

But these figures are concerned 
with publication, not actual distribu 


Many of 


and “small,” 


tion. the municipalities, 


“big” 


é 


both sent copies 
of their reports out of the city. To 
peka, for instance, estimated that 
25 per cent of the published copies 
went out ol 


of the annual report 


to 
oO 
AI 





town to universities and city officials. 
Cincinnati reported only 1,500 of the 
2,500 published copies were distrib- 
uted locally. 

Even granting that all the re- 
ports published were distributed 
locally—which was obviously not the 
case—distribution was inadequate. 





Even if every copy were seen by at 


least two voters, in the “big” cities 
nearly go per cent of the voters 
never saw their local government's 
annual report. On the same basis, 
nearly 50 per cent of the voters in 
the “small” cities saw the reports. 
By any process of reasoning this 


TABLE II 
Distribution of Municipal Reports in “Big” Cities 








Place . © @ S&F SB 

< Z SE Zs Z<E 
Bangor, Me. 30,000 6,500 3,000 10.0 2.1 
Berkeley, Calif. 100,000 12,000 1.600 62.5 "5 
Cincinnati, Ohio 473.421 150,415 2,500 159.4 60.2 
Dallas, Tex.* 300,000 57,734 2,000 150.0 28.4 
Dayton, Ohio 200,932 85,455 600 333.5 147.4 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 28,000 =—-13.500 1,000 24.0 12.5 

Henrico County, Va. 36,000 5.149 600 60.0 S 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 54,336 650” 85.2 

Kenosha, Wis. 50,262 24,593 500 100.5 49.2 
Long Beach, Calif. 170,000 82,949 2.000 85.0 41.5 

Lynchburg, Va. 40,661 8,000 500 81.2 i¢ 
Memphis, Tenn. 287,625 2,000 5,000 57-5 8.4 
Norfolk, Va., 129,710 40,995 5,000 25.9 8.2 
Pasadena, Calif. 82,532 15,740 500 165.1 31.5 
Saginaw, Mich. 86,500 32,595 550 157.3 59-3 
Topeka, Kan. 75,127 22,000 1,200 62.6 18.3 
Trenton, N.J. 125,000 33,000 2,000 62.5 16 
Average 133,538 30,728 1,718 77-7217 

Median 125,000 23,296 1,200 81.2 17 

® Figures from 1936 report. 
> 300 copies of the city’s annual report are published in its entirety; 100 copies of t 
financial section only; 100 copies of the health section; and 150 copies of the water a 


light section. Lumped together these total 650 copies. 
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seems to be the reverse of what it 
should be. In the “small” city the 
voter through his personal experi- 
ence or the ramifications of back- 
fence gossip may learn all he needs 
to know of his city’s government. In 
the “big” city the personal experience 
of the voter may be even greater, 
but it has more territory to cover. 
And the ripples of back-fence gossip, 
having farther to go, will more than 
likely never reach him. 


Cost of Publication 


What, then, ought the cities to 
do, particularly the “big” cities? Can 
these “big” cities afford to increase 
the number of copies of reports 
which they are now publishing? 

The data indicate that the most 


el 


any city spent for the publication of 
an annual report was $1,234.09—the 
, um spent by Cincinnati. Norwood, 
5 Massachusetts (population 15,500), 


was next with $1,176.05. The median 





amount of money spent by all cities 
. in publishing reports was $300. The 
cities was 


median for the “big” 


‘ 


4 $ss2.07, and for the “small” cities, 
? More indicative of the real situ 
ation was the cost per copy of these 
: reports. The median cost per copy 
in the “big” cities is approximately 
$0.44. This compared with approx- 
imately $0.31 for the “small” cities. 

One of the this 


spread was the more frequent and 


reasons for 


more liberal use of engravings in the 
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reports of the “big” cities. The data 
show that the median expenditure 


for engraving per copy by the seven 
“small” cities that reported is $0.055, 
while the eight “big” cities that re- 
ported have a median expenditure 
for engraving per copy of more than 
double that amount, $0.114. 

Still more indicative is the cost 
per copy per person. In the “big” 
cities the median cost per copy per 
person is $0.005. In the “small” cities 
the median cost per copy per person 
is $0.019. For each citizen the 
“small” cities spend between three 
and four times as much as the “big” 
cities on this particular kind of civic 
education. 

This raises the question: “What 
would it cost the big cities—and the 
small ones for that matter—to pub 
lish a copy of their annual reports 
for every home?” 

Take Cincinnati as an example. 
Estimating two voters to every home, 
Cincinnati would have to publish 


75,000 copies of her annual 


report. 
A straight projection of the reported 
costs of publishing 2,500 copies of 
the 1937 report would mean that the 
cost would range in the neighbor- 
hood of $34,000. In such large quan 
tities, however, the unit cost should 
drop, and the total therefore come 
well within this figure. 

With the present emphasis on 
in local 


economy government, in- 
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creased cost of reports> would prob- 
ably meet with serious objection. 
An alternative would be to publish 
pamphlets or an annual newspaper. 
This is what Memphis did—produc- 
ing a report which hit only the high- 
lights in the city’s activities. 

Whether this method of report- 
ing or interpreting the city’s activities 
would prove as efficacious as city- 
wide distribution of the present type 
of report is extremely doubtful, 
though the relative effectiveness cf 
different kinds of reports is a prob- 
lem in measurement which is difh- 
cult to answer. 

But, whatever the cities do, it is 
suggested that any criteria for rank- 


ing reports should be revised to 


include distribution. At present the 
city which places a copy of its annua! 
report in every home gets no more 
credit for informing the taxpayers 
than the city which publishes a few 


museum pieces. 


5 The costs of distributing municipal re 
ports on a citywide basis as distinguished 
from publication costs apparently would be 
negligible. Several cities reporte:! they sent 
their reports out with the tax Luls at no 
extra cost. The use of the police for thi 
purpose would tend to give the reports an 
impressive introduction into most home 
Data reported in the questionnaires indi 
cated that expenditures of this kind ran 
above $100 in no case, the median for the 
“big” cities being $27 and for the “smal 
cities $10. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


By RONALD BRIDGES 


The author is Managing Editor 
of “Young Republican,” national 


magazine of the Young Republicans. 


The most unusual experiment 
to be conducted by a major party in 
the United States is now in its second 

ar. It is the Republican Program 
Committee, a body of 280 lay men 
ind women of the party who are 
constructing a program of action. It 

distinctly a cross-section of the 
party laity; by intent, members of 
State Committees, 


National and 





embers of Congress, and office- 
olders in general were omitted from 
e membership. 

The nature of the work has pre- 
luded general publicity, and few 
utside the Committee have any idea 

the scope and far-reaching possi- 
ilities of the experiment. Although 
immediate result 


the obvious and 


imed at is the restoration of the 


Republican Party to power, the im- 
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plications are much deeper than that, 
the possible effects on the American 
scene much broader and more revo- 
lutionary. In its fullest sense, the 
experiment is an endeavor to effect 
three important changes: to integrate 
the thought of the Republican Party, 
to restore the party platform to a 
respectable status, and to redress the 
balance between party leadership and 
the rank-and-file membership. 

The move to establish this com- 
mittee came out of the period of 
hard, sober thinking enforced upon 
the party by the 1936 election. A sug 
gestion frequently made was that a 
conference should be called to take 
inventory of the party stock. Early 
in 1937, former President Hoover 
published his proposal of a mid-term 
convention, a national party conclave 
like the regular quadrennial con- 
vention but with the sole business ot 
working out afresh the party position. 
members of 


Republican Congress 
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were cool to the idea; but the rank 
and file showed a great deal of inter- 
est in the Hoover proposal. 

At its March and September 


(1937) meetings the Republican 
National Executive Committee 


weighed the mid-term convention 
and referred action to the next meet- 
ing of the full committee. By Novem- 
ber 5, when that body met, popular 
demand for action was so insistent 
that opponents of the plan saw fit to 
compromise. It was then agreed to 
create a Program Committee of 100 
who should report their findings to 
the National Committee. Selection of 
this new political body was left to the 
Executive Committee. 

It soon became apparent that to 
make up a real cross-section commit- 
tee the membership would have to 
be enlarged. Nearly 200 were chosen. 
Dr. Glenn Frank was offered the post 
as chairman, and after several weeks’ 
delay he accepted in January 1938. 
To him went the privilege of adding 
to the membership in order to give 
better representation to the various 
interests and to be assured of expert 
counsel where the need for it was 
disclosed. 

An examination of Region I (as 
set up by action of the Program Com- 
mittee) will show the nature of the 
membership. Maine and New Hamp- 
shire have six members each; Ver- 
mont and Rhode Island, four each; 
Massachusetts, twelve; Connecticut, 
their official 


ten. Occupationally 
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listings are: manufacturers 6, lawyers 
5, farmers 3, housewives 3, civic in 
terests 3, teachers 2, bankers 2, labor 
leaders 2, insurance 2, with one each 
for university president, clergyman, 
instrument maker, businessman, trav- 
el research, law student, lecturer, ex- 
governor, journalist, jurist, and 
writer. These designations, of course, 
are incomplete. One of the farmers is 
an insurance company executive; the 
ex-governor is also a farmer; two ot 
the manufacturers are also ex-gov- 
ernors and one is also a banker, and 
“Civic 


women 


so on. interests” serves for 


three whose experience is 
very broad in a number of fields. Of 
the forty-two in this group, ten are 
thirty-five or younger, nine are wo- 
men, and one is a Negro. The aver 
age age of these members is a little 
under fifty. 

Although the committee is con 
sidered to be one of laymen, most ot 
the members have had some politica! 
experience. In Region I—and the 
complexion of the other regions is 
have 


been members of the legislatures, and 


somewhat the same—several 
many have had service on local polit 
ical committees. Six are state or na 
tional officers of the Young Repub! 

can organization. And since appoint 
ment to the committee, one lawyer 
has been elected State Treasurer; the 
man listed as “writer” has been elect 
ed to Congress; and the university 
president has been elected Lieutenant 


Governor. 
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Program Committee Meets 


The first meeting of the Pro- 
gram Committee was held in March 
1938, in Chicago. Dr. Frank outlined 
the task ahead as threefold: 

“This commission must make 
an utterly honest and objective audit 
of the New Deal, beginning with 
March 1933, and coming down to 
date—must rethink, restate, and rein- 
terpret to the nation the political and 
economic philosophy with which the 
Republican Party faces the new cir- 





cumstances of this new age—must, as 
its contribution to the counsel of Re- 
publicanism, create a comprehensive 
report of policy respecting the long 
array of stubborn problems confront- 
ing us as a people—labor, agriculture, 
business, social security, taxation, 
political and economic foreign policy, 
unemployment and so on.” 

In the executive session which 
followed, a lot of things which the 
committee would not do were agreed 
upon, and a rough chart of action 
was drawn up. Dr. Frank designated 
two vice-chairmen: Mrs. Chester C. 
Bolton of Ohio and Mr. Robert P. 
Bass of New Hampshire. Nine re- 
gions were established and a chair- 
man was selected for each.’ Other 
oficers were chosen. An executive 
committee was set up composed of 
the officers and the nine regional 
chairmen. It was decided to have re- 
gional subcommittees on fundamen- 


tals, taxation, labor, agriculture, etc. 
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A strong sense of solidarity and 
high purpose was evident at this 
meeting. The discussions were con 
ducted on a plane so far above par 
tisanship that a peculiar exaltation 
was rather generally experienced. 
One man present, widely known in 
academic circles for cautious and 
sound judgment, was moved to call 
the occasion “the most remarkable 
political meeting since the Constitu 


tional Convention of 1787.” 


Subcommittees Go to Work 

By August, when the second 
meeting was held, this exaltation was 
quite dissipated. In _ intervening 
months, subcommittees had been at 
work all over the country. Open 
hearings had been held. Experts in 


various fields had been called in to 


1 The districts and their chairmen: Re 
gion I—Maine, N.H., Vt., Mass., R.I., 
Conn.; chairman, John H. Trumbull, Con- 
necticut. Region II—N.Y., N.J., Pa., D.C., 
Del., Md.; chairman, H. Alexander Smith, 
New Jersey. Region I1]—W.Va., Ky., Ohio, 
Ind., Ill., Mich., Wis.; chairman, H. G. 
Hogan, Indiana. Region 1V—Va., N.C., 
S.C., Tenn., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss.; chair- 
man, J. Sam White, North Carolina. Region 
V—Mo., Kan., lowa, Neb., Minn., N.Dak., 
S.Dak.; chairman, W. J. Goodwin, Iowa. 
Region VI—Ark., Okla., La., Tex., N.Mex.; 
chairman, Orville Bullington, Texas. Region 
Vil—Mont., Idaho, Wash., Ore., Alaska; 
chairman, David Eccles, Oregon. Region 
Vill—Wyo., Colo., Utah, Nevada; chair- 
man, P. T. Farnsworth, Jr., Utah. Region 
1X—Ariz., Calif., Hawaii; chairman, Ches 
ter Rowell, California. Finance Chairman: 
Frank Altschul, Connecticut. Treasurer 
Sterling Morton, Illinois. Assistant Trea 
surer: James H. Douglas, Jr., Illinois. 





give opinion and evidence. The size 
of the job was becoming apparent. 
Sharp differences of opinion inevi- 
tably came to light. Considerations of 
party strategy kept intruding upon 
the broader problems of what was 
good or bad, right or wrong for the 
country as a whole. And the key sub- 
committees on fundamentals got 
knotted up on the nature oi funda- 
mentals and whether in writing they 
could be distinguished from plati- 
tudes. A great deal of work had been 
done and not much of consequence 
had been accomplished. 

Shortly before the second meet- 
ing took place, Dr. Thomas H. Reed 
was made Director of Studies. He 
had served just long enough to get a 
group of round tables arranged. The 
press spoke of the G.O.P. as going to 
school again, and some of the mem- 
bers resented the implications of that 
and didn’t like the arrangement of 
the meetings. But the round tables 
were well attended and the questions 
raised were amiably but briskly dis- 
cussed. Some of the former spirit re- 
turned in such a session as the round 
table on labor: representatives of both 
A.F. of L. and the C.L.O. were pres- 
ent and gave addresses; management 
had its inning; the peculiar problems 
of the Negro were aired; and execu- 
tive and laborer gave a heartening 
earnest of the real possibility of get- 
ting together on a vital program for 


the party and the nation. 
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In the general sessions a good 
deal of time was spent debating the 
wisdom of making an announcement 


at that time. Opinion was sharply di- 
vided, but it was finally agreed to 
make a statement of progress, setting 
forth the framework within which 
the committee was functioning. The 
central point of attack was set down 
as follows: 

“Over the years, under many 
administrations, we have made gen- 
uine headway in defining and accept- 
ing our social obligations to young 
and old. Effective recognition of this 
obligation to youth and age is essen 
tial through individual action, vol 
untary social action, and government 
action. But this obligation can never 
be met unless the years between 
youth and age are fully productive. 
This means that the nation’s enter- 
prise must be run in high gear, 
Americans kept steadily employed 
through their productive years, and a 
vast amount of new wealth created 
with which to lift the living standards 
of the whole people. 

“Tt is in policies and actions that 
will revive and redirect the energies 
of the productive years of the Amer 
ican people that the Committee be- 
lieves the Republican Party is chal 
lenged to its highest duty and its 
greatest opportunity. The key to the 
whole program the Committee is 
engaged in drafting is to determine 


such stimulations, regulations and 
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freedoms for labor, agriculture, busi- 
ness, industry, and finance as will 
make the mature years of Americans 
a period of high and sustained pro- 
ductivity. Without this, we can 
neither retain nor develop those so- 
and 
which give meaning toa civilization.” 

Work has gone ahead rapidly 


cial, moral, spiritual values 


since the August meeting. Regional 
drafting committees have prepared 
documents in the manner of a party 
platform. These documents, revised 
and approved by the full regional 
committees, constitute what each re- 
gion considers an_ intellectually 
honest, economically sound, and po- 
litically effective basis of party action 
—in the light of all the findings to 
date and under the circumstances 
prevailing at the moment. These 
drafts are being submitted to the 
central office for analysis and corre- 
lation in order (a) to reveal the pol- 
icies on which there is general agree- 
ment throughout the committee as a 
whole; (b) to uncover the policies on 
which there is marked disagreement 
in the committee as a whole; and (c) 
thus to narrow the field to those 
problems on which further and more 
detailed work is clearly needed. 
The topical subcommittees are 
continuing their work with hearings, 
referenda, compilations, and consul- 
tation with experts. Naturally the 
strength of these special committees 
varies somewhat; in Region 3, the 
subcommittee on government and 
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business is making a thorough study 


not matched by any other similar 
activity; in the same region, the agri- 
culture subcommittee is very strong, 
as it is in Regions 5, 7 and 9g. The 
labor subcommittees in Regions 2 
and 5 are especially active and are 
doing a great deal of technical re- 
search. The subcommitte on foreign 
policy in Region 2 has made elabo- 
rate studies calling in members of 
other regions and experts from all 
over the country. And so on. It is in 
these topical subcommittees that the 
detailed and original work is being 
done. 

The central office staff acts as a 
clearing house and also as a catalyst 
to groups whose work has lagged or 
who have reached stalemate on cer- 
tain issues. In addition to this service, 
Dr. Reed and his assistants have pre- 
pared work plans on agriculture, la- 
bor, old-age insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, relief, medical care, 
foreign policy, and finance. These 
plans give an objective analysis of 
each of the problems and the argu- 
ments for and against the alternative 


courses of action. 


Committee Objective 

The objective of the Republican 
Program Committee is to develop a 
program upon which the party can 
go forward in 1940 to take over the 
political leadership of the country 
This was not the clear understand- 
ing, however, when the body was set 





up in December 1937. The mandate 
of the National Committee did not 
set a specific time for the report, and 
many members assumed that a posi- 
tive program would be produced in 
time for the 1938 elections. In view 
of the very short time spent by party 
conventions in drawing up a plat- 
form, six or seven months looked like 
a generous allotment for doing the 
job. 

The reasons for the final agree- 
ment to point to 1940 are varied. In 
the first place, those party leaders 
who had opposed the idea from the 
beginning were strongly against any 
final product in 1938. The later the 
better was their view, and never 
would be still better. In the second 
place, the Republican Congressmen 
and Senators up for reelection and 
many of those who hoped to be party 
nominees were uncomfortable at the 
thought of being in any way commit- 
ted to a national program, especially 
one in the formulation of which they 
had had no hand. Finally, the com- 
mittee members themselves became 
increasingly aware of the tremen- 
dous size of the task they had laid 
out. The conception of objective thus 
changed from that of an immediate 
program built more or less out of the 
immediate knowledge and experi- 
ence of the committee to a long-range 
program built upon the findings of 
an elaborate and exhaustive study of 
the needs and desires of the American 


people. 


it is expected that this report 
will be ready for delivery before the 
end of 1939. It will be up to the 


National Committee then to make 
such use of it as it sees fit. What it 
will see fit to do is an interesting 
subject for speculation. 

In adopting this approach, the 
Republican Party is taking a course 
without precedent in American polit 
ical history. The nearest to a prece- 
dent is the work done by a committee 
in 1920 headed by Ogden Mills. Its 
status was indefinite and its report 
made prior to the convention of that 
year was of little moment. In Europe, 
however, and particularly in Great 
Britain, there are numerous examples 
of party activity similar to this. 

Several special reasons can be 
advanced for the failure of the party 
conference—so important in England 
—to become established in this coun 
try. The idea naturally originates 
with a minority party. Until 1936 
neither Republicans nor Democrats 
felt themselves anything but tempo 
rarily or accidentally a minority. And 
until the Republican débacle there 
was good reason for the attitude. 
When the national administration 
was lost, the defeated party could 
point to an ample number of states 
where its sway was unchecked and 
its recuperation could start. 

2 See, for example, Joseph R. Starr, “Re 
search Activities of British Political Parties, 
Pusiic Opinion QuarTERLY, October 1937 
PP. 99-107. 
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Then there is the matter of ex- 
pense. Distances are so great in this 
country that few rank-and-file citi- 
zens can afford to travel to a central 
meeting place. In England it is profit- 
able to gather even for a week-end. 
One more factor, and perhaps the 
most important one militating against 
the success of party conferences, is 
the dislike of the average American 
for education after leaving school. 
The educational aspect of the August 
Program Committee sessions irritated 
many members. 

Particular difficulties have been 
revealed by the operations of the 
Republican Program Committee. 
They are serious, and if it succeeds, it 
will be in spite of them. In setting 
up a cross-section membership, it was 
necessary to assemble a larger group 
than can act with ease and unity. 
Unlike a committee of experts, such 
1 group is not marked by facility of 
expression or profound knowledge of 
the more technical aspects of our 
social order. The more experienced 
minority in the membership tends 
naturally to dominate. Financing is a 
serious problem. The expenses of the 
entral office have been met by con 
tributions by the members and their 
friends. Real generosity has been 
necessary in order to keep things 
going. The larger part of the mem- 
bership are making a considerable 

icrifice, paying their own way to 
meetings and conducting the corre 


pondence necessary. Neither the 
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Chairman nor any member of the 


Program Committee receives compen- 
sation. Only the technical and steno- 
graphic staff is paid. It was made 
clear at the start by the National 
Committee that the Program Com- 
mittee would have to be self-financ 
ing. Raising money at large has been 
practically impossible because of com 
peting demands and, perhaps more 
important still, because of the lack of 
publicity of the Committee activity. 
Except for routine news of meetings 
and a few statements by the chair- 
man, there has been, by general 
agreement and for obvious reasons of 
political strategy, no public'ty at all. 
Widespread interest, noticeable at 
first, has disappeared, and sources of 
financial support have consequently 
dried up. When the final report is 
made, it will receive attention solely 
on the merits of its case, for in the 
public mind the Committee has long 
since disappeared into the wilderness 


and little curiosity awaits its return. 


Platform of Convictions 


The implications in the work of 
the Program Committee go deeper 
than the success of the Republican 
Party in 1940 or the establishment of 
the policies advocated. The party 
platform in general has fallen into 
contempt. Hastily drawn, self-contra- 
dictory in its elements, it comes out of 
the resolutions committee reeking 
with platitudes and stale cigar smoke. 


Up on the wall in a place of honor it 





goes, a futile “God Bless Our Home” 
quite disregarded by the bickering 
family. Admired chiefly by those who 
like the references to Lincoln and 
Washington, it is seldom consulted 
except by the opposition when they 
want to prove bad faith. The circum- 
stances of this situation have grown 
progressively acute. The party’s sol- 
emn oath by all the gods on Olympus 
is given much less credence than a 
casual, passing reference by the can- 
didate. Thus is the tendency to per- 
sonalized government accelerated, 
thus the responsibility of parties and 
the respect for parties diminished. 
But note: the Democratic Party 
faithfully carried out one pledge of 


the °32 platform—repeal of the 18th 
Amendment. There was a matter 


upon which a majority of Democrats 
felt deeply. The platitudes of econ- 
omy, of American principles, of good 
government, could be ignored with 
impunity; but not repeal, for that 
plank was based upon the deep con- 
victions of a great body of citizens. 

The Program Committee marks 
the first attempt of a major party to 
write a whole platform out of the 
deep convictions of the people and, 
thus, to restore the party pledge to 
an honorable position, and to redress 
the balance between the temporary 
head of the party and the broad party 
membership. 


RESEARCH AND THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


By C. A. H. THOMSON 


Mr. Thomson was on the staff 
of the Research Division of the Re- 
publican National Committee from 
May to September 1938. He had 
previously served with the Brookings 
Institution and the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation. He is now a Lit- 
tauer Fellow in Public Administra- 
tion at Harvard University. 


Political parties out of power 
have frequently turned to research 
as one element in a program to alter 
their reputation with the electorate. 
Possibly the frequency and extent 


of this practice have been in d 
rect ratio to the distance of the 
group from power. Thus the invest: 
gations by the Fabian Society pre 
ceded and merged into the researc! 
activity of the British Labor Party 
Although the Liberals commenced 
research projects while in power in 
1911-12, they carried on more ie! 
vently during the post-war period 
when Lloyd George had more fund 
than he had friends in Commons 
The Conservative and Unionist As 
sociation initiated their resear 

activities while out of power in 1) 
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second decade of the present cen- 
tury." 

Research has not always been an 
important element in a program for 
recapture of political power in Amer- 
ica. Other means, such as those used 
by Charles Michelson from 1929 to 
1932, have been more frequently re- 
sorted to. But in 1919, faced with a 
post-war campaign in which a num- 
ber of issues of far-reaching social 
and political import were imminent, 
the Republican National Committee? 
set up an Advisory Committee on 
Policies and Platform, “to investi- 
gate the existing needs and condi- 
tions affecting specific problems that 
would have to be considered by the 
National Convention; to gather facts 
and data; to invite a full expression 

opinions of leading Republicans; 
ind to submit its recommendations 
and the material it collected, in con- 
venient form, to the Resolutions 
Committee of the National Conven- 
tion for the consideration of that 
Committee and also of the Conven- 
on. * This Advisory Committee 
was organized into eighteen sub- 
mmittees, each under the direc- 
n of a well known figure (for 
example, the subcommittee on Law, 
rder, and the Administration of 
tice was headed by Albert J. 
veridge) and each charged with 
vestigating a given topic of cur 
rent political significance.* A distin- 
shed staff was recruited; 100,000 


estionnaires were sent to a selected 
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list of persons to elicit information on 


the various topics; the results of staff 
investigations and replies to the ques- 
tionnaires were summarized and pre- 
sented to the Resolutions Committee. 

Students of party to the con- 
trary, the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee were quite et- 
fective in shaping form and sub- 
stance, if not orientation, of the de- 
cisions of the Resolutions Committee. 
The Convention adopted a resolu- 
tion authorizing and directing the 
National Committee “through such 
agencies as it may deem proper, be- 
tween Conventions, to collect, digest 
and report to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions of the next ensuing conven- 


tion, such data, records of Repub- 


1 Joseph R. Starr, “Research Activities of 
British Political Parties,” Pusiic Opinion 
QuarTERLy, Vol. 1, No. 4 (October 1937 
pp. 103-6. 

2 The author is grateful to H. W. Metz 
and A. R. Barnett ot the Committee's Re- 
search Staff for making materials avail- 
able and offering helpful suggestions re- 
garding this article. 

3 Republican Campaign Text-Book, 1920, 
pp. 453-4. 

tibid., p. 484. The list of topics is as 
follows: Agricultural Policies; Civil Service 
and Retirement; Conservation and Water- 
ways; Currency and Banking; Limitations 
of Federal and State Control and Regula- 
tion; High Cost of Living; Immigration 
Situation; Industrial Relations and Problems 
of Capital and Labor; Insular Domains and 
Possessions; International Trade and Cred 
its; Law and Order and the Administration 
of Justice; Merchant Marine; National 
Economy, Retrenchment and Budget; Postal 
Service; Railroad Problem; Social Problems; 
Federal Taxation; War Risk Insurance 
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lican achievements, and suggestions 
with respect to policies and platform 
as may enable the Committee on 
Resolutions to perform its duties 
more speedily and efficiently. . 

J. Bennett Gordon carried on 
this function, after a fashion, until 
his death early in 1936. There is no 
tangible evidence, however, that his 
activities were of the caliber or in- 
fluence of those of the Advisory 
Committee. He confined himself to 
the collection of such data on per- 
sons and events as would be found 
in a Newspaper morgue. 


Dr. Saxon Appointed 

Shortly before Mr. Gordon's 
death, it became apparent that the 
Research Division would have to be 
revivified if it were to play a sig- 
nificant part in the forthcoming cam- 
paign. In February 1936, Dr. O. 
Glenn Saxon, Professor of Economics 
at Yale, was appointed Director of 
the Research and Editorial Division, 
and commenced a broad research 
program designed to lay the factual 
foundations for the propaganda 
activities of the 1936 battle.* During 
this campaign it was decided to main- 
tain a Research Division on a per- 
manent basis; provision was made 
for office space, research facilities 
(including a well-selected library of 
political and economic material of 
more than 6,000 volumes, extensive 
clipping, newspaper, bill, and docu- 
ment files, etc.) and staff; the broad 
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ideological lines along which further 


activity of the Division was to pro- 
ceed were roughly blocked out, and 
the major types of service to be ren 
dered were inaugurated if not already 
in evidence. 

Prior to the Congressional cam 
paign of 1938, research services were 
provided for the Congressional Com 
mittee, for Senators and Representa 
tives as individuals, for members ot 
the staff of the National Committee, 
for certain persons or organizations 
connected with the party but not in 
Congress or attached to the staff of 
the National Committee, and for 
Senators and Representatives as they 
were concerned with special types oi 
legislative problems. 

For the most part, this research 
service consisted in the preparation 
of memoranda setting forth historical 
background, factual and. statistical 
materials, and expressions of opinion 
regarding the topic treated. This 
material was to serve as the basis for 
public 


speeches, statements, ek 


Other activities included the drait 


ing of bills and of letters to cor 
stituents or to government officials 
The Division suggested questions to 
be asked at appropriations commit 
tee hearings, and stood ready to ad 

5 thid., p. 485. 

6 For the work of the Division in t 
campaign, see Ralph D. Casey, “R« 
lican Propaganda in the 1936 Campaix 
Pusiic Opinion Quartervy, Vol. 1, N 
(April 1937), pp. 27-44. 
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vise Congressmen who were puzzled 


by the intricacies of special fields, 
such as labor legislation. It assisted 
in a technical capacity in the draft- 
ing of Minority Reports. 

Probably the most important of 
these inter-campaign activities was 
a series of week-end conferences, set 
up at the suggestion of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, for the benefit of Republican 
legislators who had found themselves 
literally swamped by the press of 
legislative work laid upon them. The 
75th Congress contained an abnor- 
mally small group of Republicans; 
there was a press of legislation, much 
ot it highly technical, which fell 
with especial weight on individual 
Congressmen because of the abnor- 
mal load of Committee assignments. 
lt was, therefore, imperative that 
some device be found for cutting 
through to vital points and sum- 
marizing and presenting relevant 
data in manageable form, if the Re- 
publican members were to play an 
effective part in the legislative pro- 
cess. These week-end conferences 
were devised to meet this need. 
Each was called on a_ particular 
subject, such as Relief or Social 
Security. To each were invited those 
members of Congress particularly 
concerned with the subject; outside 
independent experts qualified to give 
ompetent guidance on_ technical 
ispects of matters at issue; and 


selected members of the staff of the 
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National Committee. The substance 
of the bills, speeches on the floor of 
both Houses, public statements 
issued by individual Senators and 
Congressmen or the Committee, and 
the Minority Reports of the commit- 
tees on individual measures, followed 
the line, by and large, determined by 
the consensus achieved through the 
conferences. 

Prior to each conference, the Re- 
search Staff prepared a syllabus con- 
taining background material, analy- 
ses of extant or proposed legislation, 
a statement of the issues, and sug- 
gestions for sound, constructive 
policy with regard to them. After- 
wards, the Staff prepared a sum 
mary of the conclusions, and assisted 
in developing the resultant speeches, 
resolutions, minority reports, and 
other matter. Thus, for the confer 
ence on Social Security of January 
23, 1937, the Research Staff got up 
a memorandum on the economk 
effects of the Act, collected quota- 
tions from various economists on the 
subject, and tabulated and sum- 
marized financial statistics on the 
operation of the Act. As a conse 
quence of the meeting, Senator Van- 
denberg’s resolution and accompany 
ing statements were drafted. It may 
be worthy of note that the recent 
Report of the President's Advisory 
Committee on Social Security fol- 
lows very closely the line of the Van 


denberg material. 


The Republican “Reporter” 


Another activity of the Research 
Division which merits especial notice 
is the production of the Republican 
Reporter, a series of booklets inaug- 
urated in the fall of 1937, designed to 
cover under nine or ten main Cate- 
gories’ (such as Government Organi- 
zation and Social Welfare) special 
topics drawn from current political 
issues. Consciously patterned on the 
“Hints to Speakers” issued by the 
Conservative and Unionist Associa- 
tion in England, the Reporters are 
intended to set forth in impartial 
fashion the relevant background, cur- 
rent factual materials, the legislative 
program and position of the Admin- 
istration, and the program and posi- 
tion of prominent Republicans as 
evidenced by present or proposed 
legislation, public speeches, legisla- 
tive and administrative documents, 
and the like. Necessarily short (from 
5,000 to 15,000 words), evaluative 
words and expressions in the text 
have been deliberately kept to a min- 
imum. Although based in great part 
on secondary materials, such as 
standard texts and the works of 
scholars and research agencies of 
recognized reputation, the Reporters 
have drawn upon official documents 
and sources as well. Each Reporter 
contains a brief bibliography of the 
most important literature of the topic 
presented. 

Current circulation approximates 
2,000, mostly paid. Although avail- 


able to anyone who wishes to sub- 
scribe, the publication is primarily 
designed for party officials, represen- 
tatives, and workers. It is distributed 
to Republican members of the House 
and Senate, the National Committee, 
and all State chairmen. The Michi- 
gan, Illinois, and Rhode Island State 
Central Committees have each en 
tered block subscriptions, and dis 
tribute the pamphlets to party work 
ers in their respective States. 
During the recent Congression 
al campaign, the Research Staff was 
busy in providing factual back 
ground for candidates and party 
workers where national issues were 
concerned in local campaigns. Little 
attempt was made to particulariz« 
material of the latter sort in terms of 
the special needs of campaigns in 
specific acreas. A book of quotations 
containing excerpts from the speeches 
and writings of the President was 
compiled, 15,000 copies were printed, 
and large numbers were sold to Stat 
Central Committees; others found 
their way to editorial offices, speak 
ers’ bureaus, and similar destinations 
Following a time-honored cus 
tom, a considerable number of brict 
memoranda were prepared for inset 
tion in the Congressional Record am 
subsequent distribution to the elec 
torate under frank. The list of topic 
7 To date Reporters have appeared un 
six categories: Social Welfare, Governm 


Finance, Government Organization, Lab 
International Relations, and Agriculture 
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covered was decided in joint confer- 
ence with members of the Congres- 
sional Committee, and included such 
subjects as Civil Service, New Deal 
sureaucracy, Reciprocal Trade, etc. 
A number of these, along with other 
memoranda covering similar subjects 
were mimeographed for distribution 
to candidates to use as they saw fit 
in their individual campaigns. Rep- 
resentative titles of this latter group 
are “The Affirmative Republican Po- 
sition Taken in the 75th Congress,” 
“The Tyranny of New Deal Taxa- 
tion,” the “Cost of the New Deai Ex- 
periment,” “The Labor Record of the 
Republican Party,” and “Social 
Security.” 

which data 


were broken down for use in special 


The one way in 
areas was in connection with Agri- 
culture and Reciprocal Trade, where 
the relevant official figures were 
broken down by States, making them 
individual candidates 


available for 


who wished to use them. 


“Promise and Performance” 


The pamphlet Promise and Per- 
formance, one of the most widely 
distributed items produced by the 
Division during the 1936 campaign, 
was revised and brought down to 
late, and 10,000 copies printed for 
the Congressional Committee. This 
ublication compared administration 
romises, as found in utterances of 
1926 


he President, the 1932 and 


party platforms, and statements of 
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well known New Dealers, with sta- 


tistical or verbal evidence which con- 
flicted with the asseverations cited. 

In addition to these services, a 
number of ad hoc activities were car- 
ried on. Research provided the fac- 
tual basis for certain public state- 
ments of the Chairman; a stream 
of questions propounded by Con- 
gressmen, candidates, partisans, and 
others to members of the National 
Committee Staff or the Research Di- 
vision in particular, either were 
answered, or the basis for answers 
was prepared and checked in the 
Division. Such questions varied from 
a query about the amount of public 
funds expended by the President in 
his capacity as Democratic party 
leader, and a request about the degree 
and character of Federal participa- 
tion in rumdistilling in the Virgin 
Islands, to a request for comments on 
the relations between early Hellenic 
civilization and philosophy and con- 
temporary American politics. Memo- 
randa on various subjects were pre- 
pared for the Chairman, the Director 
of Publicity, and the head of the 
Women’s Division. 

Personnel of the Research Divi 
sion do not conceive of their réle as in 
any way one of formulating policy, 
and certainly not policy purporting to 
be a statement of an authoritative Re- 
The Advisory 


Committee of 1919-20 was very care- 


publican position. 


fully excluded from any controlling 
voice in the determination of general 





policy or platform provisions.* Yet 
the Research Division, in the projects 
it has undertaken, has had to state a 
“Republican position”; it therefore 
has had to decide what are proper 
sources for such statements. Its state- 
ments could not be very extensive, 
both because of limitations of space 
and because statements must be 
pointed to be effective; it was there- 
fore necessary to select from some- 
times diverging, sometimes conflict- 
ing statements of Republican office- 
holders on those points not covered 
by express words of the platform or 
pronouncements by the Republican 
caucus. The criteria of source and 
selection have been summarized as 
a “sound point of view.” In any case, 
material so selected and disseminated 
will play some part at least in the 
formulation of what people hold to 
be the “Republican” viewpoint. 
The National Committee and 
its Research Division stand in a sort 
of staff relationship to the office- 
holders and party officials consid- 
ered as line officers. The line official 
is responsible for selection, interpre- 
tation, and correlation of the recom- 
mendations of his staff into decisions 
on policy for which he alone is re- 
sponsible. The effect of staff advice 
on that decision, through the in- 
fluence of informed judgment in 
selecting and presenting and inter- 
preting facts, is never definite. In the 
present case, it is probable that the 
staff work done for the week-end 


conferences contributed in large 
measure to the general line of policy 
determined by members of Congress 


at those meetings. 

On the other hand, the party 
representatives in the legislature are 
not the only sources of authoritative 
data as to the party position; the 
party press, the last incumbent Presi- 
dent, the last defeated candidate, and 
other party personalities and officials 
may be held to speak for the party. 
Insofar as the product of the Research 
Division goes to one or more of these 
sources of dicta, staff work goes to a 
vaguely defined line; its ultimate im- 
pingement upon public opinion is in- 
creasingly uncertain because of varia- 
tions in this process of channelling. 


Scholarship and Expediency 


A research agency as such is 
not concerned with political expe 
diency, yet a research agency may 
play a significant réle in determin 
ing which issues shall be taken up, 
which given priority of treatment, 
and which played down or ignored. 
These are questions in part of polit 
ical expediency, in the answering o! 
which guidance is available not alone 
from sheer politician’s intuition, but 
also from the research man’s know! 
edge of the history of each issue, the 
party’s record with respect to it, its 
points of vulnerability, and his esti 
mate of its probable future. 


8See the Republican Campaign Text 
Book, 1920, p. 485. 
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Again, in his rdle of selector and 
arranger of facts, the researcher must 
exercise his judgment as to political 
relevance in direct proportion as he 
is limited for time in his investiga- 
tions and space in the final presenta- 
tion of his conclusions. The danger 
in this process is that vital facts may 
be left out during the stage of prepa- 
ration, and again in the stage of 
presentation. 

The problem of selection is espe- 
cially important in such an enter- 
prise as the Reporter series (as in the 
case of any task of popularization), 
where the subject of “Agriculture 
Before the New Deal,” for example, 
is treated in 70 pages. Exhaustive 
treatment is obviously out of the 
question, given such space limits. 
Even description and quick appraisal 
of the major points at issue is difh- 
cult at best, especially since it is not 
possible to summarize beyond a point 
at which the material becomes mean- 
ingless to persons without consider- 
able background in the subject 
treated, or of little value to persons 
with it. 

An attempt to solve this problem 
by merely stating the party's case 
is subject to certain defects. It very 
possibly may leave the party worker 
unprepared to meet the contentions 
of his opponents, or without sufficient 
insight into the whole topic to make 
his own case. Again, there is the 
question of how far it is necessary 
ior the party worker to have at hand 
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the dicta of non-partisan scholars and 
the conclusions from non-partisan 


statistics in order to establish a case 
possessing sufficient prestige-value to 
fulfill adequately the rdle of dialectics 
in the process of getting votes. Par- 
tisan asseverations have considerably 
less power to persuade the uncon- 
verted than arguments supported by 
the conclusions of non-partisan schol- 
ars or disinterested statisticians. 

Whether research, considered as 
a digging out and consideration and 
presentation of conclusions based on 
all available relevant facts, will be 
incorporated as a permanent major 
element in the process of successful 
vote-getting, will depend on two 
things. First, it will depend on the 
extent to which the element of ra- 
tionality enters into the essentially 
non-rational process of electoral 
activity; if that element assumes a 
more important réle than it has en- 
joyed hitherto, the importance of 
party research work will be en- 
hanced. Secondly, and more impor- 
tant, the prestige and importance of 
the research function depends on 
the truth of the proposition that poli- 
ticians will not remain sure-footed 
in an increasingly technical world 
unless they make increasing use of 
the sound advice and information 
on technical problems which can be 
furnished only by persons who make 
it their main business to keep abreast 
of technical matters as they impinge 
on contemporary politics. 
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A “MIDDLETOWN” STUDY OF HOLLYWOOD 


By LEO C. ROSTEN 


Dr. Rosten is director of the Mo- 
tion Picture Research Project, and 
here describes the objectives of that 
organization. The project enjoys the 
services of an advisory board consist- 
ing of Herbert Blumer, Harold D. 
Lasswell, Robert S. Lynd, and Louis 
Wirth. Dr. Rosten is the author of 
“The Washington Correspondents,” 
the material for which was gathered 
on a fellowship of the Social Science 
Research Council, and a chapter of 
which received advance publication 
in the first issue of the QUARTERLY, 
January 1937. He is a member of the 
Screen Writers Guild and is widely 
known, under the pen name of 
Leonard O. Ross, for his diverting 
reports in the “New Yorker” on the 
education of H*y*m*a*N K*a*p*- 


L*a*N. 


No form of communication, no 
instrument of influence has ever be- 
fore achieved the scope and the vital- 


ity of the contemporary film. The 
movies invade every province of our 
culture. It is estimated that 85,000, 
ooo American men, women, and chil 
dren attend the movies each week ot 
the year, and this audience is as sig 
nificant and variegated as its size 
alone suggests. 

The movies have extended the di 
mensions of education, reshaped the 
field of leisure, created new foci ot 
public attention. They sharpen atti 
tudes and predispositions. They mo 


bilize response and affect action with 


reference to the norms, the practices, 


and the symbols of social life. They 
redefine our values. The screen tells 
stories about human beings in hu 
man situations; it tells those stories 
in terms of dramatized stereotypes. 
The sheer torce of visual-audible rep 
resentations exercises a compelling 
power over the individual and th 
mass. In many ways the motion pic 


ture has usurped sovereignty over 
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standards of success, integrity, cour- 
tesy, and sophistication. Whatever 
the desires or the intentions of the 
men who make the movies, the me- 
dium possesses inexorable normative 
consequences. For the movies edu- 
cate, in the simplest and most far- 
reaching sense of the word. To chil- 
dren they are a primary source of 
excitement; to adolescents they are 
an irreplaceable form of fantasy and 
vicarious romance; to adults they are 
probably the most common avenue 
of escape. 

Sociologists have commented 
upon the role of the motion picture 
in accelerating the decentralization of 
family life, in giving new emphasis 
to problems of morality, marriage 
and divorce, social adjustment, anti- 
social behavior. No analysis of con- 
temporary life can ignore or under- 
estimate the influence of these stan- 
dardized productions from Holly- 
wood. The movies have bridged the 
gap between the urban and the rural 
and have done much to break down 
the provincialism of non-metropolli- 
tan areas. 

In a society convulsed by the 
processes of change, motion pictures 
reiterate the American Dream in its 
most naive and reassuring outlines: 
success is assured, endings are happy, 
boy gets girl; honesty is always re- 
warded, evil always punished; in- 
dividual effort triumphs over all ob- 


stacles, there is always room at the 
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top, you can’t keep a good man 
down. Optimism is basic and irre- 


vocable; romance is of the essence. 
For a society engaged in critical so- 
cial and economic readjustment, the 
movies buttress wistful fantasies of 
luck, wealth, success and—above all 
—the values of the acquisitive way 


of living. 


Movies Are a Habit 

The effects of any single instru- 
ment of recreation might be held to 
be circumscribed—until one realizes 
that movie-going is a Aabit in the 
United States. It is worth noticing 
that whereas people say “Let’s go to 
such-and-such a play tonight” they 
say “Let’s go to a movie tonight” — 
and then search for a film to see. The 
need has taken priority over the 
merits of the product. The weekly 
schedule of most American families 
includes at least one night a week 
set aside for “pictures,” and theaters 
are crowded on Saturday and on 
Wednesday (mid-week break in rou- 
tine) quite apart from the kind of 
feature being shown. 

The public takes the movies 
more seriously than we sometimes 
assume. One motion picture maga- 
zine in Hollywood receives no fewer 
than 80,000 fan letters each week. 
More newspaper and magazine cor- 
respondents cover Hollywood than 
any city in the world except Wash- 
ington. And it is obvious from a 


reading of the press, or an examina- 
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tion of the content of radio programs, 
that the lives, loves, and foibles of 
the people who “make pictures” is 
news of the first order. 

The demi-gods and goddesses of 
the screen are a new royalty. They 
have come to function as ego stereo- 
types to a public which is not ex- 
travagantly called “movie-mad.” The 
average movie addict may introject 
the face, form and voice of his or her 
“favorites” until they become objects 
of libidinal importance. In this sense, 
Hollywood’s stars are more than 
matinee idols; they are, rather, sym- 
bols of romance and desire—perfec- 
tionist images to whom ordinary per- 
sons are unconsciously compared. 

A generation which has been 
inoculated with the all-inclusive ro- 
manticism in which the movies spec- 
ialize is scarcely equipped to cope 
with reality; to it, the simpler aspects 
of everyday life may well represent a 
deflation of glamorous expectations. 
There is probably a relationship be- 
tween our motion pictures and our 


divorce rate. 


Stereotypes from Films 

Nor is the impact of the movies 
limited to conceptions of person-to- 
person adjustment. The films create 
stereotypes with racial, political, and 
international content. In the lexicon 
of Hollywood, Negroes are servile, 
Jazy, happy. Orientals are unctuous 
or insidious. Englishmen are humor- 


ous props or utterly dignified elder 
statesmen. Latins are volatile. Swedes 


are slow-witted, and dedicated al. 
most exclusively to janitorial duties. 
Doctors are kindly, paternal; law- 
yers are shrewd and selfish. Women 
teachers are always frustrated, male 
teachers generally emasculated. Onc 
might list a hundred specimens of 
the crude typology which motion 
pictures foster. 

Our styles in dress, language 
and manners bear testimony to the 
far-reaching influence of the movies. 
The persuasive hand of Hollywood 
has served to break such potent 
taboos as those against women’s 
smoking, drinking, using cosmetics, 
dressing in daring garments, taking 
the initiative in courtships. The hat 
or hair-dress worn by a screen hero 
ine in one film has stylistic reper 
cussions throughout the world. ( Note 
the importance of the movie sections 
in Sunday newspapers.) When a 
picture several years ago had its lead 
ing characters hurl “Sez you!” at 
each other, as a deadly riposte at 
regular intervals, the phrase became 
a part of our language. The premium 
which movies place upon action and 
violence, and the complementary de 
valuation of the thoughtful and th« 
contemplative, is reflected in the man 
ners and the values of our ado 
lescents. 

On every front, the school, th« 


church and the press must cope with 
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the long arm of Hollywood. The in- 
terest which religious, civic, and edu- 
cational bodies show in motion pic- 
tures is a testimonial to the extra- 
ordinary power of the medium. Po- 
litical agencies abroad censor Ameri- 
can films rigorously. The motion 
picture industry depends upon mass 
appeal; its life-line is tied to a vast 
and conglomerate market; it is com- 
pelled to sell its product with an 
eye to enormous costs and the law 
of increasing returns. Such an indus- 
try must be singularly responsive to 
the dicta of pressure groups. 

The arteries of Hollywood are 
exposed; vital judgments on its prod- 
ucts are passed in daily referenda 
everywhere from Waco to Salonika. 
The diluted and static content of the 
movies is largely a consequence of 
market exigencies: inoffensiveness— 
to any creed, race or party in the 
world—is a basic and tyrannical con- 
sideration. But world markets are 
shrinking and Hollywood has been 
drawn into the web of world affairs 
much against its will. The expanding 
market for motion picture distribu- 
tion seems to have reached its limit; 
contracting energies are in motion 
everywhere. The crisis in interna- 
tional politics has precipitated a crisis 
in Hollywood. For this reason, a 
study of Hollywood, of the type to 
be described, seems particularly rele- 


vant and strategic at this time. 


The Literature 


The literature on motion pic- 
tures, though wide and diverse, is 
wholly inadequate for the purposes 
of the educator and the social scien- 
tist. There is a large and hetero- 
geneous body of material in the fol- 
lowing fields: (1) Histories of the 
movies and the industry (e.g. Ram- 
saye, Hampton, Bardeche, and Brasil- 
lach); (2) statistical data (reports of 
the Department of Commerce, Poor's 
analytical services, trade journal 
compilations); (3) philosophical and 
semi-philosophical discourses on the 
films (Munsterberg, Adler, Seldes, 
etc.); (4) studies of movie technique, 
by directors, actors, writers; (5) an- 
alyses of effects of motion pictures 
on particular social and psychological 
problems (the Payne Fund studies, 
Thurstone and Peterson, C. M. Koon, 
etc.); (6) anecdotal-impressionistic 
essays, books, magazine articles; (7) 
biographical studies (Fox, Laemmle, 
Goldwyn, Chaplin, Capra). 

But there is not, in any language, 
a sociological analysis of Hollywood 
itself, ic. of the motion picture com- 
munity as an institution among in- 
stitutions. What we know of Holly- 
wood is chiefly its extravagances and 
irrationalities. We have no systematic 
study of the social anatomy of Holly- 
wood. We have no realistic inquiry 
into the whole complex of forces, 
choices, and necessities which deter- 


mines the why of movies: which 
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stories are filmed, the emphases given 
to them, the criteria used (conscious- 
ly or unconsciously) in making de- 
cisions, the desiderata which operate. 
We know little about the hierarchy 
of power and preference. There is no 
Middletown of Hollywood. 

Below is a tentative outline of 
what such a study could be, and how 
it might be executed. The study is 
intended to be an analysis of the so- 
cial structure of the motion picture 
community, an inquiry into the skills, 
values, interests, and pressures which 
determine the nature of the movies 
and their relationship to our society. 
The outline is merely a suggestion. 
Changes will of course be made as 
investigation proceeds and the body 
of collected data expands. Categories 
indicated here are recognized as im- 
perfect, in that a certain amount of 
overlapping may be noted. But here 
is the preliminary blueprint: 


A. The Motion Pictures 

1. The Making of Movies. Who 
does what? Decisions: who makes 
them, how? Distribution of responsi- 
bilities: relationship among execu- 
tives, producers, directors, writers, 
actors, technicians, story editors. 
Movie-making as large-scale enter- 
prise. The division of labor. The 
réle of the unpredictable and the un- 
controllable. Lack of measurable 
criteria. What Hollywood knows and 
does not know about the movies. 


2. Movie Stereotypes. An analy- 
sis of “the movie mind.” Movie plots 


over a selected period. Trends in 
movie content. The typologies of 


Hollywood: heroes, heroines, villains, 


moral problems. Analysis of “fan 
mail” from several studios and movie 
magazines. The nature of the “story 
problem.” The emphases of story 
content: optimism, pleasurable fan- 
tasy, success, acquisitive virtues. The 
movies as perpetuators of the Ameri 
can Dream. Who made the stereo 
types? Who enforces them? The 
public “taste” and the movies. Dc 
partures from stereotypes. Case stud 
ies. The economics of movie plots. 
The current schism in emphasis. 


Changing audience demands. 


B. The Movie Makers 

1. The Social Composition of 
Hollywood. Data on the background, 
education, training, careers of movi 
makers. (Gathered by sampling 
methods in interviews, question 
naires, analyses of Who's Who, bio 
graphical information in trade jour 
nals, etc. The method used for 127 
subjects in The Washington Corr 
spondents, Part Two, may be applied 
with modifications.) Salaries, profits, 
income, obtainable from persona! 
sources, income tax reports, materia 
in the various Guild offices in Holl) 
wood. Data from House and Senat 
investigation committees, the Secur! 
ties and Exchange Commission, D: 
partments of Commerce and Labo: 
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reports. A sample of from 200 to 
300 persons, distributed and weighted 
according to the personnel set-up, 
should 
questionnaires. 

2. Hollywood's Way of Life. Pat- 


terns of expenditure, consumption, 


sufice for interviews and 


leisure. Entertainment as a competi- 
tive maneuver. The competitive as- 
pects of expenditure. Extravagance 
as the function of an expanding econ- 
omy (compared, e.g., to New York 
in the 1890’s). The function of “par- 
ties,” certain restaurants and night 
clubs, etc. Entertainment and dis- 
play as competitive exigencies, as 
techniques for minimizing profes- 
sional insecurity. “Contacts” as a 
business factor. Methods of gaining 
status and prestige in the community. 

3. Status and Prestige in Holly- 
wood. The hierarchy of influence. 
Who imitates whom, why? Pressure 
towards conforming. Competition 
for prestige in Hollywood’s terms. 
Competition for security. The social 
practices and values of the commu- 
nity of movie-makers. Conspicuous 
expenditure as an investment. In- 
come taxes and expenditure. The 
Theory of the Leisure Class and Hol- 
lywood. The Gilded Age, as a func- 
tion of competition within the movie 
economy and near-monopoly with 
reference to outside markets. 

4. Hollywood's Attitudes. An 
analysis of implicit assumptions, pret- 


erences, prejudices. (This may be 
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executed by analyzing the content 
of movie publications, trade jour- 
nals, gossip columns, and from ques- 
tionnaires comparable to those given 
to 127 Washington correspondents.) 
Hollywood’s attitudes to movies: 
what do movie-makers think they 
can and cannot do? What do they 
think they should or should not do? 
Guilt and insecurity among movie- 
makers. The “social movement”: its 
bases and function. Hollywood's at- 
titude to its profession, its values, its 
future. Anxicties. 


C. Pressures 

1. Economic Pressures. Cost, 
profit, distribution calculations. Ex- 
hibitors’ demands and problems. The 
undifferentiated market. The world 
market. The financial structure of 
Hollywood; the New York offices. 
The rdle of patent-holders, chain- 
theater distributors. Conflict between 
chain and independent exhibitors as 
it influences Hollywood. Competi- 
tion and monopoly practices. Gov- 
ernment interference. The movies as 
big business. 

2. Pressure Groups. The Hays 
office as a clearing house of pressure 
groups. Religious, civic, educational, 
and fraternal bodies, and their role. 
Women’s associations, parent-teacher 
groups, progressive education socie- 
ties. Political agencies: local, state 
and national reviewing bodies. What 
is taboo, where, why? Case studies: 


Blockade, It Can't Happen Here, 
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The Exile, Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh, Farewell to Arms, etc. Self- 
censorship in Hollywood. The index 
of the films. Typical story problems 
and treatment. 

3. Foreign Markets. Quota, im- 
portant and licensing restrictions. 
What is taboo, where? The eco- 
nomics of foreign-market income: 
trends over ten years. Problems of 
world distribution. Retrenchment in 
Hollywood as a consequence of polit- 
ical interferences with marketing 
procedure. The new domestic-foreign 
proportion in films. “The villain 
must be an American.” Case studies 
as examples of foreign censorship. 
Competition for foreign motion pic- 
ture organizations. Exchange agree- 
ments. 

4. Economic Problems in Holly- 
wood. Salaries, incomes, working 
conditions and complaints within the 
industry. Statistical data on in- 
come distribution. Employer-em- 


THE UNITED STATES IN 
By RICHARD H. HEINDEL 


Dr. Heindel teaches history at 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
is a former fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council. 


The historian is primarily con- 
cerned with newspapers—the com- 
pleted process of journalism; but by 


ployee problems. The Guilds: organ- 
ization, contractual arrangements, 
record. Collective bargaining in Hol- 
lywood: its implications. Labor or- 
ganization in the industry. Producers’ 


position. 


D. The Movies and Democracy 

An interpretation and discussion 
of the réle of the-motion picture in 
democratic life. The movies and edu- 
cation. The free market in movies. 
(This section should integrate the 
socially significant materials exam- 
ined in the previous sections.) The 
problem of “propaganda.” Social 
change and the movies. The increas 
ing rdle of organized groups as pres- 
sure agencies. The influence of na- 
tional political trends. The function 
of movies in a democracy. Growing 
differentiation in movie markets. Lo 
cal film organizations and societies. 
New stereotypes. The possibility of 
an “American” market. Hollywood 
in transition. 


THE BRITISH PRESS 


so confining himself, he easily over 
looks what effects journalism may 
have upon the historical narrative. 
If the British press is accused of 
sensationalism or degeneration it is 
said to have been “Americanized” by 
a process of both good and bad gen 
eral imitation which began in the 
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late ‘eighties. It is significant that 
this permeating channel of Ameri- 
can information is often so accused; 
about 50 per cent of the British jour- 
nalists recently seen by the author 
were inclined to agree with this his- 
torical description. 
The Manchester 
which agreed with the proposition 


Guardian, 


that the American press “was a re- 
flex of the nation rather than a leader 
of it,” said October 31, 1900: “Those 
who have learned to discount, as a 
rule, bad news from America will 
be disappointed in the latest accounts 
of the New York explosion.” Inas- 
much as the Daily Express always 
picked out oddities for its readers it 
surprised no one when it declared, 
“Are we victims of an exaggerated 
incredulity, or can we claim justifi- 
cation for our attitude of suspicion 
towards the news which comes from 
America? ... It is possible that so 
many quaint things happen Over 
There of which we never see the like 
Right Here?” That such typical ex- 
planations had to be made would 
point to a faulty press coverage, or 
a reliance upon American newspa- 
pers which were not held in high es- 
teem; they disposed of the common- 
place view that American news in 
England was accurate because late. 
But it is surprising that when British 
journalism is so well acquainted with 
the attributes of the American press, 


it is so frequently opened to the criti- 


cism, by British and Americans alike, 


that never has the British press been 
adequate in its treatment of the 
United States. 

Walter Hines Page, one of those 
who highly valued Shakespeare as 
an Anglo-American link, was 
amazed at the mutual ignorance and 
dumbfounded at the profound effect 
of the yellow press, including Amer- 
ican correspondents of London pa- 
pers, upon the British mind. Nor was 
James Bryce alone in the opinion he 
offered to Roosevelt, August 19, 1904: 
“I am anxious to get to understand 
the present position of politics on 
your side. It is impossible to gather 
them from the scanty and far from 
impartial accounts which the English 
newspapers give us.” J. A. Spender, 
a former editor of the Westminster 
Gazette, recalled that “it was difficult 
to get readers interested in the bet- 
ter things of the States.” So far as 
the general public was involved the 
Economist was correct when it noted: 
“In view of the close connection be- 
tween British and American com- 
merce, we are apt to rely too much 
on second-hand knowledge of Amer- 
ican affairs and opinions.” The late 
Ambassador Bingham, himself a 
newspaperman, in making an ex- 
treme case alleged that American 
papers in cities of 150,000 carry more 
news about Great Britain than the 
best English papers do about the 


United States. Travelling and resi- 
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dent Americans are almost unani- 
mous in this traditional complaint; 
American journalists in England are 
a bit more lenient. 


Sources of British Opinions 

In a recent survey it was re- 
vealed that of some 520 representa- 
tive and influential Britons, 410 re- 
lied upon the British press to keep 
them informed about America.’ Four 
hundred of those so replying felt 
that the presentation of American 
life in the press was unsatisfactory. 
Justifying reasons for this state of 
affairs were advanced by 250. British 
journalists were less severe on their 
product, only 25 per cent admitting 
that the treatment was inadequate. 
In this group’s observations for their 
communities, 79 per cent felt that the 
cinema, in this Anglo-American re- 
spect, was preeminent as a permeat- 
ing channel of information. There 
were no startling divergencies among 
answers from the provinces. British 
school children’s primary source was 
the cinema, which was apparently six 
times more effective than the next 
source, the British papers. Student 
opinion was evenly divided on the 
statement, “British newspapers 
should print more news about the 
United States.” However, for steady 
opinion-formation, the press would 
appear to be as significant now as it 
was in the decades before the World 
War. 


America has been recognized as 


a “Reporter’s Paradise.” But British 
journalists, it is alleged, even though 
sent out to cover the country soon 
exploit only the richer routines: New 
York, Washington, and now, Holly 
wood. Many special correspondents 
have been sent to cover Hollywood 
which lends plausibility to the jour 
nalists’ complaint that American 
films stimulate their readers’ ap- 
proach. The first resident British cor 
respondent came to the States shortly 
after 1900: not until after the War 
did several leading British papers 
send correspondents. Apparently 
only the Times and Daily Telegraph 
have full-time correspondents in 
more than one place in the United 
States. Partly because of Northcliffe’s 
personal interest, the Daily Mail 
about 1897 was the first British paper 
to be brought into direct telegraphi 
contact with New York. The concen 
tration upon New York and Wash 
ington, which was also illustrated by 
the analysis of American opinion in 
James Bryce’s ambassadorial dis 
patches and in the quotations from 
1 Interviews and questionnaires. See al 
PEP, Report on the British Press (Londo 
April 1938); John S. Steele, “Why Not 
More American News,” Anglo-American 
News, September 1936; author's “Pre-War 
British Analysis of the American Press, 
Journalism Quarterly, December 1937 
“American Attitudes of British School Chi 
dren,” School and Society, December 


1937; “American History in England,” N.) 
Times Book Review, December 11, 1938 
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the American press in British papers, 
accounts for the inability to grasp the 
regional diversity of the country. 
This has frequently misled British 
policy. But Bryce was possibly more 
aware of the dangers of this preoccu- 
pation than many other Britons. 
These British journalists, it is 
said, soon become affected by their 
sensational contemporaries in the 
States. Moberly Bell, manager of the 
Times, thought the task of the corre- 
spondent in America was very diff. 
cult: “The province of a correspon- 
dent is to describe facts as they are, 
and not as he wishes they were, and 
in no country of the world have I 
met so much frankness in describing 
things as they are as in America, 
combined with a unanimous desire 
that they should be described as they 
are not.” But the brevity demanded 
by cable tolls and restricted foreign 
news space certainly placed a heavy 
responsibility of fair selection upon 
the British correspondent. Discretion 
has been properly left with the for- 
eign correspondent, but some have 
felt that England is not interested in 
American news and that their more 
serious copy does not get a fair show- 
ing. However, where our foreign af- 
fairs obviously affect England, or 
where our domestic policies have for- 
eign repercussions, they declare that 
the treatment is adequate, even with- 
out news follow-ups. It is noticeable 
that leading articles in British papers 
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seldom diverged from the observa- 
tions of their correspondents, who 
frequently offered criticism within 
their news dispatches. The British 
readily admit that there are dramatic 
qualities to the events in America, 
therefore it would seem but a slight 
step to stimulate and satisfy a sane 
reader's interest in America. 


Measurements of American News 
America is more strongly repre- 
sented in news-gathering agencies in 
Great Britain than Britain is in the 
United States. There are ten or more 
American papers and seven news 
services with offices in London. Seven 
British papers have membership, fre- 
quently American journalists, in the 
Association of Foreign Press Corre- 
spondents in the United States. Reu- 
ter’s, which handles A.P.’s American 
material for England with twenty- 
five staff men, the British United 
Press Limited, and Central are the 
principal news agencies. But quan- 
titative measurements here, as in the 
measurement of news space, may be 
misleading. Most reliance was placed 
upon the American news of the 
Times, Daily Telegraph, Morning 
Post (now defunct), Manchester 
Guardian, the Observer, and possibly 
the News-Chronicle, if the author's 
interviews were counted. The Daily 
Telegraph was said to have carried 
300,000 words of American news in 


1936. Obviously the reporting is done 


wa 
tu 
ed 


differently to satisfy the type of read- 
er, as one may easily see by compar- 
ing the items sent back to the Times 
and the Daily Mail. 

The interest in this subject was 
shown by the American government 
which undertook in 1936 a simple 
survey of news space devoted to 
American news, a survey possibly of 
more value to the diplomats than to 
social scientists. But in the use of 
the British press from 1898 to the 
present for purposes of historical 
work, the present writer came to the 
conclusion that there has not been 
much change quantitatively or quali- 
tatively since the War. The more 
sober morning papers are likely to 
give the United States from 2 to 6 
per cent of the total news space and 
8 to 16 per cent of the total foreign 
news space. Others have estimated 
one column of American news to six 
columns of English news in Amer- 
ican papers. It is important to note 
that American news in the financial 
page is bulky and that feature arti- 
cles, predominantly about crime, 
Hollywood, and freaks, have been 
increasing. The more conservative 
provincial papers print less American 
news. American news might be 
roughly classified as follows: govern- 
ment and policies, 25 per cent; 
finance and commercial, 15 per cent; 
sensation and crime, 30 to 40 per 
cent; general, 20 to 30 per cent. The 


proportion of domestic news space is 


higher in the evening papers; Amer- 
ica receives one-ninth to one-fifth of 


the total foreign news space. Ameri- 
can news breaking before noon sutf- 
fers in the evening papers but more 
western news may get in. June to 
September would seem to be the dull 
months. 

More elaborate analyses are of 
course possible. Reuter’s American 
files in London are interesting, al- 
though it would be more important 
to note carefully what use has been 
made of their American service. An 
examination of these files from April 
1935 to October 1936 showed that 
the principal interests were in the 
order: disasters, finance, legislative 
bodies and elections, matrimony and 
divorce (frequently of Hollywood), 
disorders and strikes, government, 
commerce and trade, personals (fre 
quently cinematic), crime, aviation, 
theater and cinema, and foreign re 
lations. 

American crime receives more 
space than all the crime of all th: 
rest of the world, and so does Ameri 
can sex-life. “You make your crim: 
spectacular,” said one London editor, 
“and we lay the stress as do your 
own papers.” This was well illus 
trated by the simultaneous treatment 
of the Mattson kidnapping and th« 
Retford kidnapping in England; th: 
former was considered a “better 
story.” The British reports of t! 


Harry Thaw trial were in many in 
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stances more detailed and disgusting 
than those published in American 
journals. However, such a paper as 
the Manchester Guardian may treat 
the crime as a social phenomenon 
because of its political or semi-politi- 
cal aspects. 


Reasons for Limited Coverage 

It is pointed out by those who 
are inclined to admit inadequate 
treatment that America realizes that 
complete isolation from Europe is 
impossible, and therefore demands 
European news; Europe does not 
feel that anything America would do 
would involve her in any way. Then, 
too, many American readers are of 
European origin. The press perhaps 
shares the belief that America wishes 
to retreat as far as possible from 
the European ken. Essentially, read- 
ers are interested not because the 
news is American but because of its 
intrinsic interest. Because of the cen- 
tralization of the British press in 
London the papers are unable to dis- 
tribute the cost of an expensive 
American service; a first-class Amer- 
can news service would cost a na- 
tional paper about £15,000 a year. 
Lack of space and the absence of 
Sunday supplements give no oppor- 
tunity for supplying a background 
upon which news can be projected. 
When radio men and journalists are 
brought together on this issue, the 


lormer rather intimate that the fu- 


ture lies with them because by a 


slow process they can build up the 
foundational knowledge upon which 
serious news could be projected. 
There are evidences that Britons 
are finding this indifference un- 
healthful, and it is no great bid for 
American favor to say that England 
“likes” America the best of all for- 
eign nations because she reads so 
little about it. After an acute analysis 
of the British press in 1938 a British 
non-partisan group (Political and 
Economic Planning) declared that 
American news was worth more 
space and staff than was allowed for 
it. The reception given Anthony 
Eden did more than reafirm British 
views on American sensation-mon- 
gering, it convinced Eden that “It 
would be a great gain if we could 
give more space in this country to 
the views of well informed American 
opinion toward Europe.” One may 
recall that England through a faulty 
news service was badly prepared for 
President Cleveland’s war-like mes- 
sage over Venezuela. Much news 
came to England during the World 
War through American papers, and 
one might add that the Government 
handled 
slightly better than the British press. 


American opinion only 

The direct English circulation 
of American newspapers and news 
magazines can be discounted as an 
effective source in forcing the issue 


of the abdication, exaggerated by us 
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as an Anglo-American event, from 
beneath the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
of silence. When American clippings 
were produced prior to this event 
they usually elicited the expression, 
“Oh, that’s from an American pa- 
per, just gossip!” That the American 
press was substantially correct was 
forgotten by the British press when 
they finally threw off their Trappistic 
conduct, and the episode rather deep- 
ened the impression of America’s 
publicity craze. It is significant, how- 
ever, that by way of Canada this 
American journalism affected the 
British Isles. 

Considering the issues involved, 
the British public was left remark- 
ably indifferent to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can trade pact. 


Need for Better Communication 
The increasing political tension 
in Europe has naturally stimulated 
a new interest in the function of 
America. But will it take another 
dangerous crisis for the British na- 
tion and press to give the denial to 
Professor Pollard’s observation in 
1925: “Even the conclusive demon- 
stration of the power and wealth of 
the United States in the Great War 
has failed to carry conviction in the 
educational importance of its history 
very far”? American influence and 
experience, in spite of faulty chan- 
nels of information, have been for 


many decades of vast importance to 
Great Britain. In the sober report- 
ing that has been done the Britons 
have learned useful, positive and 
negative lessons: on divorce, invest 


ments, female suffrage, tariffs, busi 
Ness management, industrial tech- 
nique, imperialism, even literature. 
The lessons might have been more 
sane, positive, and rich had the re 
porting been better. Inasmuch as 
this influence seems likely to increase, 
Great Britain should make the most 
of our national experience, and no 
doubts should remain in either Brit 
ish or American minds that British 
opinion respecting the United States 
is based on narrow and inadequate 
news interpretation. Britons have 
usually described American opinion 
as extremely sensitive; if this is ap- 
proximately true it would perforce 
suggest an active press interest in the 
United States. It seems extreme) 
likely that the turn of events on the 
Continent at least for a few years 
would be such that press attention 
to America might give the British 
public some encouragement for its 
own ideals and heritage. A more 
realistic and comprehensive press 
coverage would dispose of the Anglo 
American clichés of blood being 
thicker than water, and prepare the 
way for a sounder Anglo-American 


future. 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Edited by HARWOOD L. CHILDS 








“Where all people talk on the same subject, they should be agreed about 
the vocabulary with which they discuss it: or, at any rate, they should be 
aware that they are not agreed.” 


—George C. Lewis 


“BY PUBLIC OPINION I MEAN”’— 


Reports of current developments 
in the fields of public relations, ad- 
vertising, fund-raising, and profes- 
sional services generally, are com- 
paratively meaningless unless they 
are related to precisely defined con- 
cepts, problems, perspectives, stand- 
ards of values, and interpretations 
of social purpose. It is desirable, 
therefore, to pause from time to 
time and essay this task of reorienta- 
tion. Professional as well as academic 
students continue to use the term 
“public pinion” as if it were some- 
thing vague and mystical, hesitantly 
posing the query: Is there really any 
such thing as public opinion? And 
if so, what is it? It will not be inap- 
propriate, therefore, if we consider 
this question before going on to 
more pressing problems of analysis 
and assessment. 


Search for a Definition 


Many attempts have been made 
to define the meaning of the term 
“public opinion” in a way that will 
be generally acceptable. As a result 
there are about as many definitions 
as there are studies in the field. This 
is so perplexing that a special group 
of social scientists declared in 1924 
that serious students of the subject 
should avoid use of the expression 
altogether. 

Periodically some student will 
attempt to assemble a collection of 
definitions and classify them with a 
view to reconciling different points 
of view. Inevitably he concludes with 
another addition to the already long 
list. Virginia Sedman, after a care- 
ful analysis of the definitions of 
Lippmann, Lowell, Dewey, King, 
Holcombe, Bogardus, and others, 
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concluded that “public opinion, for 
us, is an active or latent force derived 
from a composite of individual 
thoughts, sentiments and impres- 
sions, which composite is weighted 


by the varying degrees of influence 
and aggressiveness of the separate 
opinions within the aggregate.” 
Floyd H. Allport, in the first 
issue of THe Pusiic Opinion Quar- 
TERLY in January 1937, also tried to 
bring order out of the conceptual 
chaos by surveying the literature of 
the field and specifying several fal- 
lacious notions that have given rise 
to misconceptions. He called atten- 
tion specifically to such fictions and 
blind alleys as (1) the personifica- 
tion of public opinion; (2) the per- 
sonification of the public; (3) the 
group fallacy; (4) the fallacy of par- 
tial inclusion in the use of the term 
“public”; (5) what he calls the fic- 
tion of ideational entity; (6) the 
emergent theory; (7) the eulogistic 
theory; and (8) the journalistic fal- 
lacy. And he, too, contributed an- 
other definition. It reads: “The term 
public opinion is given its meaning 
with reference to a multi-individual 
situation in which individuals are 
expressing themselves, or can be 
called upon to express themselves, 
as favoring (or else disfavoring or 
opposing) some definite condition, 
person, or proposal of widespread 
importance, in such a proportion of 
number, intensity, and constancy, as 
to give rise to the probability of 





affecting action, directly or indirectly, 
toward the object concerned.” 

One of the most recent attempts 
at conceptualization is that of Wil 
liam E. Utterback who uses an im 
posing array of definitions as a back 
drop for his own attempt. Included 
among the earlier definitions are 
those of Dicey, McDougall, Cooley, 
Foulke, Bernays, Sedman, Ross, 
King, Maxey, Hart, Gault, Bogar 
dus, Lowell, Ellwood, Bauer, Young, 
Shepard, Ginsberg, Wilson, Jones, 
Bryce, Dewey, Lasswell, Park, Carr, 
Lundberg, Clark, Bentley, and Lipp 
mann. Such a list virtually consti- 
tutes a catalogue of neo-classical 
writers on the subject of public 
opinion. 


The Word “Public” 

The term “public opinion” is 
obviously a general and rather in 
definite expression like many other 
useful English words. By itself it has 
very little meaning. Only as it is 
related to a particular public and 
to specific opinions about definite 
subjects does it become significant. 
In these respects it is similar to the 
word “weather” which a dictionary 
defines merely as “a state of the 
atmosphere.” Students of meteor 
ology are not usually concerned about 
weather in general, but about the 
state of the atmosphere at a par 
ticular time and in a_ particular 
place. Defined in these terms the 
word “weather” becomes significant 
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and can be studied. Similarly the 
term “public opinion” must be re- 


lated to a specific public and to 
definite opinions about something. 
Then it is possible to study it, to 
find out what the state of public 
opinion is, why it is what it is, what 
changes have been and are taking 
place, and what if anything should 
be done. 

It is obvious that there are all 
kinds of publics. In some cases a 
public will be a group of individuals 
with common interests and possibly 
a formal organization. But the public 
in which we are interested may be 
composed of a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of individuals without organiza- 
tion and lacking identifying symbols 
and attributes. The number of dif- 
ferent publics in a community is 
theoretically the number of distinct 
combinations of individuals possible 
in that community. Among the more 
significant publics, however, are such 
organized groups as the citizens of 
a state, members of political parties, 
of trade unions, business organiza- 
tions, churches, fraternal groupings, 
political and professional associa- 
tions, etc. Publics may also include 
such unorganized groups as crowds, 
customers, newspaper readers, and 
clienteles of different types. Indi- 
viduals may be members of different 
publics simultaneously. That is to 
say, they may at one time be mem- 
bers of a football crowd, a physician’s 
clientele, a fraternity, a church, and a 


political party. Students of public 
opinion as well as leaders and man- 
agers of public opinion display in- 
terest in different publics and in dif- 
ferent aspects of these publics. 

Before the term “public opinion” 
can be profitably used, either in dis- 
cussion or for purposes of special 
study and investigation, the word 
“public” must be defined in terms 
of a specific group of persons. The 
failure to be specific in this respect 
characterizes much of the literature 
in the field and leads to confusion 
and loose thinking. 

When the historian or the poli- 
tician states that public opinion in 
the United States favors this or that 
proposal we should insist that he 
specify what public it is that he is 
talking about. In other words there 
is no such thing as the public 
except in the sense that there may 
be a particular group of persons 
about which we are talking. As stu- 
dents of public affairs we are natur- 
ally interested in a great many dif- 
ferent publics, particularly those 
that have and exercise an influence 
on public policy. Probably the most 
important public in this respect is 
the group which includes all the 
eligible voters in the United States. 
This is obviously a very important 
public, but one difficult to deal with 
because of its size. Within this larger 
public there are innumerable smaller 
publics, exercising influence on the 
larger, and of considerable signifi- 
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cance with reference to it. In our 
thinking and study we need to iden- 
tify our publics as precisely as pos- 
sible and also to be on the alert to 
discover propositions that appear to 
be applicable to publics generally as 
well as those which apply to selected 
publics. 


The Word “Opinion” 

Perhaps the word “opinion” can 
best be defined as a verbal expression 
of attitude. There are of course many 
other expressions of attitude such as 
laughter, the shaking of the head, 
and the “look in one’s eye.” The 
question may be asked whether 
opinions expressed in words are ac- 
curate indices of attitude, and the 
answer must be that in many cases 
they are not. But what a person says 
is very often not only an indication 
of attitude but also an indication of 
what we may expect him to do. 
Whether accurate expressions of at- 
titude or not, opinions are of such 
significance that hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are spent annually 
to find out what they are—and 
opinions as expressed in the ballot 
booth are determining factors in 
social and political life. 

Some will ask for a definition 
of attitude, but we do not need to 
pursue the ultimate meaning of 
things indefinitely. For our purposes 
it is sufficient to quote the definition 
of attitude given by the psychologist 
who says that it is “the sum-total of 





a man’s inclinations and feelings, 
prejudice or bias, preconceived no- 
tions, ideas, fears, threats, and con 
victions about any specific topic.” In 
other words, it is a tendency to act 
in a particular manner, a tendency 
which is liberated whenever the 
proper stimulus is presented. Where 
as attitudes are subjective, opinions 
are objective, taking the form of 
written or spoken words. 

Opinions differ from one an 
other in many respects, such as con- 
tent, the form in which they are ex- 
pressed, their quality, their stability, 
their intensity, and the way in which 
they have been formed or elicited. 
Any one or more of these aspects 
may assume importance depending 
on the interest of the observer or the 
investigator. A scientist may be in 
terested primarily in the truth of the 
opinion, or the way in which it has 
been formed; a novelist in the style 
in which it is expressed. A national 
advertiser or a politician may focus 
his attention upon the types of per 
sons holding a particular opinion, 
their wealth, social standing, in 
fluence. 

It must be clear that an opinion 
is always the opinion of a person, not 
of a group as such. Public opinion 
always refers to a collection of indi 
vidual opinions, not to some mystical 
entity that is floating about in the 
atmosphere over our heads. To find 
out what a given state of public 
opinion is, therefore, we have to 
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collect the opinions of individuals. 
This point would require no em- 
phasis were it not for the fact that 
some writers have thought in terms 
of a “group mind” quite separate 
and distinct from the minds of tan- 
gibie persons. 


Public Opinion Defined 

By public opinion we mean, 
therefore, simply any collection of 
individual opinions designated. If we 
are studying the opinions of the in- 
dividual members of a college class 
that is a study of public opinion 
quite as definitely as if we were 
studying the opinion of the voters 
in the United States. We are usually 
interested in those collections of opin- 
ions which exert the greater influence 
upon government and public policy. 


Degree of Uniformity 

There are many different aspects 
of any given collection of individual 
opinions that are significant. One 
reason for the many definitions 
of public opinion is that students 
have been interested in some par- 
ticular aspect or aspects and have 
the definition of 
public opinion to collections of indi- 


tried to restrict 


vidual opinions having these aspects. 
It is as if they undertook to restrict 
the definition of the word “weather” 
to states of atmosphere having pre- 
defined temperatures, wind veloci- 
ties, and barometric pressures. One 
very significant aspect of any given 
collection of opinions is the degree 
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of uniformity. If go per cent of the 
voiers in the United States have the 


same opinion on a given subject, that 
fact is of the greatest significance. 
In a democracy the actions and 
policies of government officials are 
presumed to reflect the opinions of 
a majority of the citizens. This is 
not always the case, however, in 
part because of the difficulty of ascer- 
taining precisely what public opinion 
is regarding a particular policy or 
candidate. Any state of public opin- 
ion is continually changing, and 
election machinery can give only 
periodic and rather crude informa- 
tion regarding these changes. Never- 
theless, it is important to ascertain, 
if possible, the degree of uniformity 
existing at any given time, for elec- 
tion figures which reveal a majority 
opinion are usually acted upon. 
Because of the importance of col- 
lections of individual opinions that 
reveal a substantial degree of agree- 
ment, many students of government 
and public opinion would narrow 
the meaning of the term to include 
only those collections of opinions 
having a specific degree of uni- 
formity. James Bryce, for example, 
defines public opinion as any view, or 
set of views, “when held by an ap- 
parent majority of citizens.” And 
Professor Dicey expresses much the 
same viewpoint when he states that 
public opinion comprises the “wishes 
and ideas as to legislation held by 
the people of England, or to speak 
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with more precision, by the majority 
of those citizens at a given moment 
taking an effective part in public 
life.” 

Although mainly interested in 
the degree of uniformity or agree- 
ment, some writers narrow the term 
even further to include only those 
collections of opinions revealing com- 
plete or substantial unanimity. Pro- 
fessor Gault expresses this point of 
view when he states: “Gradually 
there emerges, as a result of a slow, 
but more spontaneous than deliberate 
analysis, a certain apprehension of 
common and fundamental interests 
by all members of the group. This is 
public opinion.” Similarly, Professor 
Maxey interprets public opinion as 
“the coming together in common 
agreement on the same definite con- 
clusion or body of conclusions.” 
Needless to say, such common agree- 
ment is seldom if ever found, espe- 
cially in a public as large as that 
comprising all citizens or voters in 
the United States. 

Obviously,. any given collection 
of individual opinions with respect 
to any matter under consideration 
may reveal degrees of unanimity 
varying all the way from complete 
unanimity to a considerable degree 
of diversity. The degree of unanimity 
is not a condition of the existence 
of public opinion, but an aspect to 
be investigated. If an investigator 
starts out to find a state of public 
opinion which represents a definite 





degree of agreement such as complete 
unanimity or majority agreement, or 
such vague aspects as the “normative 


aspects of collective consciousness,” 
“fairly uniform collective expressions 
of mental or inner behavior reac 
tions,” or “uniform mental reactions 
to stimuli,” his focus of attention is 
restricted to a single aspect of public 
opinion, and the search will be rather 
fruitless. 

The point I wish to underscore 
is simply this: Public opinion is any 
collection of individual opinions, re 
gardless of the degree of agreement 
or uniformity. The degree of uni- 
formity is a matter to be investigated, 
not something to be arbitrarily set 
up as a condition for the existence 


of public opinion. 


Extent of Diversity 

It is often quite as important to 
know the extent and character of 
disagreement within a given collec 
tion of individual opinions as it is to 
ascertain the degree of uniformity. 
This aspect has seemed to be of such 
importance to some students that 
they have used it as a basis for their 
definition of public opinion. Ed 
ward L. Bernays, for example, states 
that public opinion “is a term 
describing an ill-defined, mercurial, 
and changeable group of individual! 
judgments.” Professor Gettell su; 
ports the same point of view when 


he states that “Public opinion is 
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usually a more or less confused mass 
of public opinions.” 

These observations undoubtedly 
apply to states of opinion within 
some publics, at certain times, with 
respect to specific issues. Not all 
collections of opinions evidence quite 
such a chaotic condition, however. 
Not infrequently there exists what 
may be called polarizations of 
opinion, or sub-groupings within 
which there is a considerable measure 
of uniformity. Aware of this, and 
focusing attention upon it, students 
of public opinion have defined pub- 
lic opinion as “an alignment of the 
individuals of the community into 
groups formed upon the basis of 
differing views as to the proper solu- 
tion of questions of general concern.” 
Professor Bogardus states that, “It 
is proper and more accurate, there- 
fore, to speak of public opinion as 
composed of two lesser but conflict- 
ing public opinions, or sub-publics, 
representing two sub-publics.” No 
better illustration of the impossibility 
of attempting to describe the classical 
elephant by focusing attention upon 
his tail is afforded than these at- 
tempts to describe public opinion 
solely in terms of a single aspect. 
Undoubtedly some collections of 
individual opinions will evidence 
such sub-groupings or polarizations, 
but their existence can be determined 
only by actually collecting and ana- 
lyzing selected collections of opin- 


ions. 


It is obvious that individual 


opinions will possess varying degrees 
of excellence. Some opinions are un- 
doubtedly more intelligent than oth- 
ers; some are better informed, more 
mature, more practical, more liberal. 
Discussions of the advantages and 
disadvantages of democracy have 
frequently emphasized the short- 
comings of individual opinions when 
collected from the rank and file and 
when measured in terms of some 
agreed standard of excellence. That 
some degree of excellence is neces- 
sary for the facile working of demo- 
cratic government is the conclusion 
of most writers, even though they 
do not agree upon the standard to 
be applied. But the existence of pub- 
lic opinion is not dependent upon 
the presence of a prescribed quality 
of opinion as suggested by Professor 
Jordan who states that, “Perhaps it 
sounds a bit harsh, but there is no 
such thing as a public opinion, and 
it requires only a moderate under- 
standing of human nature to show 
that such a thing as an intelligent 
public opinion is not possible.” 


Whose Opinions? 

In the case of a particular pub- 
lic it is not only significant to know 
the quality, the extent of diversity, 
and the degree of uniformity of the 
opinions expressed, but it may also 
be worth while to investigate who 
it is that holds particular types of 
opinions. Again, this is no reason 
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for restricting the meaning of the 
term “public opinion” to the opin- 
ions of particular types or groups of 
persons. But this is precisely what 
has happened in the case of many 
writers on the subject. MacKinnon, 
writing in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century defined public opinion 
as “that sentiment on any given 
subject which is entertained by the 
best informed, most intelligent, and 
most moral persons in the com- 
munity.” 

Many historians and others use 
the expression to refer to the opinions 
of newspaper editors and publishers. 
Others say that it is the opinion of 
“those who are willing to abide by 
the decision of the majority” or those 
who are “spectators but not judges 
of the merits of a dispute and are 
chiefly interested in making certain 
rules of the game.” Professor Lass- 
well, by reason of his interest in po- 
litical and social changes which are 
reflected in new “value pyramids” 
and new symbols, defines public 
opinion solely in terms of those who 
are “participating in debatable de- 
mands for action.” Professor Wilson, 
a political scientist, thinking in terms 
of the operation of American gov- 
ernment would limit the meaning of 
public opinion to the opinions of 
those who have “the right to par- 
ticipate in government.” 

In other words, we find that 
there is a considerable difference 
of opinion as to the precise connota- 
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tion of public opinion because stu- 
dents cannot agree as to which group 
of people, which public, is impor- 
tant. But this is not surprising, for 
there are a great many different 


publics that are significant. The 
question may fairly be raised by 
political scientists, for example, as to 
which public is most important from 
their point of view. 


The Content of Opinion 


What the public thinks is prob- 
ably of greater general interest than 
any other aspect. Polling the opin- 
ions of various publics has become a 
major industry. Is the existence of a 
state of public opinion to be deter 
mined or restricted to a collection ot 
individual opinions regarding cer 
tain subjects only? Professor Dewey, 
for example, would limit the term to 
opinions regarding “public affairs.” 
But what is a public affair? The im 
portance of a subject varies with 
time, place, circumstance, and per 
son. Under some circumstances the 
most trivial thing may become a 
cause célébre. Walter Lippmann 
states that public opinion relates solel) 
to our “opinions as to how others 
ought to behave,” and further ampli 
fies his meaning by stating that 
“those features of the world outside 
which have to do with the behavior 
of other human beings, in so far as 
that behavior crosses ours, is d« 
pendent upon us, or is interesting to 
us, we call roughly public affairs. The 
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pictures inside the heads of these 
human beings, the pictures of them- 
selves, or others, or their needs, pur- 
poses, and relationships, are their 
public opinions.” Professor Allport 
would restrict the meaning of public 
opinion to individual opinions of 
“widespread importance.” Unfor- 
tunately, there is no universal agree- 
ment as to what is important. 
Obviously, students of public 
opinion will wish to study collections 
of individual opinions which they 
regard as more rather than less im- 
portant. And for students of public 
affairs, opinions regarding great 
questions of public policy will usu- 
ally be more significant than opin- 
ions regarding private affairs. But 
this is no reason for restricting the 
meaning of the term public opinion 
to expressions of individual opinion 
regarding a selected list of subjects. 


Other Aspects 


Students of public opinion will 
continue to call attention to old and 
new aspects of the subject that merit 
attention. Of considerable interest is 
the way in which particular opinions 
have been formed; the relative stabil- 
ity or constancy of different types of 
opinion; the intensity with which 
they are held; and the likelihood that 
they will result in action or some 
change in political and social insti- 
tutions. All of these aspects have 
been considered by writers on the 
subject, and, as might be supposed, 
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have served as the basis for defini- 


tions of public opinion. 

Professor King, in reaching the 
conclusion that “public opinion is 
the social judgment reached upon a 
question of general or civic import 
after conscious, rational‘ public dis- 
cussion,” is not only restricting the 
meaning of the term to opinions 
formed in a prescribed manner, but 
assumes that it is possible to say just 
how a set of opinions has been 
formed and to earmark those which 
are the product of “conscious, ra- 
tional public discussion.” Likewise 
President Lowell, in his classic defi- 
nition, seeks to restrict the meaning 
of public opinion to opinions that 
have been formed in a rational man- 
ner, as if it were possible to deter- 
mine the part that rationality plays 
in the process. Professor Holcombe 
also seeks to limit the term to opin- 
ions which are based on a “substan- 
tial part of the facts required for a 
rational decision.” 

To confine the term “public 
opinion” to collections of opinions 
that have been formed in a specific 
manner is not only ignoring other 
aspects of public opinion of equal 
importance, but may be laying em- 
phasis upon presumptions that are 
still incapable of scientific proof. It is 
very doubtful whether there are any 
opinions that are purely rational, 
whatever that may mean. It is easy 
to understand why students of gov- 
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ernment, particularly democratic gov- 
ernment, have been impressed with 
the need for greater rationality in 
the formation of public opinion. To 
determine, if it is possible to do so, 
how rational a particular collection 
of opinions is, is a matter for study 
and analysis, not a condition of the 
existence of public opinion. 

The variety of interpretations 
which have been given to the term 
public opinion are of value in that 
they underscore aspects of public 





opinion that are worthy of study. 
The phrase “public opinion” like the 
word “weather” is merely a general 
expression. The first step in public 


opinion research is to define the pub 
lic to be studied, then to collect the 
opinions of the individuals com 
posing this public. From that point 
on, the focus of attention will vary 
with the interests of the particular stu 
dent. The nature of public opinion 
is not something to be defined but 
to be studied. 
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Jastrow, Josepu, The Betrayal of In- 
telligence. New York: Greenberg, 
1938. 170 pp. ($1.50) 


Here is a book written out of 
indignation, contempt, and disgust, 
and yet written with humor and in 
the knowledge that, bad as the be- 
trayal of intelligence can be in a 
democracy, there is always in a 
democracy the opportunity for indi- 
viduals to make themselves proof 
against the quackery of charlatans— 
an opportunity which cannot exist 
under a dictator. 

It is obvious that Professor Jas- 
trow had to write this book. He had 
reached the boiling point. As he ob- 
served the American scene, watching 
charlatans, promoters, and _ success- 
peddlers duping the gullible into 
accepting all manner of nostrums, 
he boiled over; this trenchant vol- 
ume is the result. 

What people seem to want, he 
points out, is a fantasy compounded 
of hope, flattery, and assurance that 
wishes will come true, and distrac- 


tion from care and worry. And many 
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are those who profit by supplying the 
want, utilizing to that end a psy- 
chological soothing syrup the use of 
which proves the point that if there’s 
a sucker born every minute, there's 
a crook born every hour to take ad- 
vantage of the suckers. And the 
trouble, he holds, is not that all the 
suckers have poor minds, because 
they haven’t; even good minds be- 
come the prey of the purveyors of 
nostrums because, as a result of a 
poor educational system, they lack 
training in observation, training in 
putting two and two together, and, 
most of all, training in the treacher- 
ous relations of cause and effect. 
Exploitation has become a big 
business; it succeeds because so many, 
in the words of Franklin, want to 
be healthy, wealthy, and wise, and 
hope to reach that blissful state by 
the short cuts offered by astrologers 
who appeal to superstition, by psy- 
chological racketeers who operate in 
psychology’s slums to lure the un- 
critical into paying good money in 
the hope of a miraculous develop- 
ment of soul, mind, and personality, 
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and by salesmen and advertisers who 
exploit human failings for profit. 
Against legitimate advertising and 
salesmanship, Professor Jastrow has 
no complaint; advertising is devilish 
only when it steps out of its rdle. He 
sees it in its devilish aspect in many 
of the “How to” books of which the 
theme is success. He sees it in such 
volumes—and in this aspect he calls 
it adviseering—as “Planning Your 
Life,” “Making the Most of Your- 
self,” “Wake Up and Live!” The 
psychology of the adviseer is a sales- 
man’s talk dressed up to look like a 
philosophy. You can’t create a 
Utopia, he holds, by circularizing 
hope. 

The chapter on university edu- 
cation bears the title, “Betrayal in 
High Places.” Here the adverse criti- 
cism, like that of Dr. Flexner, em- 
phasizes a university curriculum 
which mixes the trivial with the 
serious. The universities, like the 
adviseers, make problems of piddling 
matters. One effective antidote, Pro 
fessor Jastrow holds, is humor of the 
kind of James Thurber in Let Your 
Mind Alone; and with humor and 
not unrelated, of course, logic: “If 
a tap on the head by a magic wand 
would make people logical, the bulk 
of the propagandist advertising 
would find its occupation gone; until 
that miracle happens, the merry 
game will go on.” 

Professor Jastrow concludes that 
in a democratic society there is a 





limit to the extent to which man can 
do his thinking by proxy; chat slave 
mentality, which leans always on 
others, won’t work; that men have 
to think for themselves to find a 


place in a democratic society. 
Middle-aged and older people 
who have discovered for themselves 
what Professor Jastrow sets forth wil! 
like his book even though they don’t 
need it. Young people in high schools 
and colleges will like it because, as 
the cigarette ads used to say, it’s fun 
to be fooled but it’s more fun to 
know. Further, the emphasis upon 
logic, analysis, critical thinking 
makes this more than a mere de 
bunking book; if it gets into college 
and high school classes in English, 
science, and social studies, it should 
help produce not a crop of young 
cynics but young people who build 
their faith in democracy upon the 
free play of intelligence and the con 

stant testing of authorities. 
Crype R. Miter 
Secretary, 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis 





Germany Speaks, by 21 Leading 
Members of Party and State. Lon 
don: Thornton Butterworth, Ltd. 


Readers of this symposium wil! 
scarcely be surprised to find no men 
tion of those aspects of National So 
cialism which most engage foreign 
ers: persecution and menace of war 
As to suppression of free thought. 
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that is accounted for, but on premises 
which the reader must at least tem- 
porarily accept if he wishes to get 
anything like a rounded view of the 
system. For National Socialists are 
not liberals gone wrong, nor are they 
trying to reform liberalism; on the 
contrary they are out to destroy it 
and put collectivity in the place of 
individual freedom—with all the 
fervor that liberalism in its day un- 
leashed against absolutism. 

From this radically different ap- 
proach a number of cabinet ministers 
and party leaders have contributed 
a set of twenty-one articles called 
Germany Speaks. The articles deal 
with population and racial policies, 
with justice, education and propa- 
ganda, with financial and labor mea- 
sures, and also with sport, culture (in 
this order) and road development. 
Colonies are discussed too, and Ger- 
mans abroad, and the press. The 
book is written specifically for Eng- 
land, and the last article is called 
“Germany and England: What has 
been, what is, what ought to be,” by 
Freiherr von Rheinbaben, well 
known in the United States as the 
German representative at meetings 
of the Parliamentary Union during 
the period of the Weimar Republic. 

The leitmotif of the book is 
unity. As to the factual background, 
unity within Germany was without 
any question the paramount national 
need when Hitler came to power. 
The Weimar Republic had abolished 
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the dynasties but kept the separate 
states, each of which, as Dr. Frick 
points out, had its own government 
and legislative body. There was not 
even any unified German citizen- 
ship under the Weimar Constitution 
and before, but each German was 
first a citizen of Prussia, Bavaria, or 
Baden, and by virtue of that, a citi- 
zen of Germany. 

Upon this background the Nazis 
have built their ideology after Mat- 
thew Arnold’s dictum: “seeing stead- 
ily and seeing whole.” Political 
unity in the Reich is only one expres- 
sion of wholeness. In social questions 
the principle underlying the labor 
law is the unity of a given industrial 
enterprise; its interests are para- 
mount, management and labor are 
not opposed to each other but joined 
in the common interest of the plant. 
Wholeness of personality is the key- 
note of Nazi education, for prior to 
1933 students had been over-intellec- 
tualized and now body and character 
must be developed pari passu with 
the intellect, meaning, in practice, 
an intensive use of sports and an 
equally intensive political training, 
as in the Hitler Youth and the uni- 
versal labor and military services. 
Again, in welfare work, the object is 
to round out the lives of working 
people. The K. d. F. (Strength 
through Joy) organization arranges 
cheap trips through Germany, taking 
Bavarians to Holstein, Prussians to 
the Rhineland, and untravelled peo- 
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ple everywhere—to Malta or the 
North Cape. Direct relief, too, the 
so-called “Winterhilfe” is regarded 
as a common responsibility. No more 
private charities, for the needy are 
the concern of all. 

Propaganda, that sinister sub- 
ject, follows the same line of unify- 
ing the nation, and is so interpreted 
in the article devoted to it. Briefly 
stated, the argument is this: former 
German governments, including the 
Kaiser’s, made no attempt to explain 
its intentions to their own public. A 
Reichstag member years ago is quot- 
ed as saying: “I do not know the 
Government's intentions but I dis- 
approve of them.” Allied propaganda 
during the war is cited as showing 
how weak the Germans were in this 
respect and how they were unable to 
stand the strain because the Govern- 
ment did nothing to strengthen their 
mental resistance. “It was therefore 
necessary to create a common basis 
of thought and feeling . . . which 
makes an amorphous mass into a 
nation.” Recalling the old expression, 
“Two Germans, three opinions,” one 
can see that propaganda in this sense 
was needed—and one may also doubt 
how long it will work. 

One of the best articles, and one 
which has special interest to foreign- 
ers, is that on “The Press and World 
Politics” by the able chief of the press, 
Dr. Dietrich. Good, if not convine- 
ing. Dr. Dietrich devotes considerable 
space to showing that if the Reich 





press is bound, the democratic press 
is not free either, being subjected to 
commercial and occasionally govern 
mental pressure. “A New York jour 
nalist has to lie at the feet of Mam 
mon,” he quotes from John Swinton, 
and makes the characteristically Ger- 
man remark that the German press 
has really more liberty than the lib 
eral press because it can criticize the 
freedom of the press. Here again is 
the theme of unity: “publishing the 
principles of the whole as against the 
individual.” 

In the sections dealing with for 
eign matters, nationalism rather than 
unity predominates, of course. The 
well known arguments for the return 
of Germany’s colonies are effectivel) 
presented, with more emphasis than 
is usually understood abroad on th« 
prestige aspect of the question. It is 
important that the prestige motive 
should be made clear: it explains why 
all arguments against the economs 
value of colonies fall flat on German 
ears. Dr. Schacht’s case for non-pay 
ment of debts, also well known, does 
not gain by his statement of it in this 
book. Readers familiar with Germa: 
finance since the war will find elli; 
tical statements such as the shattering 
of German credit in 1931 “when to 
eign financiers, after first declining ' 
grant any more loans to Germany. 
suddenly asked for the repayment 
of short-term credits.” Dr. Schacht 
does not mention his own lectu: 
tour in the United States in 193 
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during which he repeatedly declared 


that the financial structure of Ger- 
many was unsound. This article also 
contains the surprising statement that 
“Germany has never wavered in her 
determination to pay back her debts.” 
Unity and nationalism are the 
themes which run through the di- 
verse aspects of National Socialism 
described in this book. German na- 
tionalism has persisted through many 
centuries of particularism and now is 
making violent effort to realize itself 
with the masses as its fulcrum. In 
true German fashion the Nazis have 
worked these problems into a con- 
sistent ideology whose point of de- 
parture is that the nation has its own 
rights and interests which come be- 
fore those of the individual. The idea 
is not new, but probably never before 
has it been so consistently and ruth- 
lessly applied. It is worth while for 
anyone who is more interested in 
understanding National Socialism 
than in condemning it to read Ger- 
many Speaks. For here is what we 
must assume to be the best case 
National Socialists can make. Abuses 
are ignored, of course; but all theory 
is subject to abuse in practice, and 
the effect of a system in the long run 
springs from the ideas which under- 
lie it. This book furnishes the broad- 
est basis which has yet appeared for 
objective judgment. 
BarBarA SporrorD Morcan 
New York City 
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JosepHson, Mattuew, The Politicos, 
1865-1896. New York: Harcourt, 


Brace, 1938. 760 pp. ($4.50) 
New 
York: Viking, 1938. 350 pp. ($3.00) 


Lupwic, Emit, Roosevelt. 


“Background and Motivation of 
the Social Revolution in America” 
would perhaps be a good compre- 
hensive title for Matthew Josephson’s 
twin volumes—The Robber Barons, 
which describes the activities of big 
business men of the rugged individ- 
ualist type from the Civil War to the 
opening of the twentieth century, 
and The Politicos, which concerns 
itself with the outstanding charac- 
ters in the national political field 
during the same period. While Mr. 
Josephson’s sympathies are obviously 
far to the left, he prescribes no reme- 
dies for the evils of which he indi- 
cates some of the origins. His work 
is neither diagnostic nor therapeu- 
tic. It is case history, but the med- 
ical metaphor does not altogether 
fit, as this is no dispassionate scien- 
tific narrative. To borrow an analogy 
from another profession, it is like 
the argumentative statement of facts 
at the opening of a legal brief. There 
is no conclusion, but we feel that if 
there were, it would be a plea for a 
division of political parties on eco- 
nomic class lines, the “have nots” 
combining against the “haves,” at 
least to the point of shearing them 
of all advantages heretofore gained 
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by engrossment of slices of the com- 
mon heritage obtained through con- 
trol of government by corruption. 

The author’s tale opens with an 
account of the desperate fight of the 
radical Republicans to prevent An- 
drew Johnson from giving a measure 
of fair play to the “conquered prov- 
inces.” 

Then spoilsmanship at its apogee 
in the Grant administrations— 
Blaine, too good for the spoilsmen 
and too bad for the reformers, jam- 
ming through grants of franchises 
and lands, thinking he was doing 
right but levying tribute on the bene- 
ficiaries, as later revealed in the Mul- 
ligan letters and through other leaks. 
The great power, however, resided in 
the senatorial cabal of militant spoils- 
men—from New York, the hand- 
some, strutting Conkling, scoffing at 
all opposition as made up of “ideal- 
ists, professors and soreheads”; Cam- 
eron, representative in politics of 
the Pennsylvania industries; Morton, 
the bloody-shirt orator of Indiana; 
Butler, Massachusetts vendor of po- 
litical favors; and the picturesque 
Zack Chandler of Michigan, who 
observes, during an inflation scare, 
that he can live in a balloon as well 
as the other fellow. 

Tilden emerges to represent re- 
vulsion of public feeling, now rein- 
forced by big business, indignant be- 
cause its late political allies have 
begun to blackmail it and are asking 
too much. During the clean-up of 
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the Tweed ring Seymour writes to 
him, “Our people want men in office 
who will not steal, but who will not 
interfere with those who do.” There 


is a well-documented account of the 
last great triumph of the old stal- 
warts, the theft of the Hayes-Tilden 
election. The stalwarts fight on 
against the mild efforts of Hayes, 
Garfield, and the surprising Arthur 
to reform from within. Then Cleve- 
land, Harrison, and Cleveland again. 

The author's treatment of 
Cleveland is the index to his real 
political bias. The sacrifice of self 
and party to the doing of what he 
felt was morally right is soft-ped- 
alled, if not denied. The real heroes 
are Altgeld and Debs, though it is 
admitted that Debs’s movement, re 
sulting in the Pullman strike fight 
ing, was nothing short of armed revo- 
lution and that Altgeld had failed 
in his attempt to control the situa- 
tion through state agencies, before 
Olney used the power of the Federal 
courts and Cleveland threw in the 
army. It is further and fairly admit 
ted that the country, aroused by in- 
terruption of an essential service, 
was behind the President in taking 
these extreme measures. 

The last chapters deal with the 
disruption of the Democratic Party 
in ’95 and ’96 and the McKinley 
Bryan campaign. 

The author’s constant claim that 
during a half-century the real major 
ity of voters was always in favor 
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of the losing party is so extreme as to 
weaken his more important theme, 
which is abundantly established, 
namely, that during the whole of 
that period business was in politics 
and bought its way to special privi- 
lege with a cynical disregard of the 
rights of large elements of the popu- 
lation. 

Long as the book is, it makes 
good reading, and the tempo is well 
sustained. Research has been ex- 
haustive, covering the whole field of 
memoirs, personal and official cor- 
respondence, state papers and sec- 
ondary matter. Much is also drawn 
from the daily press of the period, 
but here the references are mostly 
to the old New York World at its 
yellowest and to the Springfield Re- 
publican, chronically “agin” almost 
everybody. The newspaper field has 
hardly been explored with the con- 
scientiousness and careful checking 
of a Rhodes, the first historian to 
appreciate its great importance and 
to use it with due care. 

It would be a natural antithesis 
to pass from Mr. Josephson’s work 
to a competent appraisal of Franklin 
Roosevelt and his record, however 
partisan, as showing the inevitable 
backswing of the pendulum to a po- 
sition far away from the nineteenth 
century riot of right-wing triumphs. 
The reader opening Mr. Emil Lud- 
wig’s book in the hope of finding 
anything of the kind is doomed to 
disappointment. 
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In his foreword, Mr. Ludwig af- 
firms that he is attempting only a 
character sketch, but he goes much 
farther afield. His Part I, “Fortune,” 
is mostly a _ Rollo-on-the-Hudson 


story, very much in the “My Day” 
style but full of errors which would 
never have been made by the First 
Lady columnist—for instance the 
placing of Iona Island within sight 
of New York City, and the reflec- 
tion, “Who in Europe would know 
about the Hudson if it were not for 
the poetry of Irving?” 

The author shows real appre- 
ciation of the importance of the 
Albany fight against Sheehan for 
senator and of its significance, but 
other political incidents are badly 
blurred. We have Smith running for 
President against Coolidge, and the 
“Happy Warrior” speech made in 
Madison Square Garden. Part II, 
“Metamorphosis,” contains all that 
is best in the book. The account of 
Roosevelt’s illness and iron-willed re- 
covery is obviously drawn from first- 
hand sources and is adequate to the 
tragedy and nobility of the subject. 
The expression of the writer’s own 
deeply stirred emotions would un- 
doubtedly be better reading in the 
original German, but the sentiment 
rings true. Part III, “Power,” is 
mostly a hodgepodge of superficial 
glimpses of Washington life and of 
sketchy and often incorrect second- 
hand reports on important events. No 
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knowledge of American political his- 
tory is shown and very little sense 
of the problems underlying contem- 
porary happenings. Mr. Ludwig ap- 
pears to think that Roosevelt created 


the present American social revolu- 
tion, instead of remembering what 
Roosevelt himself says of the people 
of the United States in a sentence 
quoted from his first inaugural, 
“They have made me the present 
instrument of their wishes.” The 
passages of the book best worth study 
are the excerpts from Roosevelt’s 
speeches and the freely interlarded 
quotations from Goethe. 

The one-interview thumbnail 
sketches of Al Smith and Justice 
Brandeis are good, and one feels that 
Mr. Ludwig would have done much 
better had he attempted only similar 
treatment of his main character in- 
stead of the more ambitious but in- 
excusably slap-dash work with which 
he has presented us. 

James R. SLOANE 
Princeton, N.]. 





Woopwarp, C. Vann, Tom Watson, 
Agrarian Rebel. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1938. 518 pp. ($3.75) 


Tom Watson was born into bit- 
terness. The Civil War wrecked the 
“Greek democracy” represented for 
him by his small-planter grand- 
father, owning 372 acres and 45 
slaves. His father’s fantastic attempt 
to conjure recovery by building a 





great house on credit eventuated in 
sale under execution, and the fami, 
drifted down the economic scale to 
wasteland and misery. His brother. 
a share-cropper, was beaten “like 4 
slave” by a planter; whereupon Tom 
waited for the man, wrested th 
whip from him and thrashed him 
with it. It was an act symbolic oi 
his career. The poor, brilliant youth, 
sensitive, unstable, was consecrated 
by temperament and environment t 
fanatical service to the cause of th« 
Southern small farmer. 

In Georgia the “New Depar 
ture” Democrats, whose oracle was 
Henry W. Grady’s Atlanta Const: 
tution, were urging recovery through 
industrialization by means of North 
ern capital. To the Southern agra 
rians, led by intransigent Robert W 
Toombs, this policy involved not 
the democratization of prosperity, 
but the imposition upon the farmers 
of a new slavery to the North. En 
listing in their ranks, Watson pro 
ceeded naturally into the Southern 
Alliance of the “80s, denouncing 
tariffs, monopolies, middlemen’s 
profits and favoritism in taxes, and 
advocating the direct agrarian reme 
dies of the sub-treasury, abolition o! 
national banks, and government 
ownership of railroads. 

It was the tragedy of Southern 
agrarianism to wreck itself upon th 
race issue. Without the support o! 
the Negro farmer it could not cap 
ture the Democratic organization 
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from within; yet an appeal to the 
Negro was bound to arouse every 
passion associated with the Solid 
South. The Democratic machine re- 
sorted to every device of manipula- 
tion and fraud, reducing Watson and 
his followers to the dilemma of aban- 
doning either their cause or their 
party. When they chose the latter 
and embraced Populism, they ac- 
quired the stigma of treason to the 
white race. It is proof of the reality 
of their grievances that they made 
so powerful a showing in a state 
like Georgia. 

Populism’s dream was to bind 
together the disgruntled farmers, 
West and South. Its nemesis was 
free silver, adopted, Watson charged, 
as a decoy to the radicals. To the 
Southerners it was, as a remedy, 
hardly a drop in the bucket, but 
the Western Populists were taken 
in by it, nominating Bryan and 
then naming Watson for the Vice- 
Presidency to hold Southern Popu- 
lism in line. Watson, who had in- 
sisted upon a separate Populist tick- 
et, consented to run because, with 
the West committed to Bryan, Popu- 
lism, without fusion, was “sunk”; 
but, in the campaign, the Democratic 
managers lured away the West- 
erners by bribing them with state 
offices to support the “regular” slate 
of Bryan and Sewall and left the 
Populist organization gutted. 

Watson’s campaigns for the 
Presidency in 1904 and 1908 were 
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empty gestures. Cruelly disillusioned 
as to the possibility of a national 
farmers’ party, he returned to his 
first love, Southern sectionalism. The 
poison entered into his soul, and the 
constructive and creditable period of 
his life was at an end. Betrayed, as 
he regarded himself and his cause 
to be, his thirst for revenge and 
for prestige and power drove him 
into unscrupulous extravagances. Yet 
his influence, if narrowed, intensi- 
fied amazingly. This influence was 
the fruit of the extraordinary series 
of newspapers and magazines, start- 
ing with the birth of Populism, the 
feature of which was Watson’s vit- 
riolic editorials, exploiting his wiz- 
ardry with words and his uncanny 
understanding of the prejudices of 
his readers—‘the boys,” “Old Man 
Peepul,” “Aunt Sarah Jane.” Even- 
tually a personal party estimated at 
some 17,000, fed full of vindictive- 
ness, spiced with scandal, directed 
at real or imaginary enemies, fol- 
lowed him blindly. 

Because the Negroes had been 
used to beat the Populists, Watson 
demanded their disfranchisement, 
although this, as he had recognized 
earlier, would be a mortal blow to 
agrarian solidarity, and the raising 
of the race issue made it impossible 
for him to deal intelligently with 
the rising problem of farm tenancy 
in the South. As the champion of 
American liberty he launched a scur- 
rilous campaign against the Catholic 
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hierarchy. Instigated apparently by 
political pique, he assailed the “lech- 
erous” Jew with definite incitements 
to violence to which the lynching of 
Leo Frank may plausibly be traced. 
With mounting hysteria he flayed 
Protestant missions, the Pope, the 
Kaiser, Woodrow Wilson, “ravenous 
commercialism,” preparedness, con- 
scription, espionage. His publications 
were denied the use of the mails and 
a jail sentence was probably averted 
only by political influence in his 
favor. 

Yet always his shadow in Geor- 
gia increased. Operating as a Demo- 
cratic outlaw, he played one faction 
in the state against another. Almost 
every political leader courted him 
and, from 1906 until his death in 
1922, every governor of Georgia was, 
at one time or another, under obliga- 
tion to him. His arrogance grew 
with his power, and he took an un- 
holy joy in setting down those whom 
he had raised up, regardless of prin- 
ciple or merit. He was the reformer 
gone wrong, turned ranting dema- 
gogue, a pathological case, the vic- 
tim of frustration. 

Professor Woodward's account 
of this significant life is both sym- 
pathetic and impartial. He presents 
it as it should be presented, as the 
product of heredity and environ- 
ment. This reviewer began by ob- 
jecting to the devotion of so long a 
book to a minor historical character, 
and ended inconsistently, by de- 





ploring the omission of extensive 
extracts from Watson’s inimitable 


speeches, especially those which en 
livened the Presidential campaign ot 
1904. 

Currton R. Hawi 


Princeton University 





McKean, Dayton Davin, Pressure: 
on the Legislature of New Jersey. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1938. 251 pp. ($2.75) 


This is a fascinating study of the 
State legislature of New Jersey as 
one of the media through which the 
political processes operate in trans 
lating the pressures of society int 
public policy. It is a study of the com 
plex forces behind the statutes as 
they come from the State legislatur: 
It is a study of the “whirlpools” that 
operate in a dynamic society to mak« 
the wheels go round. The treatis 
the more interesting because the ai 
thor was a member of the New Jersey 
House of Assembly in the sessions 
of 1934 and 1935. He writes as a 
student and a subject of pressure. 

Mr. McKean begins his study by 
recognizing that present-day dynam 
society is based on group living 
Whether for good or bad, thes 
groups arise from some consciousness 
of a common need or desire on th 
part of a number of persons. \s 
groups arise and promote objectives 
other interests are encouraged to set 
up counter-objectives and in turn t 
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organize and operate to offset their 


rivals. “Thus pressure produces more 
pressure.” Since men disagree about 
principles, dogmas, ideas, traditions, 
governments, and the “public inter- 
est,” there is little probability that the 
number or intensity of pressure ac- 
tivities will decrease. On the contrary 
this increased pressure activity is apt 
to lead to tense group competition 
in the selection of techniques and the 
development of friendly alliances and 
logrolling between groups in order 
to achieve objectives. Far from main- 
taining that all of this is negative, 
the author points out that often the 
groups “tend to do what the parties 
will not do” since political parties are 
more interested in offices than in 
principles. Furthermore the groups 
often tend to bring legislators “closer 
to their constituents, to hold them 
to their pledges, and to prevent the 
formation of such irresponsible party 
leadership as was common in the 
last half of the nineteenth century.” 

The first three chapters of the 
book admirably set the stage for the 
study. They present the unique fea- 
tures of New Jersey and its people, 
the economic and political life in the 
State generally, and an over-all pic- 
ture of the some 164 groups repre- 
sented before the State legislature. 
These groups indicate the complexity 
and pluralism in the cultural scene in 
New Jersey. Some of them are over- 
represented, some are under-repre- 
sented, while still other interests are 
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not represented at all. However, the 
complex of all the pressures produces 
legislation and establishes a flexible, 
informal, and haphazard kind of 
functional representation. The author 
believes that during his two sessions 
in the State legislature, pressure from 
groups “accounted for go per cent, at 
least, of what was done.” 

The internal structure and ob- 
jectives of seven selected groups are 
treated in detail. These are the State 
Chamber of Commerce, the State 
Manufacturers Association, the New 
Jersey State Federation of Labor, the 
New Jersey State Teacher’s Associ- 
ation, the New Jersey Taxpayers’ As- 
sociation, the New Jersey League of 
Women Voters, and the New Jersey 
Audubon Society. The author finds 
that the pressure resources, tech- 
niques, and effectiveness of these 
seven groups vary greatly, but that 
no one of them has the financial re- 
sources it is popularly supposed to 
have. 

Fortunately, the author does not 
rest his study exclusively on non- 
governmental pressure groups. He 
devotes a chapter to pressures on the 
legislature from other branches of 
the State government. He points out 
that pressure is directed on the legis- 
lature “not only from the Governor 
but also from the eighty independent 
or semi-independent administrative 
agencies of the State government.” 
These pressures are both direct and 
indirect. Every one of these govern- 
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mental groups has interests which 
bring it before the legislature directly. 
Each one seeks to maintain or extend 
its authority and jurisdiction, and 
almost all of them need or want more 
money. Sometimes these agencies 
conflict and overlap in their demands 
for money, for jurisdiction, and in 
the politics of their personnel. Tech- 
niques and advantages that lie on the 
side of administrative pressures as 
over against non-governmental pres- 
sures are the use of patronage, the 
leverage of Federal legislation, and 
the doing of “certain illegal or doubt- 
fully legal favors for legislators.” On 
the other hand, the author does not 
imply that these advantages are used 
always to oppose non-governmental 
groups. Rather they are often the de- 
vices used by administrative agencies 
in acting as channels through which 
the pressure of the non-governmental 
groups are directed at the legislature. 
As a matter of fact, the pressure 
brought to bear upon the legislature 
by the governor and the administra- 
tive agencies often represents an in- 
direct communication of the piece- 
meal pressures of the non-govern- 
mental groups. To some extent this 
leads to a breakdown of the separa- 
tion of powers “so explicitly stated 
in the Constitution.” 

Mr. McKean devotes an interest- 
ing chapter to group and party poli- 
tics as they were fought out on a 
single issue, the short-lived sales tax 
of 1935. Herein is demonstrated how 





party and executive pressure won 


over group pressure in getting th 
sales tax passed; but how group pres 
sure with determined leadership up 
set party organizations in repealing 
the New Jersey sales tax. 

An inclusive list of techniques 
used by pressure groups is examined. 
and certain criteria for judging th« 
effectiveness of groups are presented 
Techniques and leadership are clos: 
ly associated in this regard, for th 
leader must choose those tactics that 
will persuade legislators to follow his 
wishes, and he must whenever pos 
sible, avoid those that offend them. 
The author also recognizes the im 
portant principle that those groups 
are likely to be most effective which 
are able to form the best alliances 
with others and to avoid opposition 

Among the many interesting 
conclusions of the author are: (1) 
his lack of faith in the ability to 
regulate pressures by restrictive leg 
islation, (2) his belief that the a 
tivities of groups in the electoral 
process are fully as important as 
their activities before the legislature. 
(3) his belief that democracy is pos 
tulated upon the thesis that ther 
shall be free competition among 
propagandas in the hope that, at 
least in the long run, those propa 
gandas which are best will succeed, 
and (4) his deduction that at the 
base of the “inequality of our laws” 
is the inequality of interests. “Rules 
and statutes may do something tw 
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restrict the interests in the methods 
they use, but they will break through 
any regulations that really hamper 
them.” 

No one interested in the whirl- 
pools of “real politics” can afford to 
overlook this contribution to the liter- 
ature relating to dynamic living. 

CaTHERYN SEcKLER-Hupson 
American University 





Hartow, Rex F., The Daily News- 
paper and Higher Education. 
Stanford University: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. xviii + 44 pp. 

Mr. Harlow’s pamphlet is a re- 
port of a survey of the press relations 
of thirty-three Pacific Coast colleges 
and universities which he conducted 
during the academic year 1937-38. 
The aim of the investigation was 
“to make available data relative to 
news of higher education which will 
be useful in improving the relations 
of the two agencies [newspapers and 
colleges] and will, at the same time, 
pave the way for the production of a 
better quality of such news than now 
appears.” The director of the study, 
an assistant professor of education at 
Stanford University, decided that no 
formal method of case studies or 
questionnaires could successfully be 
employed. 

What Mr. Harlow did was to 
talk generally and then somewhat 
specifically with editors and with the 
heads of college news bureaus about 
their duties and the relationship be- 
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tween colleges and the press. The 


theme is: universities and newspa- 
pers are the two most stable forces in 
the educational field. Mr. Harlow 
seems to accept placidly the “give- 
the-people-what-they-want” theory of 
newspaper publishing. He does not 
point out that the newspapers do not 
give an objective picture of happen- 
ings of social importance. 

A study of the columns of forty- 
four newspapers during the survey 
revealed that less than 5 per cent of 
the total newspage space in forty- 
four Coast papers is devoted to news 
of higher education. More than three- 
quarters of this is sports and society 
news, so that actually only 1 per cent 
of the total news-space concerns the 
pertinent news of higher education. 
Mr. Harlow says that newspaper 
men regard the bulk of material 
coming to them from college news- 
papers as “light” and “chaffy.” Di- 
rectors of the news bureaus, on the 
other hand, report that they secure 
and send to the press news of devel- 
opments in higher education which 
finds no ready acceptance. Mr. Har- 
low’s conclusion, echoing the com- 
ments of editors and college press 
representatives, is that both groups 
should strive for a better understand- 
ing of the other’s viewpoint. 

The pamphlet comments on the 
recent increase in the amount of sci- 
entific news appearing in the daily 
press, and correctly describes the 
problems which college press repre- 
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sentatives have in striking a happy 
medium between the professorial de- 
sire for scientific accuracy and the 
press desire for lively copy. Mr. Har- 
low says that he was struck with the 
paucity of feature articles and “spe- 
cial” stories on higher education. He 
said that newspaper men “protest 
their willingness, even eagerness, to 
use this type of material if and when 
it can be made available to them in 
suitable form and amount.” The 
word “feature” is a favorite one in 
journalism. A feature is something 
between a two-paragraph “bright- 
ener,” copied out of some old joke- 
book, to a one-page layout on the 
pitfalls awaiting a working girl in 
Manhattan. Mr. Harlow is correct in 
saying that features are “decidedly 
more valuable to higher education 
than a dozen or two smaller, incon- 
spicuous news items on college chit- 
chat.” The fact remains, however, 
that for the most part, newspapers 
are unwilling to discuss the serious 
problems which higher education 
faces today. Methods of preparing 
teachers, problems in overcoming 
reading difficulties, the interrelation 
of different branches of learning 
within a university, curricular im- 
provements, the use of scientific 
films within the classrooms: these 
and many other subjects are not 
those which the daily newspaper 
finds palatable. 

Mr. Harlow comes to no conclu- 
sion about alleged censorship and 


propaganda by college and univer 
sity press relations. He seems uncer 
tain whether to take as a fact the 
belief that a college news bureau 
head naturally will attempt to “put 
the best foot forward.” He says that 
a number of newspaper men believe 
that a college press agent should tel! 
them all the things that go on within 
the campus boundaries. This is as 
ridiculous as it would be to expect a 
city editor to give page 1 space to the 
out-of-office-hour habits of his pub 
lisher. 

The Daily Newspaper and Higher 
Education never suggests that many 
colleges have nothing to tell the 
newspapers about higher education. 
Sending chit-chat to newspapers, like 
the promotion of a school by sub- 
sidizing a football team, is not a 
function of higher education. With 
out treading on anyone’s toes, Mr. 
Harlow concludes that higher inst: 
tutions of learning should select their 
press agents from persons specialized 
in public reiations and newspaper 
work. He further suggests that news 
papers themselves should seek to im 
prove their coverage of higher edu 
cation, but adds that newspapermen 
as a whole appear to feel that they 
have less to gain from the develop 
ment of warmer understanding with 
colleges and universities. 

RevuBEN Fropin 
Department of Press Relations, 
The University of Chicago 
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Horus, Ernest Victor, Pahilan- 
thropic Foundations and Higher 
Education. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1938. 365 pp. 
($3.50) 


This book fills a place hitherto 
noticeably vacant on the bookshelves 
of those interested in philanthropy. 
Dr. Hollis, of the School of Educa- 
tion of the College of the City of 
New York, has undertaken to answer 
the inquiry “To what extent and in 
what direction has higher education 
in the United States been influenced 
by the powerful philanthropic foun- 
dations,” which have been established 
since the turn of the century out of 
vast accumulations of personal 
wealth? The author postulates this 
question in his first chapter and gives 
a definitive answer after 275 pages 
of careful and interesting exposition 
of the history, the policies, the organ- 
ization, the methods, and the achieve- 
ments of the foundations. 

The reader’s interest ranges far 
beyond the question and its answer, 
however, for this volume contains a 
vast amount of factual material about 
foundations that has never been pre- 
viously assembled and published in 
one book. One hundred foundations 
have been analyzed by the author, 
and his observations are based upon 
their composite experiences, though 
most of his illustrations and citations 
refer to the Rockefeller and Carnegie 
trusts. This is quite natural, for these 
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trusts control 64 per cent of all phil- 
anthropic foundation capital and, in 
addition, they publish full annual re- 
ports and are disposed to give help- 
ful information to a responsible stu- 
dent of their operations. 

Of special interest to the reviewer 
were the chapters on “Foundation 
Policies” and “Foundation Organi- 
zation.” Here the author 
some of the intricacies by which cer- 
tain foundations were obliged to 
tread their way through a Congres- 
sional investigation and other hostile 
manifestations of those who were 


reveals 


suspicious or jealous of these trusts. 

The author is neither overly 
laudatory nor overly critical, but cites 
praise and criticism with equal ob- 
jectivity. He quotes one type of critic 
who attributes the establishment of a 
foundation to only one motive in the 
donor, “The desire to salve his con- 
science and secure divine forgiveness 
for the unholy acquisition of such 
wealth,” and he quotes another com- 
mentator as believing that “the dom- 
inating reason is a recognition of the 
obligations involved in the steward- 
ship of surplus wealth abetted by a 
reverent faith in man and his pos- 
sibilities for progress.” The reader is 
interested to learn that “Time and 
again Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., has been 
outvoted on the boards of his fath- 
er’s foundations,” but not surprised, 
for we have learned to expect those 
qualities of modesty and democracy 
from him. 


The book contains a wealth of 
illustrations and personal experiences 
which reveal the constant pressures 
that are brought to bear upon foun- 
dation officers for this or that favor. 
Among several amusing references 
occurs this quotation from a founda- 
tion official: “Often it is assumed 
that foundations are a source of ref- 
uge and relief. One day a college 
president, accompanied by the chair- 
man of his Board of Trustees, paid 
me a call. They had decided to fire 
the college librarian. Would I please 
dictate a letter in the name of the 
foundation recommending such ac- 
tion? Then my visitors would not be 
held responsible. I had never set foot 
on the campus and didn’t even know 
the librarian’s name.” 

The second part of the volume 
traces in detail, well documented, the 
deliberate efforts of certain large 
foundations to elevate the standards 
of higher education in America, 
through surveys, special studies, the 
establishment of scholarships and 
fellowships, the increase of faculty 
salaries and pensions, conditional 
gifts, and other means. It tells of the 
addition of $660,000,000 to the en- 
dowments of the nation’s colleges 
and universities as a consequence of 
foundation gifts and policies, and 
describes the careful processes by 
which the foundations have helped 
to establish higher standards of 
educational preparation. 


This is a remarkable and valu- 


able book and wil! probably become 
more valuable as a reference book in 
coming years, for Dr. Hollis tells us 
that “the aggregate wealth funded 
for philanthropic purposes is sub 
stantially increasing,” and that “with 
increasingly large and diversified 
sources of revenue the foundations 
may do even more in the second than 
in the first third of the twentieth 
century to promote the purposes of 
higher education.” 
A.C. Marrs 
President, Bucknell Universit) 





WueEeE.er-BENNETT, JoHN W., The 
Forgotten Peace, Brest-Litovsk, 
March 1918. New York: Morrow, 
1939. 478 pp. ($5.00) 

Winston Churchill wrote about 
the Eastern phase of the World War 
as The Forgotten War. Now John 
Wheeler-Bennett, debunker of Hin 
denburg in Wooden Titan, gives us 
a timely and needed historical study 
of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk under 
the title of The Forgotten Peace. 

Characterized by unusually thor 
ough research and clear-sighted and 
readable presentation, the book has 
moreover specific value for student 
of public opinion because here took 
place around the episode of Brest 
Litovsk the bitterest and intensest 
war of propaganda that we have ye! 
experienced. By means of the famo' 
“sealed train” Ludendorff  threvy 
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Lenin into Russia like poison gas. 
How the gas recoiled upon the Cen- 
tral Powers, how they made a “fatal 
error” in authorizing “fraternization” 
between their troops and the Rus- 
sians, how the peace negotiations 
became a duel for the public opinion 
of the world, especially working- 
class opinion, is accurately told by 
Wheeler-Bennett. 

Students of public opinion will 
be interested also in the author’s de- 
piction in the early chapters of the 
gulf between the official foreign 
policy of the Lvov-Kerensky Govern- 
ment, which proclaimed Russia’s de- 
termination to continue the war at 
the side of her Allies, and the broad 
body of Russian popular opinion 
which had long since found its only 
antidote to fatigue and despair in the 
thought of “Bread and Peace.” Any 
“survey of opinion” during the sum- 
mer of 1918, had such a thing been 
feasible in Russia then, would have 
shown the events of the autumn to 
be inevitable. 

DeWirr Ciixton Poore 
Princeton University 





We Saw It Happen. New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1938. ($3.00) 
By now everyone must have 
heard that these twelve essays by 
correspondents of the New York 
Times form one of the most in- 
teresting and entertaining books pub- 
lished in 1938. The subjects range 
from sports to high politics, from 
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Hollywood to Tokyo and Vienna; 
the treatment ranges from burlesque 
to high tragedy. It is quite a jump 
from Mr. Atkinson’s analysis of the 
function of the dramatic critic on 
page 331 to Louis Stark’s somber 
history of the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
which begins on page 332; but the 
reports of Mr. Atkinson and Mr. 
Stark are likely to be found on suc- 
cessive pages of the Times, so why 
not on successive pages of this book 
in which reporters tell what they 
really think of it all? 

Earlier reviewers have told of 
the anecdotes which are strewn like 
sugarplums through these pages. 
Wise lecturers looking for good 
stories have inserted in the margin 
of their notes: Huey Long and the 
drunken reporter, what Wilson said 
about Page, or what Stanley Baldwin 
said should not be sent to Paris. 
What has not often been commented 
upon are the working principles, the 
philosophy, if you will, behind the 
writings of these men who have 
long been in contact with and have 
helped to mould public opinion. 

There is a common and signifi- 
cant view of life apparent in most 
of the essays. It is not new. In fact 
these words of Thucydides should 
have been placed on the title page: 
“In peace and prosperity both states 
and individuals are actuated by 
higher motives, because they do not 
fall under the dominion of imperious 
necessities; but war, which takes 
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away the comfortable provision of 
daily life, is a hard master and tends 
to assimilate men’s characters to their 
conditions.” These Times correspon- 
dents would add fear and greed, 
whether greed for power or money, 
but they would agree that, to trans- 
late Thucydides into twentieth cen- 
tury American, men are decent un- 
less they are crowded; and most of 
the men studied by reporters are 
crowded. 

Arthur Krock surveys the New 
Deal with the jaundiced eye of a 
disillusioned crusader; Frank Nu- 
gent and Douglas Churchill find 
that the guiding impulses of Holly- 
wood are “supreme contempt for the 
intelligence of its patrons, a con- 
tempt that appears justified,” and 
fear, “a fear of giving offense which 
might, in turn, produce an offensive 
onslaught on the box office”; Elliott 
V. Bell shows how fear of the 
New Deal has corroded the intel- 
lectual honesty of Wall Street; 
fear scarcely distinguishable from 
cowardice is the dominant note in 
the description of England, Japan, 
and Central Europe; F. Raymond 
Daniell ends his description of the 
“Land of the Free” with a contrast 
between our nation’s past heroes and 
“this softer generation, which re- 
veres their courage but seldom emu- 
lates it.” 

As with states and institutions, so 
with individuals. Louis Stark sug- 
gests that, in the Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
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the attitude of President Lowell was 
dictated by fear of wealthy contrib- 
utors to the Harvard endowment, 
while Governor Fuller hoped to win 
the Presidency of the United States. 
Mr. Daniell can explain Bryan's in- 
tervention in the Dayton trial only 
by an insatiable search for an issue 
on which to ride into the Presidency. 
William R. Conklin spends little 
time on the achievements of Mayor 
La Guardia, but much time on the 
mayor’s brutal and unscrupulous po- 
litical tactics. 

There are, of course, exceptions. 
Brooks Atkinson finds in the theater 
as Art an escape from the dominant 
scepticism or contempt for the hu- 
man animal. John Kieran does not 
neglect the more noisome aspects of 
professional sports, but he retains 
an unashamed love for his fellow 
men which goes far to vindicate his 
belief that “biologically and histor- 
ically, sports deserve a large share 
of our attention.” Such cool oases 
are, however, rare. 

These correspondents are, as fits 
their calling, all intensely interested 
in man and his affairs. “All, all is the 
doing of man and men,” says Arthur 
Krock. But it is a discouraging and 
perturbing fact that these students ot 
man, all of them exceptionally com- 
petent students, should so seldom 
echo the ancient Greek: “Many are 
the marvels, and nothing is mor 
marvellous than man.” In all this 
book, there are only two men whose 
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fate is described in a way to evoke 
a sense of the marvellous, a shoe- 
maker and a fish peddler, Sacco and 
Vanzetti. 
RayMmonp J. Sontac 
Princeton University 





BaTcHELor, Bronson, Profitable Pub- 
lic Relations. New York: Harper, 
1938. 252 pp. ($2.50) 

After noting the title and read- 
ing the preface of Profitable Public 
Relations, one enters the book as- 
suming that it will be a detailed 
description of the technique of public 
relations. On the contrary, the first 
two-thirds of it is an overgrown 
pamphlet, telling in simple language 
a convincing and at times a fascinat- 
ing story of what manipulated mass 
opinion is doing to our political 
economy and to the enterprise sys- 
tem. Mr. Batchelor does an excellent 
job of convincing the industrialist 
that if he expects to save his eco- 
nomic hide, he had better make 
public relations his major concern. 

Mr. Batchelor wastes very little 
time on the genesis of public rela- 
tions. He quickly gets us to that 
point in our economy where busi- 
ness discovers to its confusion that, 
along with all the many other 
changes in the rules of the game, it 
is now dealing with a new breed of 
Americans—a strange tribe who are 
ready to trade opportunity for securi- 
ty, who are more interested in job in- 
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surance and in pensions than in a 
chance at wealth or renown. From 
that point, Mr. Batchelor tells the real 
story of the critical need of public 
relations awareness more interesting- 
ly than most of those who have 
discussed the subject between book 


covers. 

No businessman, from top-rank- 
ing industrialist to storekeeper, can 
read the book without finding in 
every chapter tracks of the very prob- 
lems that have disturbed him in his 
business experience and contacts in 
the last ten years. Without scolding 
and without unnecessary alarm, the 
author outlines and catalogs the fail- 
ures of management that have 
brought about the new impact of 
public opinion on business. 

The writer proves by factual re- 
porting of case histories that sound 
public relations must begin at home 
and be rooted in sound public policy. 
This gets belatedly to a discussion of 
public relations as a tool and sug- 
gested techniques for its use. The 
reader, however, is not likely to re- 
gret the delay. 

Mr. Batchelor begins with first 
things first and lays down as sound 
a set of rules for formulating public 
relations policies as we have seen in 
print. He then confounds the public 
relations practitioner by describing 
the ideal person to implement these 
policies. He is quite a person, en- 
dowed with a combination of the 
best qualities found in the successful 





publicist, lawyer, economist, politi- 
cian, and businessman! 

Since Mr. Batchelor read the last 
proof on his book, events have been 
moving swiftly to give it added sig- 
nificance. Awareness of the urgency 
of public relations planning is spread- 
ing like measles through manage- 
ment ranks. Every gathering of busi- 
nessmen from the International 
Management Congress to the Master 
Barbers’ Convention is discovering 
with surprise, and discussing endless- 
ly, the problems which this book 
exposes in detail and for which it 
suggests simple remedies, proved 
practical out of quoted experience. 

GLENN GriswoLp 
Public Relations Counsel 
New York City 





Bessie, Simon Micwaet, Jazz Jour- 
nalism. New York: Dutton, 1938. 
247 pp. ($3.00) 

The author’s point of view is 
the chief merit of this book. He 
is a realist and recognizes that the 
great modern daily is a business 
which sells a commodity, i.e. circu- 
lation, in order to get advertising. 
Like any other business, it must pro- 
duce profits if it is to continue in 
existence. Mr. Bessie, furthermore, 
has sensed that the press is a social 
institution with ramified relations to 
the general cultural context. 
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Chapter II is the most significant 
part of the book. In it Mr. Bessie 
rather carelessly traces the political 
and economic factors that condi- 
tioned the rise of the tabloids, the 
trends that transformed the Ameri- 
can scene. He mentions urbaniza- 
tion, an accelerating industrialism, 
and the evolution of a great reading 
public with simple tastes and rudi- 
mentary knowledge. Mr. Bessie, 
then, has peeked into the arcana of 
economics and sociology and appar- 
ently has been shocked by what he 
saw. He dismisses the subject with 
ten pages. 

Two methodological procedures 
vitiate the statistical studies made by 
Mr. Bessie. His discussion of tabloid 
content is based on random sampling 
which is patently naive; his figures 
on who reads the tabloids represent 
an uncritical acceptance of such du- 
bious sources as the circulation de- 
partments. 

Jazz Journalism is a “popular” 
book in that its organization is 
repetitious and haphazard, its analy- 
sis ingenuous, its style superficial, 
and its sources dubious. The in- 
formed reader may detect much re- 
writing of standard works; for the 
uninitiated, however, the book may 
prove informative. A sound analysis 
of tabloids remains to be written. 

Raymonp D. Lawrence 
Ohio State University 
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In each issue, THe Pusiic Opinion QuaRTERLY publishes a continuation 
of an annotated bibliography which appeared in 1935 in book form 
(Harold D. Lasswell, Ralph D. Casey, and Bruce Lannes Smith. Propa- 
ganda and Promotional Activities: An Annotated Bibliography. Min- 
neapolis: Published for the Social Science Research Council by Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1935. 450 pp.). 


PART I. PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUE 


Epwarps, Viotet. Group Leader's 
Guide to Propaganda Analysis. 
New York: Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis, 1938. 31 pp. 
Revised edition of manual first called 
Propaganda: How to Recognize it and 
Deal with it. 

La Prere, Ricnarp Tracy. Collective 
Behavior. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1938. 577 pp. 

General treatise by Stanford University 
sociologist. 

Lasswe_t, Harotp Dwicnt; and 
BiuMENsTtock, Dorotuy. World 
Revolutionary Propaganda: <A 
Chicago Study. New York and 
London: Knopf, 1939. 393 pp. 

By political scientists formerly at Uni- 
versity of Chicago, now respectively at 
the W. A. White Psychiatric Founda- 
tion, Washington, D.C., and the Western 
Personnel Service, Pasadena, Calif. Study 
analyzes Communist propaganda in Chi- 
cago, 1930-34 inclusive. New methods 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


are used to classify symbols and to meas- 
ure the volume of propaganda. A portion 
of Part IV first appeared in Pusiic Opin- 
10ON QUARTERLY, January 1939. 

Mosca, Gaetano. The Ruling Class, 
translated by Hannah D. Kahn, 
edited and revised, with an intro- 
duction, by Arthur Livingston. 
New York and London: McGraw- 
Hill, 1939. 514 pp. 


Translation of widely-known treatise, 
Elementi di scienza politica, by emeritus 
professor of political science, University 
of Rome. Chapters 7 and 8 of special 
interest to students of propaganda. 
Russect, Bertranp. Power: A New 


Social Analysis. New York: Nor- 
ton, 1938. 305 pp. 


Taking power as a fundamental concept 
in social analysis, as energy is funda- 
mental in physics, Russell analyzes its 
transformations through the forms of 
wealth, armed authority, civil authority, 
and skill in propaganda. Foreseeing the 
march of western civilization toward the 
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possibility of “a new tyranny . . . more 
drastic and more terrible than any previ- 
ously known,” he advocates further an- 
alysis of “collective excitement.” “To 
admire collective enthusiasm is reckless 
and irresponsible,” he holds, “for its 
fruits are fierceness, war, death, and 
slavery.” 

Strong, Icnazio. The School for Dic- 


tators. New York: Harper, 1938. 
336 pp. 
Exiled Italian novelist ironically gives 
advice to an American who wishes to 
become a fascist dictator. Based on the 
author’s personal observations of the 
required techniques of propaganda and 
violence, as these were applied in Italy. 
SpracugE, Jesse Rarinsrorp. High 
Pressure: What It Is Doing to My 
Town and My Neighbors. New 


York: Doubleday, Doran, 1939. 
312 pp. 





Semi-fictional account of effects of high- 
pressure promotional activities in a “rep- 
resentative” U.S. town during the past 
30 years. Traces the new business-get- 
ting techniques of churches, local mer- 
chants, and “outside” financial interests, 
and concludes that “We can't have the 
old sense of security until something is 
done to curb the American practice of 
high-powered salesmanship.” The cure is 
to be more government regulation of 
business, and a reorganization of the edu- 
cational and religious institutions. 

Harpinc, D. W. “General Concep- 
tions in the Study of the Press and 
Public Opinion,” Sociological Re- 
view, 29: 370-90 (October 1937). 
Discusses the meaning of “propaganda,” 
“permissible opinion,” “ruling opinion,” 
“corrective judgment,” and the analysis 
of newspapers. 


PART II. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY THE 
NAME OF THE PROMOTING GROUP 


National Governments and 
International Agencies 


Beats, Carteton. The Coming 
Struggle for Latin America. Phil- 
adelphia: Lippincott, 1938. 401 pp. 
Analyzes German, Italian, Japanese, and 
U.S. promotional activities. 

The German Reich and Americans 

of German Origin. New York: 
Oxford, 1938. 45 pp. 
Collection of documents relating to the 
Pan-German propaganda in the U.S. 
sponsored by Charles C. Burlingham and 
others. 

Grecory, WINIFRED, editor. nterna- 
tional Congresses and Conferences, 
1840-1937. New York: H. W. Wil- 
son, 1938. 229 pp. 

A list of congresses with a schedule of 
their publications and of such American 
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libraries as own their publications in 
whole or in part. Indexed. 

Papover, Saut Kussier. “ ‘Unser 
Amerika,” Forum, 101: 3-7 (Jan- 
uary 1939). 

Description of Nazi propaganda plans 
for America, by author of several schol- 
arly historical studies. 


Political Parties 

McKenzie, Cuarres Wattace. Party 
Government in the United States. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1933. 
597 PP- 

Bibliography, pp. 565-81. 

Opecarp, Perer H.; and Hens, E. 
ALLEN. American Politics; A Study 
in Political Dynamics. New York 
and London: Harper, 1938. 882 pp. 


Political science professors—one at Am- 
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herst, the other at Ohio State Univer- 
sity—produce a textbook on political par- 
ties with much more emphasis upon at- 
titudes than their predecessors. Students 
of propaganda will be especially inter- 
ested in chapters 17 and 18 on “The 
Engineering of Consent.” 


Functional Groups 

(Occupational, Religious, etc.) 

Lerranc, E.; and Lerranc, G. “The 
General Confederation of Labour 
and Workers’ Education in 
France,” /nternational Labour Re- 
view, 37: 618-43 (May 1938). 

A “Workers’ Institute,” established in 
1932, has played a dynamic part in 
workers’ education. 

Murray, Wituiam D. History of the 
Boy Scouts of America. New York: 
Boy Scouts of America, 1937. 574 
pp- 

Bibliography, pp. 391-416. 

Ricumonp, H. M. “Workers’ Educa- 

tion in New Zealand,” Interna- 


tional Labour Review, 37: 440-62 
(April 1938). 

Historical background and present rdle 
of existing organizations. 

Sro.tserc, BenyAMin. The Story of 
the C1.0. New York: Viking, 
1938. 294 pp. 

Free-lance writer’s account, containing 
much material on factionalism within 
the C.1.0. 

STRICKLAND, C. F. “The Cooperative 
Society as an Instrument of Eco- 
nomic and Social Construction,” 
International Labour Review, 37: 
729-53 (June 1938). 

How the cooperation method may be 
applied in countries where the process of 
industrialization is not complete. 


Yact, Y. “The Second Three-Year 
Expansion Plan of the Cooperative 
Movement,” Kyoto University Eco- 
nomic Review, 12: 19-41 (Decem- 
ber 1937). 


Report concerns 1932-35. 


PART III. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY 
THE RESPONSE TO BE ELICITED 


Apams, FLorence, S. “Guidance of 
the Public Mind,” Social Forces, 
16: 83-6 (October 1937). 

Essay on guiding public interpretation 
of social welfare programs. 

Bernays, Epwarp L. “Group Leaders 
of Democracy,” American Mer- 
cury, 44: 437-44 (August 1938). 

Britt, Avsert. “Colleges as Sales- 
men,” Harper's, 177: 194-201 (July 
1938). 

Former college president discusses un- 
restricted competition for students. 

Dennis, Lawrence. “Propaganda for 


War, Model 1938,” American Mer- 
cury, 44: 1-10 (May 1938). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Disagrees with current propaganda to 
bring America into war for “democracy.” 
GranaM, Rosert X., editor. Pudlic- 
ity Problems. Pittsburgh: The edi- 
tor, University of Pittsburgh, 1938. 
115 pp. 
Proceedings of gth annual convention of 
American College Publicity Association. 
This year the Association had 339 mem- 
bers. Proceedings contain brief addresses. 
McDona.p, Frepertck H. How to 
Promote Community and Indus- 
trial Development. New York and 
London: Harper, 1938. 260 pp. 
Consulting engineer outlines the tech- 
nique of promoting local community 
growth. Chapter 13 is “The Development 
Bureau.” 
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PART IV. THE SYMBOLS AND PRACTICES 
OF WHICH PROPAGANDA MAKES USE 


Aset, THEopore. Why Hitler Came 
into Power. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1938. 301 pp. 

Six hundred of Hitler's followers sub- 
mitted their life-histories to this Colum- 
bia University sociologist. Placing these 
intimate documents in the perspective of 
European history since the turn of the 
century, he concludes that the success 
of the National Socialist Party may be 
attributed to widespread social discon- 
tent, which created receptivity for “the 
particular ideology and program for so- 
cial transformation adopted by the 
Nazis"—a receptivity that was clinched 
by “the National Socialist organizational 
and promotional technique” and by 
“charismatic leadership.” 

Brinton, Crane. The Anatomy of 
Revolution. New York: Norton, 
1938. 326 pp. 

Harvard professor of history discusses 
the revolutionary pattern as exemplified 
in the English, American, French and 
Russian revolutions. Bibliography, pp. 
303-19. 

Carro.i, Esper Matcotm. Germany 
and the Great Powers, 1866-1914: 
A Study in Public Opinion and 
Foreign Policy. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1938. 852 pp. 

By diplomatic historian at Duke Uni- 
versity. Exhaustively documented. 
Counts, Gerorce Sytvester. The 
Prospects of American Democracy. 
New York: John Day, 1938. 370 
Pp- 

Professor at Columbia University’s 
Teachers’ College analyzes main outlines 
of the U.S. social structure and presents 
a comprehensive curriculum, centered on 
problems of democratic social integra- 
tion, for “the twelve-year common school 
course.” 


Davipson, Donato. The Attack on 


Leviathan: Regionalism and Na- 
tionalism in the United States. 
Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina, 1938. 368 pp. 

Vanderbilt University essayist revises 
and expands material contributed to 


various periodicals between 1932 and 
1937. A third of the book is new. 


Gist, Noet P. “Dogma and Doctrine 


in Secret Societies,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 23: 121-30 (No- 
vember-December 1938). 


The “major ideological patterns of fra- 
ternalism in contemporary America”: 
Mutual aid and brotherhood, patriotism, 
race and nationality, religion, sexual! 
merality, temperance, social reform. 


Haan, Hvuco von. “International As- 


pects of the Terminology and Ide 
ology of Management,” /nterna- 
tional Labour Review, 37: 421-39 
(April 1938). 

Note the definitions of “Management,” 
“Organisation,” and “Rationalisation.” 


Hermann, Epvuarp. “The ‘Revolu- 


tionary Situation’ and the Middle 
Classes,” Social Research, 5: 227-36 
(May 1938). 

Concerning a trend in American political 
analysis. See Sidney Hook, “Eduard 
Heimann on the ‘Revolutionary Situ 
ation’,”” Social Research, 5: 464-71 (No- 
vember 1938) and the “Rejoinder” of 
Heimann, pp. 471-2 of the same issue. 


Lerner, Max. Jt Js Later Than You 


Think: The Need for a Militant 
Democracy. New York: Viking, 
1938. 260 pp. 

Williams College political scientist finds 
that, since complete capitalist collapse 
in the U.S. will be followed by fascism, 


the preservation of democracy requires 
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the bolstering of capitalism by a central 
planning board which will simultane- 
ously increase production in twenty or 
thirty basic industries, meanwhile guar- 
anteeing profits to private owners. Deals 
but little with the propaganda strategy 
which would be involved. 

Lerner, Max. “The Shadow World 
of Thurman Arnold,” Yale Law 
Journal, 47: 687-703 (March 1938). 
“The fate of societies, we may be cer- 
tain, will be decided not by symbols but 
by the strength of what they stand for.” 

Kotnat, Auret. The War Against 

the West, with a preface by Wick- 
ham Steed. New York: Viking, 
1938. 711 pp. 
This book by a Roman Catholic scholar 
undertakes to state the Nazi position on 
the basis of Party publications. Theme 
is that Nazi philosophy is the enemy 
of the basic principles of western civili- 
zation. 

Lora, Davin Gotpsmitu. Public 
Plunder: A History of Graft in 
America. New York: Carrick and 
Evans, 1938. 436 pp. 

Amply documented study, beginning 
with the first graft in Jamestown, the 
first U.S. settlement, by which time graft 
was “as firmly fixed an element of Brit- 
ish government as the English tradition 
of liberty.” The story is brought up to 
current times. Bibliography, pp. 421-4. 

MacNarr, Harvey Farnswortu. The 

Real Conflict between China and 
Japan: An Analysis of Opposing 
Ideologies. Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1938. 215 pp. 
Includes a large number of quotations 
from Chinese and Japanese literature. 
The author is professor of Far Eastern 
history at the University of Chicago. 

Merriam, Cuartes Epwarp. “The 
Assumptions of Democracy,” Po- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


litical Science Quarterly, 53: 328- 
49 (September 1938). 

Noman, Max. Apostles of Revolution. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1939. 467 


2 history of revolution in the last cen- 
tury is analyzed by studying significant 
personalities. By the author of Rebels and 
Renegades, a Marxist scholar deeply in- 
fluenced by Waclaw Machajski. 

Orton, Wituiam. Twenty Years’ 
Armistice, 1918-1938. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1938. 298 pp. 
Economic and political history, by Smith 
College economist. Contains material on 
public opinion and propaganda. 

Rosenstock-Hvessy, Euvcen. Out of 
Revolution: Autobiography of 
Western Man. New York: Mor- 
row, 1938. 795 pp. 


Somewhat impressionistic historical essay 
on western civilization, based apparently 
upon the author's more systematic vol- 
ume, Die Europdische Revolutionen. 

SHULMAN, Harry Manuet. Slums of 

New York. New York: Boni, 
1938. 394 pp. 
Cultural patterns in New York's immi- 
grant colonies in 1926 and 1931-32. 
Based on 779 family case records, com- 
prising the histories of 4,243 individuals 
who lived in four Manhattan slum areas. 
Bibliographic footnotes. 

Trotsky, Leon. “If World War 
Comes Again,” Yale Review, n.s. 
27: 790-800 (June 1938). 

U.S. Nationa, Resources Commirt- 
TEE. Consumer Incomes in the 
United States: Their Distribution 
in 1935-36. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1938. 
104 pp. 

Based on a canvass of over 300,000 fam- 
ilies, this is the most exact analysis ever 
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made of U.S. consumer incomes, and the 
first one to appear since the estimates for 
1929 in the Brookings Institution's 
America’s Capacity to Consume (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1934). 

WEarRMoUTH, RoBEertT FEATHERSTONE, 
Methodism and the Working- 
Class Movements of England, 
1800-1850. London: Epworth 
Press, 1937. 289 pp. 

Bibliography, pp. 275-86. 


Wituams, Apert Ruys. The Sovi- 
ets. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 


1937- 554 PP- 


Wiiurams, Mary WILHELMINE. Peo- 


ple and Politics of Latin America, 
new edition. Boston: Ginn, 1938. 
889 pp. 

Standard text, substantially the same as 
the previous edition (1930) except for a 
chapter which brings it up to date. Ex- 
tensive bibliography. 


PART V. CHANNELS OF PROPAGANDA 


Agents Who Specialize in 

Managing Propaganda 

American Bar AssoctaTion. Special 
Committee on the Economic Con- 
dition of the Bar. The Economics 
of the Legal Profession: A Manual 
Designed Primarily for the Use of 
State, Local and Junior Bar Asso- 
ciations, Describing the Results of 
the Bar Surveys Which Have Been 
Made to Date; the Chief Proposals 
Which Have Been Advanced for 
Improving the Economic Condi- 
tion of the Profession and Increas- 
ing Its Capacity for Usefulness; 
and the Methods and Forms Which 
Were Used in the Several Surveys. 
Chicago: American Bar Associa- 
tion, 1938. 230 pp. 
On the basis of surveys made in Con- 
necticut, Wisconsin, Missouri, New York 
County, and California, the Committee 
concludes that “the public relations of 
the bar are defective” (p. 11), and rec- 
ommends, among other measures, “‘ex- 
periments in the way of setting up legal 
service bureaus under bar association 
auspices to render low-cost, efficient, spec- 
ialized service to the low income groups,” 


together with “experiments in organized 
bar association advertising” and public 
relations. Bibliographic footnotes. 


Hvutcnuinson, WILLIAM THoMas, edi- 


tor. The Marcus W. Jernegan Es- 
says in American Historiography. 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1937- 417 PPp- 

Appraisals of the work of twenty-one 
widely-recognized U.S. historians who 
have written about the U.S. Vernon Louis 
Parrington is discussed by W. T. Utter. 


Josepuson, Matruew. The Politicos: 


1865-1896. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1938. 760 pp. 

Study of U.S. national political figures 
whose careers paralleled those of the 
monopoly capitalists described by the 
author in a previous volume, The Rob- 
ber Barons (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 


1934. 474 pp.). 


Kraus, Micnaet. A History of Amer- 


ican History. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1937. 607 pp. 
Survey of American historians of Amer 
ica, comparable in some respects to Ve 
non Louis Parrington’s Main Current 
in American Thought, which surveyed 
US. literature to 1920. The present work, 
which includes current writers, contains 
appraisals of all the widely recognized 
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historians, and many lesser figures. The 
author is assistant professor of history, 
College of the City of New York. Bib- 
liography, pp. 319-20. 

Nevins, ALLAN. The Gateway to His- 

tory. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1938. 412 pp. 
Well known U.S. historian shows, by 
means of several hundred illustrations, 
how historical myths and fallacies have 
been propagated, intentionally and un- 
intentionally, by members of his profes- 
sion. 

Sater, Joun Tuomas, editor. The 

American Politician. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina, 1938. 
412 pp. 
Nineteen essays by various U.S. writers. 
The editor's study of Sol Levitan origi- 
nally appeared in the PusLic Opinion 
QuarTERLY. Each author follows his own 
plan of analysis. 

Van Paassen, Pierre. Days of Our 


Years. New York: Hillman-Curl, 
1939. 520 pp. 

Autobiography of Dutch-born roving 
correspondent of New York World. 
Woopwarp, He en. It’s an Art. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1938. 405 

pp. 

General study of the U.S. advertising 
trade, based on the author's own experi- 
ences. 


Agencies Used in 

Disseminating Propaganda 

Acnew, Hucun E.; and Dycert, 
Warren B. Advertising Media. 
New York and London: McGraw- 
Hill, 1938. 465 pp. 
By two New York University professors 
of marketing. 

ANDERSON, Jonn. The American The- 
atre, including The Motion Picture 
in America, by René Filép-Miller. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


New York: Dial Press, 1938. text 
189 pp., illustrations 233 pp. 
Profusely illustrated historical survey of 
stage and screen by two authors who are 
well known for their previous contribu- 
tions to this field. 

Bessie, Simon Micnae. Jazz Jour- 
nalism: The Story of the Tabloid 
Newspapers. New York: Dutton, 
1938. 247 pp. 

Several illustrations of tabloid make-up. 
Breezily written. 

Crowe Lt, CuEsTer THEOopoRE. “Dog- 
fight on the Airwaves,” Saturday 
Evening Post, 210: 23 ff. (May 21, 
1938). 

Propaganda of various nations directed 
at Latin America. 

Dana, Henry WapswortH Lonc- 
FELLow. Handbook of Soviet 
Drama. New York: American 
Russian Institute, 1938. 158 pp. 

Durry, Ben. Advertising Media and 
Markets. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1939- 437 PP- 

Textbook. 

Hankin, GERALD THornTON. “Broad- 
casting to Indian Villages,” New 
Statesman and Nation, 15: 1057-8 
(June 25, 1938). 

Proposes universal village broadcasting 
as a cheap means of public education. 


MacLatcny, JosepHine H., editor. 
Education on the Air (Ninth Year- 
book of the Institute for Education 
by Radio). Columbus: Ohio State 
University, 1938. 351 pp. 

Morr, Frank Lutuer. History of 
American Magazines, vols. 2 and 3. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University, 1938. 608 and 


649 pp. 
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Volume 2, 1850-65; Volume 3, 1865- 
85. Continuation of a standard work by 
U.S. professor of journalism. 

Pratt, Fretrcuer. “Propaganda Cap- 
tures the Newspapers,” American 
Mercury, 44: 450-58 (August 
1938). 

Alleges that the Marxist slant has been 
reflected in the news about Spain. 
KozL_enko, WILLIAM, editor. The 
Best Short Plays of the Social The- 
atre. New York: Random House, 

1939. 456 pp. 

LéOwENTHAL, Rupo.r. “The Russian 
Daily Press in China,” Chinese 
Social and Political Science Re- 
view, 21: 330-40 (October-Decem- 
ber 1937). 

Place and circulation data. 

Scott, R. F. “What the Public 
Reads,” Spectator, 160: 175-6 (Feb- 
ruary 4, 1938). 

The cheap reprint at 6d. is promoting 
“good” reading in England and else- 
where. 

SexvaceE, James P.; and Ler, Morris 
M., editors. Making the Annual 
Report Speak for Industry, with a 
foreword by Robert L. Lund. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 187 pp. 
Compiled by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Suove, RayMonp Howarp. Cheap 
Book Production in the United 
States, 1870 to 1891 (M.A. Thesis, 
Library Science, Illinois). Urbana: 
University of Illinois Library, 
1937- 155 Pp- 

Early efforts to publish lower-priced 
books. Bibliography, pp. 131-6. 

Srearns, Haroxp E., editor. America 

Now: An Inquiry into Civilization 


in the United States, by thirty-three 
American men and women, a Chi- 
nese, a Mexican, and an English- 
man. New York: Scribner’s, 1938. 
606 pp. 

Contains essays on “Public Opinion” 
(Bruce Bliven); “Advertising” (Roy 
Sarles Durstine); “Literature” (John 
Chamberlain); “Education” (Christian 
Gauss). Also on channels of propaganda 
(“Radio and Movies,” “The Theater,” 
“Magazines,” “Newspapers”); on sym- 
bols (“Economics” by Walton Hale 
Hamilton, “The Law” by Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr., “Psychiatry” by Karl Augus- 
tus Menninger, “Radicalism,” “The In- 
tellectual Life,” “Race Prejudice’’); and 
on special-interest groups (“Business” 
by John Thomas Flynn, “The New La- 
bor Movement” by Louis Stark, “Com- 
munist Mentalities,” ““The Negro,” “Prot 
estant Faiths,” “Catholicism,” “Indus- 
try”). 

SwayzeEE, CLEON OLIPHANT; and 
Hicks, Cuirrorp Mitton. An I[n- 
troduction to Business. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1938. 691 pp. 
A text for business schools. One section 
contains lists of motion picture films 
available for educational purposes. 

Television: The Future of the Neu 
Art, and Its Recent Technical De- 
velopments, vol. 2. New York: 
RCA Institute Technical Press, 
October 1937. 435 pp- 

Twenty-four papers on television eng! 
neering, and four papers of more genera! 
interest. 

Watwortn, Artuur. School Hi:s- 
tories at War: A Study of the 
Treatment of Our Wars in the 
Secondary School History Book: 
of the United States and in Those 
of Its Former Enemies. Cambridge: 
Harvard University, 1938. 92 pp. 
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PART VI. MEASURING THE EFFECTS 
OF PROPAGANDA 


Asic, Wituram. “The Content of 


Radio Programs, 1925-1935, So- 
cial Forces, 16: 338-49 (March 
1938). 

Table I. Percentage of Time Devoted to 
Various Types of Programs, Averages 
of Nine American Radio Stations, 1925- 
35. Table Il. Same, London National of 
the B.B.C., 1925-35. Table III. Range of 
Program Type Percentages for 1934. 


BresLaw, Bernarp J. The Develop- 


ment of a Socio-Economic Attitude 
(Archives of Psychology, No. 226). 
New York: Columbia University, 
1938. 96 pp. 


A study of radical and conservative at- 
titudes. Interview data obtained from 94 
subjects. Conclusion: “Many social in- 
fluences are important ... but none vital, 
either alone or in combination.” 


Cantrit, Hapiey; and SHerir, Muz- 


AFER, “The Kingdom of Father 
Divine,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 33: 147-67 
(April 1938). 

Studies the cult world (the “micro- 
cosm"”) of Negro leader and his follow- 
ers. Reasons for existence: provides e¢s- 
cape from material hardship, more 
meaningful environment, higher status. 


Cantrit, Haptey. “The Prediction 


of Social Events,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 33: 
364-89 (July 1938). 

Questionnaires asking for predictions 
were distributed to selected individuals 
representing various occupationa! or in- 
terest groups; 205 returns are analyzed 
and interpreted. 


Gatitup, Georce Horace. “The Fa- 


vorite Books of Americans,” New 
York Times Book Review, January 
15, 1939, p. 2 ff. 
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Survey by American Institute of Public 
Opinion reveals that “Fiction leads non- 
fiction in public interest in all sections of 
the country . . . the public is inclined to 
overlook the serious thinkers . . . the 
first hint of history or economics is H. G. 
Wells’s Outline of History, thirtieth on 
the list and a best-seller long before the 
depression. . . . Even in fiction the novel 
of ‘social significance’ is less likely to 
rank high in popular interest than the 
romantic kind.” Leading choices in the 
1938 study: (1) The Bible (named by 
nearly one voter in every five); (2) Gone 
With the Wind (named by 12 per cent); 
(3) Anthony Adverse; (4) The Citadel; 
(5) How to Win Friends and Influence 
People; (6) The Good Earth; (7) Ben 
Hur; (8) Northwest Passage; (9) Little 
Women; (10) A Tale of Two Cities; 
(11) Les Misérables; (12) Magnificent 
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Obsession; (13) Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer; (14) Treasure Island; (15) 
Count of Monte Cristo; (16) Robinson 
Crusoe; (17) Ivanhoe; (18) The Green 
Light; (19) David Copperfield; (20) 
Call of the Wild. “One thing comes im- 
mediately to mind about the leading 
books in the list. Nearly all of them 
have been seized upon by Hollywood 
as motion picture material. Even the 
Bible has been screened in part, and 
Gone With the Wind has been in casting 
pains for two years.” 

Ga.iup, Georce Horace. “Public 
Opinion in Our Cities,” National 
Municipal Review, 27: 69-71, 103 
(February 1938). 

The surveys on local elections conducted 
in Detroit and New York City by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion. 
Hayes, Samuet P., Jr. “Probability 
and Beyle’s ‘Index of Cohesion,’ ” 
Journal of Social Psychology, 9: 
161-7 (May 1938). 

Criticizes the statistical method proposed 
by Herman Carey Beyle, Identification 
and Analysis of Attribute-cluster-blocs 
(Chicago, 1931). 

Hayes, SaMvuet P., Jr. “Homogeneity 
in Voters’ Attitudes; in Relation 
to Their Political Affiliation, Sex, 
and Occupation,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, 9: 141-60 (May 1938). 
8,419 voters in 37 states answered ques- 
tionnaires presented in interviews by 
members of National League of Women 
Voters during two weeks preceding pres- 
idential election of 1932. It is suggested 
that party differences in unanimity may 
give a practicable indication of the most 
effective issues to stress in a campaign. 


Lurie, Water A. “The Measure- 


ment of Prestige and Prestige- 
Suggestibility,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, 9: 219-25 (May 1938). 
Items are submitted once without, and 
once with, prestige-carrying symbols. 
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Items are scaled by the method of paired 
comparisons both times. 


McGrecor, Dovuctas. “The Major 


Determinants of the Prediction of 
Social Events,” Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, 9: 179- 
204 (April 1938). 

Analysis of 3,500 predictions made by 
400 subjects in May 1936. When the 
stimulus situation was unambiguous, 
wishful factors were of negligible sig- 
nificance in determination of prediction. 
Besides ambiguity, importance was 
demonstrated to be a significant factor. 


Prince, Henry Fow es. “What Do 


the Women of America Think?” 
Ladies Home Journal, 55: 14-15, 
49, 51-2, 82-5, 94-5, 97, 99-100, 102 
(February 1938). 

Reports of quantitative opinion surveys. 
“Marriage and Divorce,” 55: 14-15, 82-5. 
“Birth Control,” 14-15, 94-5, 97. 
“Money,” 14-15, 99-100, 102. “Morals,” 
14-15, 49, 51-2. 


Raskin, Evetyn; and Cook, Stuart 


W. “A Further Investigation of 
the Measurement of an Attitude 
Toward Fascism,” Journal of So- 
cial Psychology, 9: 201-6 (May 
1938). 

Experimental work testing validity of 
Ross Stagner’s scale. 


Sims, VERNER Martin. “Factors In- 


fluencing Attitude Toward TVA,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 33: 34-56 (Januar) 
1938). 

Using Thurstone’s technique, respons 

of three groups of college student 

equated on the basis of attitude toward 
TVA, were exposed to printed propa- 
ganda favorable, unfavorable, and mixed 
regarding TVA. Immediately after and 
again after three months, attitudes were 
remeasured. 
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VII. PROPAGANDA AND CENSORSHIP 
IN MODERN SOCIETY 


Dirt, CLaRENcE CLEVELAND. Radio 


Law, Practice and Procedure. 
Washington, D.C.: National Law 
Book Company, 1938. 353 pp. 

By former U.S. Senator who was in 
active charge of the writing and passage 
of the Radio Act of 1927 and of the 
Communications Act of 1934. 


EccarD, Freperic. “La Législation 


anticommuniste dans le monde,” 
Revue politique et parlementaire, 
176: 21-36 (July 1938). 

Brief summary of statutory measures 
against communism passed in modern 


States. 


Hertincer, Herman S. “The Eco- 


nomic Factor in Radio Regula- 
tion,” Air Law Review, 9: 115-128 
(April 1938). 

Adversely criticizes rate regulation of 
radio. 


LowENsTEIN, Kart. “Legislative Con- 


trol of Political Extremism in Eu- 
ropean Democracies,” Columbia 
Law Review, 38: 591-622, 725-774. 


Exhaustive survey by political scientist. 


Trisotet, Lestre Bennett. “A Dec- 


ade of American Air Policies, 1922- 
1932, dir Law Review, 9: 181- 
195 (April 1938). 


Summary of aviatinn and radio policies. 
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